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PREFACE 


This book contains a selection of studies from the second phase of two decades 
of work by international collaborators engaged in a reconsideration of the 
sources and literature on the exiles from Germany during the Hitler era. ‘The 
first phase began with a workshop and conference, both held at Bard College 
in 2001 and 2002, under the general heading of “Contested Legacies,” a 
theme that referred, above all, to the development in exile of the contrasts 
and conflicts that had marked German intellectual life during the first decades 
of the century between the proponents of methodical science embodied in 
rigorous disciplines and the advocates of Bildung and/or civic education as the 
locus of national renewal.' That work opened questions about the choices for 
exiles in the postwar period. 

While beginning to research these questions in the German Literary 
Archives in Marbach, Kettler came upon some letters written to and from 
exiles early in the postwar period, and these seemed to him to bear especially 
clearly on key issues confronting both exiles and those who had remained 
behind. Letters provide evidence that is especially valuable in situations most 
common among the kinds of cases studied, where the breached contacts being 
tested were largely of an informal, quasi-professional kind, symbolized by peri- 
odic conversations in favored coffee houses, more or less tinctured by personal 
friendships. This applies no less to “open letters” under these circumstances as 
it does to direct personal contacts. 


1 David Kettler and Thomas Wheatland (eds), “Contested Legacies: Political ‘Theory 
and the Hitler Era,” European Journal of Political Theory 3, no. 2 (April 2004); David 
Kettler, “‘Et les émigrés sont les vaincus.’ Spiritual Diaspora and Political Exile,” Journal 
of the Interdisciplinary Crossroads, 1, no. 2 (August 2004); David Kettler and Gerhard 
Lauer (eds.), Exile, Science, and Bildung. The Contested Legacies of German Intellectual Emigres 
(New York: Palgrave, 2005). 
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After publishing a preliminary article that essayed some illustrations of the 
analytical possibilities of this approach,’ Kettler was able to organize a con- 
ference on the theme at the German Literary Archives in May 2008, with 
contributions from leading German-speaking scholars, as well as a sequel at 
Trinity College in November of that year for colleagues resident in North 
America. Detlef Garz provided opportunities and collaboration for detailed 
follow-up. The two volumes in German resulting from these workshops are 
the source of the present collection.’ As the articles show, the study of exile 
addresses questions that are not limited to the interests of regional specialists, 
with local-language skills. The translations from German follow the lead of 
linguistic practice in English-language usage in this field of study. In view of 
the exploratory and interpretative character of the focus and the recognized 
special qualifications of the contributors, no attempts were made to homog- 
enize the approaches.* 


2 “«Erste Briefe» nach Deutschland. Zwischen Exil und Ritickkehr,” Xeitschrifi fir 
Ideengeschichte, 1, no. 2 (Summer 2008): 80-108; “First Letters: The Liquidation of 
Exile?,” in David Kettler (ed.), The Liquidation of Exile. Studies in the Intellectual Emigration 
of the [950s (London: Anthem, 2008), pp. 109-46. 

3. Primus Heinz Kucher, Johannes F. Evelein, and Helga Schreckenberger (eds.), Erste 
Biefe/ First Letters aus dem Exil 1945-1950. Unmoegliche Gespraeche. Fallbeispiele des Literarischen 
und Kuenstlerischen Exils (Munich: Edition Text+Kritik, 2011); Detlef Garz and David 
Kettler (eds.), Nach dem Krieg!—Nach dem Exil? Fallbeispiele aus dem Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
und Philosophischen Exil (Munich: Edition Text+Kritik, 2011). 

4 The articles by Krenzlin, Mehring, and Schreckenberger were published in German 
in Primus-Heinz Kucher, Johannes F. Evelein, and Helga Schreckenberger (eds.), Erste 
Briefe/ First Letters aus dem Exil 1945-1950. (Un)mégliche Gesprache’ (Miinchen: Edition 
Text+Kritik, 2011). All other articles were published in German in Detlef Garz 
and David Kettler (eds.), Nach dem Kriegl!—Nach dem Exil? Erste Briefe/ First Letters 
(Miinchen: Edition Text+Kritik, 2012). Translations of texts unavailable in English 
were the responsibility of David Kettler. 


Chapter | 


THE “FIRST LETTERS” EXILE 
PROJECT: INTRODUCTION 


David Kettler 


On October 13, 1947, the prominent Weimar cultural critic and Nazi-era 
exile living in New York, Siegfried Kracauer, composed the following letter to 
Wolfgang Weyrauch in Germany, whom he had evidently known years earlier, 
when Weyrauch was a student in Frankfurt and an occasional contributor to 
Kracauer’s Frankfurter Zeitung: 


I have received your letters—including the last one—as well as the books. I am 
surprised that you now insist on a quick reply, after you never thought to keep 
up your connections with me throughout the Hitler years and even the years 
before. Since you overlook this circumstance, I am compelled to mention it. In 
the meantime things have happened that you know about—things that make it 
impossible for me simply to resume connections with people over there without 
being altogether certain of them. Such things are not forgettable. And if it is at all 
possible to restore trust, it is a far more difficult task than you seem to assume. You 


also seem to harbor illusions about our life: it has been and it is hard and difficult.! 


Six days later, he rewrote the as-yet-unmailed letter. In the revision, Kracauer 
replaces the colloquial suggestion that contact might resume after a while 
with a more personal and concrete—but also less companionable—choice of 
language, telescoping two of his earlier thoughts, by turning directly to the 
“things” whose occurrence make it “infinitely difficult to regain trust in people 
from over there from whom I have not heard in such a long time.” Finally, 
replacing his statement about the hardships of exile, he simply concluded 
with: “I do not want to say anything more. There is too much in the way.” 


1 DLA Marbach Handschriftenbesténde. Signatur Kracauer. Zugangsnummer 
72.1905—72.1906. 
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Kracauer’s letter to Weyrauch 1s an example of the genre I call “First Letters” 
and which I propose to examine for their witness about the dynamics and 
dilemmas of exile and return. Minimally characterized, they are letters written 
as soon as possible after the war by refugees from Nazi Germany to someone 
known to them earlier who had remained in Germany during the Hitler years, 
including letters in reply to initiatives from German correspondents. I will say 
more about this genre later and about my reasons for considering it especially 
worth study, but I want to begin with this concrete case, since there is no 
general theory to be proposed, given the diversity of writers, occasions, and 
addressees—only a hermeneutic strategy, and its rationale. 

First, the fact that Kracauer postponed mailing the letter and then redrafted 
it signals its more than ordinary importance to him, although the addressee was 
quite clearly no more than a casual acquaintance from long ago. Second, there 
is his remarkable unwillingness to speak more precisely of the “things” that 
happened, a euphemism for mass murder that he used three times. The exclu- 
sive use of the émigré’s “over there” (driiben) for Germany is another striking 
linguistic choice for an exceptionally meticulous writer. The revision, then, fur- 
ther increases the distance between the writer and the recipient of the letter. 

The meaning of this First Letter—its deep significance in the context of 
the presumptive end of exile—becomes even clearer four years later, when 
Kracauer suddenly renews the correspondence. Kracauer tells Weyrauch that 
he has read a report in the American German-Jewish weekly Aufbau according 
to which Weyrauch had issued a sort of manifesto calling on German writers 
to support the Jews remaining in Germany. Kracauer recalls that he had 
rejected Weyrauch years earlier and he avows that this makes it all the more 
incumbent on him to express his pleasure with this action. He feels much 
better about this letter, he says, than he did about the earlier one. 

Kracauer’s seemingly unconditional rejection of Weyrauch in the First 
Letter of 1947 proves to have been subject to revision, after all, except that 
the terms on which this could happen was not of a sort that could be stated. 
Weyrauch had to demonstrate without prompting that he was capable of 
giving recognition to Kracauer, as he had been changed and redefined by 
his exile, something that could not be done by mere verbal reassurances or 
by the marks of respect for the great Frankfurt intellectual of earlier years 
that undoubtedly introduced Weyrauch’s initial approach, for which we lack 
documentation. In this complex sense, Kracauer’s First Letter entailed a tacit 
demand and thus even a tacit offer, notwithstanding the harsh and seemingly 
categorical language. 

Kracauer’s surprising initiative after he accepts Weyrauch’s 1951 action on 
behalf of Jewish writers in Germany as such a mark of recognition is followed 
after a month by a longer letter in which Kracauer amusingly—and almost 
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naively—resumes what may have been a much earlier patronizing but paternal 
role towards Weyrauch, whom he now urges to leave Worpswede, where he 
is working as an editor, in favor of “a steady connection with a better news- 
paper or magazine” (December 16, 1951). Although Kracauer now explains 
at some length why he and his wife will not consider a relocation to Germany, 
if only because “the life lived in the meantime is worth continuing,” he also 
insists, “that is no disloyalty, but quite the opposite, as you can see from this 
letter.” The citation of the letter as proof against the charge of “disloyalty” 
(Untreue) 1s remarkable not only because it gives further weight to the idea 
that these letters count as a sort of reentry into the bargaining relations that 
had constituted life before exile, in lieu of return but also because it concedes 
that a charge of disloyalty merits an answer, notwithstanding the “things,” a 
response unimaginable if the 1947 letter were simply taken out of the context 
of the end-of-exile process. 

The “First Letters” project, which this chapter is designed to introduce and 
illustrate, concerns letters by means of which German exiles of the Hitler years 
resume communications with former connections in Germany after 1945. It 
is shaped first of all by the observation that it is precisely the density of com- 
municative grounding in the country of origin that qualifies an emigrant as an 
exile. In earlier writings on the subject, I have spoken of the precondition of 
being disenfranchised from a status activus, in the sense of citizenship, as in the 
paradigmatic Roman cases, but with the rise of the “public” in the nineteenth 
century, ouster from an active role in that communicative space suffices, if it 
then followed by coercion sufficient to induce emigration. With this comes a 
conviction of righteousness, a denunciation of the political justice that has led 
to displacement.” 

An additional dimension of the concept of exile, as it applies to dynamic 
situations, is the éelos of return, which also implies a view of the host country 
as nothing more than an asylum. If these questions have been irrelevant, there 
may have been no exile; if they are moot, so that they do not even require 
explanation, there is no more exile. The “First Letters” project arises out of my 
recent work on the problematic linkage between “exile and return” in the para- 
digm of recent studies of exile, and my approach derives from my adaptations 
of the discourse of “negotiations” to the study of exile acculturation.’ First 


2 David Kettler, “‘Les émigrés sont les vaincus’. Spiritual Diaspora and Political Exile,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary Crossroads, 1, no. 3 (2004): 269-82. 

3 David Kettler and Zvi Ben-Dor, “Introduction: The Limits of Exile,” Journal of the 
Interdisciplinary Crossroads, 3, no. | (April 2006): 1-10; David Kettler, “Exile and Return: 
Forever Winter,” Journal of the Interdisciplinary Crossroads, 3, no. 1 (April 2006): 181-200. 
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Letters are a prime locus for specifying the final cause of the years of displace- 
ment; they initiate—and sometimes also close—the process of determining 
whether and how return matters. 

Apart from its definitional role in the concept of exile, return also figures in 
the calculation of what may be stated as the success or bankruptcy of the exile. 
The application of such terms implies a notion of exile as an enterprise rather 
than (simply) a destiny. Whatever the precipitating sequence, exile implies a 
commitment to witness, at minimum, and a hope for vindication, at best. Such 
a political project, however, is by no means incompatible with a mediated, 
negotiated outcome; and the First Letters inquiry is methodologically biased 
in this direction, by the very nature of its exhibits. The great surprise of this 
study, in its initial stages at least, is the extent to which exile seems to have been 
brought near to liquidation in these letters. 

Without in any sense denigrating the sincerity of the emotional expressive- 
ness in many of these letters, especially when they are addressed to old friends, 
I think that these First Letters should be understood as opening moves in a (re) 
negotiation of relationships, under conditions of uncertainty, stating the terms 
on which the writer offers and seeks “recognition,” as well as implying a model 
of some provisional bargaining rules. The point about such complex negoti- 
ations is that the bargaining about the issues “on the table” often includes as 
well a process of meta-bargaining about the issues deemed negotiable and non- 
negotiable, about the duration proposed for whatever “settlement” 1s reached, 
about the parties who are literally or virtually present at the table, about the 
constituencies spoken to or for, and so on. The reason that the present pro- 
ject cannot be fully comprehended by the attractive and partially applicable 
metaphor of chess openings, then, is precisely that the rules themselves may 
be subject to revision in the course of the negotiating game—and there are no 
winners, in any simple sense. 

It is important to underline that the investigation of these First Letters 
does not presuppose that the writers are uniformly seeking recognition of some 
sort of deep conception of their own identities at the end of their enforced 
absence and silence, justification of their exiles, or validation—although any 
or all of these objectives may be present. As we saw in Kracauer’s revision 
of his first draft, the writer may avoid exposing himself as much as possible, 
given that every letter is a risk (and that many probes from Germany were 
doubtless ignored). The exiled writers may well vary dramatically in the dis- 
tance they will be seeking to establish, at least at the outset, in the roles they 
assume and the functions they propose for the contacts. Again, the study does 
not presuppose that these letters will necessarily be confessional in nature, since 
it is precisely a matter of great interest to distinguish how much or how little 
of themselves the authors are prepared to risk in these initial negotiations. 
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Moreover, the link to the theme of “return” is not to suggest that this corres- 
pondence ivariably belongs to “return” as a step in a progression of steps: It 
may be an action in lieu of return or at most an indication of what is likely 
to be ventured in any return, literal or symbolic. The profound complexity 
of these moments is more extensively elaborated in a 3,000-word First Letter 
that the one-time Socialist labor lawyer Ernst Fraenkel—having chosen to 
serve in Korea as civil legal advisor to the occupation forces, as he explains, 
rather than assuming some such function in Germany—addressed to both 
wife and husband in the family of the Social Democratic labor intellectual 
Otto Suhr, intimate friends, and comrades in arms in underground resist- 
ance to the Nazis until Fraenkel’s departure in 1937. Fraenkel describes his 
early isolation within the political emigration in New York, which appeared 
deluded to him in its expectations of internal revolution in Germany, and 
describes the unforced shift in allegiance to America that overtook both him 
and his wife, not least because of the deep impression on them of Franklin 
and Eleanor Roosevelt—although the latter is epitomized in the letter by an 
occasion when Eleanor Roosevelt appears at an emigrant meeting to show 
that “she knew how to distinguish between Nazis and Germans who see the 
struggle for democracy as their own.” Then the ambiguous story of a transi- 
tion from exile is abruptly brought to a head: 


The decisive turning set in for me in 1943. [...] It was at that time that we first 
heard about the gas chambers in Auschwitz. [...] As it became clear that these 
were not propaganda reports but facts, I deliberately and in full awareness of 
the significance of the step cut the cord between myself and Germany and 
determined never to return to Germany. It would be completely impossible for 
me to retrieve the impartiality necessary to live and to function in that land. 
In the relationship between Germans and Jews, now that 5,000,000 Jews have 
been murdered, I feel solidarity with the Jews—and only with them. I do not 
believe that it can be expected of any Jew that he will ever in future live in 
Germany. [...] I was in Germany long enough to know that a considerable 
proportion of the German population endorsed Hitler’s measures against the 
Jews. After this campaign has led to massacre, it is not permissible for me as 
a Jew ever again to make the cause of this people my own. That may sound 
bitter. I feel very bitter on this question. I believe that this wound can never 
be healed.* 


4 “Brief vom 23. Marz 1946 an Familie Suhr,” in Ernst Fraenkel (ed.), Gesammelte Schriften. 
Band 3. Neuaufbau der Demokratie in Deutschland und Amerika (Baden-Baden: Nomos, 1999), 
pp. 389-95. 
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Although not a few among the Jewish exiles may have shared some such 
feelings, as we can also read beneath the surface of Kracauer’s First Letter, 
Fraenkel’s express statement depends on the doubtless much rarer circum- 
stance that he had such deep trust in Suhr himself and such a history of 
commitment to the German labor movement that he felt both obliged and 
enabled to speak out in this way. There is no talk of “things” (Dinge) or “over 
there” (Driiben) here. Yet even this initial categorical statement proved to be 
only an “opener.” The letter closes with pressing inquiries into the wellbeing 
of mutual friends and a loving recital of his German way stations, all the 
places where he had spoken during the Weimar years and where he had been 
recognized. He refers to a labor functionary whom he does not remember, but 
who had asked Suhr about him, and he remarks, “that he did not forget me led 
me to review once again all the questions discussed in this letter.” He reports, 
moreover, that he is asked daily by one or another of his American colleagues 
how “that” could have happened in Germany—ameaning not the atrocities, he 
notes, but the rape (Vergewaltigung) of such a people as the Germans. Fraenkel 
concludes, then, in terms that hardly harmonize with his claims of a categor- 
ical break with the German years: 


And when I think of the thousands of [labor] functionaries that I came to know 
in the course of almost twenty years, this riddle seems no more soluble now 
than on the first day. The question will pursue us from Berlin, via Washington to 
Seoul. It is the black cloud in our life. Will your efforts succeed in extinguishing 
the memory of the time of shame by erecting a new Germany? I admire your 


courage and your confidence. 


Five years later, Fraenkel is nevertheless teaching at the Hochschule fiir Politik 
in Berlin, with Suhr as his director, but the seeming self-contradiction—or 
what some might censoriously call a self-betrayal—was in fact the outcome 
of a series of negotiating moves, mostly mediated by Fraenkel’s lifelong 
friend Franz Neumann, who used his influence with American authorities 
to secure Fraenkel a position, in effect, as an American representative in the 
new German discipline of political science. As can be tracked during his 
first semesters by Fraenkel’s dutiful reports to his American principals in the 
military government, somewhat embarrassing in their tone of eager defer- 
ence, he set out to transmute the older socialist versions of self-governance 
into the American concept of pluralism and its modalities of bargaining 
within constraints of constitutional principle. Then too, the conjunction of 
American anti-Communism with the social-democratic resistance to pressures 
from the East, especially in Berlin, also helped to redefine the terms of discus- 
sion between Fraenkel and Suhr. Fraenkel initial resolution on an exclusively 
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Jewish identity proved to be only one of several possibilities.> The case is so 
deeply instructive because it shows that even the most profound and seemingly 
absolute issues may be subjected to negotiated settlements, without dishonor. 
When Fraenkel eventually sealed his “return” from exile by the assumption 
of German citizenship, it was a routine matter related to his pension, done 
after his retirement and after the student protests of the early 1960s, with their 
strong opposition to American practices and policies, had left Fraenkel bitterly 
convinced of the failure of his political-educational mission. 

Hermann Kesten and Erich Kastner were well-known members of the 
generation that came of age in Weimar Germany, which is the generation 
of special interest here, if only because the question of return in their cases 
has the greatest saliency. They were old enough to have been active before 
Hitler and young enough to weigh their postwar options without distracting 
calculations about retirement. Kesten was born in 1900, and KAstner in 1899. 
In the later Weimar years, both were well-recognized literary figures, in the 
extended German sense that includes criticism, cultural essayism, editorial 
activities, cabaret and theater scriptwriting, and contributions to nonprint 
media, as well as the authorship of novels, poems, and stories. Kesten was 
best known in the Weimar period as editor for a serious publisher, although he 
published a number of novels, and Kastner first became famous as author of 
several path-breaking children’s books, notably Emul und die Detektive, and then, 
in 1931, published the novel Fabian, which was widely taken as a representa- 
tive mordant summing up of the Weimar years. Neither was strikingly radical 
in literary style or strongly leftist in his politics,® although both were among 
the cosmopolitan, republican authors who had at least some of their books 
burned by National Socialist students in the infamous ceremonies of 1933. 
Kastner was even present at one such burning. 

Kesten went into exile immediately after Hitler’s assumption of power, cir- 
culating among several Western European locations in Holland, Belgium, and 
France until his flight to the United States in 1940, after some weeks in French 
detention; but Kastner, although excluded from the National Socialist guild of 
licensed authors, remained in Germany, despite general expectations among 
literary émigrés that he would join them, and despite several opportunities 
through authorized visits abroad in the immediate prewar years. Kesten was 
Jewish, born in Galicia, but detached from the community of Eastern Jews, 


5 Cf. Fraenkel’s position on the “Jewish Question” ten years later: Gesammelte Schriften, 
1999, 2, pp. 583-94. 

6 Klaus Kordon, Die Zeit ist kaputt: die Lebensgeschichte des Erich Kastner (Weinheim: Beltz, 
1995), p. 96. 
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and Kastner was born of a lower-middle-class Christian family in Nuremberg. 
In their correspondence at the very beginning of the Hitler period and after 
its end, as in their letters to third parties, they speak of one another as friends, 
although Kesten joms his most constant correspondent in exile—the non- 
Jewish writer and editor Franz Schoenberner—during the mid-1930s in dis- 
paraging the evident accommodations that made it possible for Kastner to 
sell his books in Germany (although having to be published elsewhere) and to 
work on newspapers and in film under transparent pseudonyms. Kesten does 
not even object when Schoenberner, writing in 1940, includes Kastner among 
a group of writers who “all have become Nazis, more or less.””” 

A curious feature of their correspondence at several critical moments 1s, 
first, a recurrent tone of ironic levity that amounts almost to facetiousness and, 
second, a constant recurrence to the theme of tennis, which had obviously 
been a shared activity but which evidently also served Kastner, according to 
one of his biographers, as a part of his self-protective persona during the 
Hitler years. Both of the letters from Kastner to Kesten in the first months of 
Kesten’s exile invoke tennis, almost as a talisman. On April 4, 1933, writing 
from Italy en route to Ziirich, Kastner expresses pleasure that Kesten feels well 
(wohl) m Paris—quite as if Kesten had gone there for a change of scenery— 
indicating that he may at some time “come by” to visit, but not on this business 
trip, which will take him back to Stuttgart, and concludes: “I play tennis like 
a Davis Cup substitute.’”® Six weeks later, on May 26, after the Reichstag fire in 
Berlin and the flight of many more of their mutual friends—several of whom 
he had met as they were arriving in and he was departing from Ziirich— 
Kastner takes up the same curious tone: “I heard from von Landshoff that he 
had seen you and that he will soon see you again. That is almost enough to make 
someone envious. Are you feeling all right in Paris?” That the correspondence 
is anything but normal, however, is evident from the next sentence: “L. told 
me that you had asked—I hope only as a joke—whether I would be glad to 
receive news from you. How could you doubt this? Write to me quite soon.” 
He immediately lowers the temperature with the question: “And, finally, he 
told me that you play tennis in Paris. Against whom? Have you set up an 
authors’ single there as well?” He concludes with a reference to his own lack of 


7 Kesten to Schoenberner, 16.10.34 and ?.11.35; Schoenberner to Kesten, 23.2.40, in 
Franz Schoenberner, Frank Berninger, Hermann Kesten, and Gerhard Schoenberner 
(eds.), Briefwechsel im Exil 1955-1945 (Gottingen: Wallstem, 2008), pp. 85-86, 102-3, 
172-77. 

8 Hermann Kesten (ed.), Deutsche Lateratur im Exil (Wien: Verlag Kurt Desch, 1964), p. 30. 
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productivity and a lame joke to the effect that his laziness would be against the 
law if it did not so well accord with the wishes of the law’s enforcers.’ Neither 
the light nor the more stern passages acknowledge the reality that Kesten is 
in exile, in quite a different social-political space. Kesten, in contrast, knows it 
quite well. A week before he receives the first of the two letters from Ka4stner, 
he writes to Ernst Toller, who is sharing his fate: 


In Paris, I feel as if I’ve been saved [...] Dear friend, and how will we support 
ourselves? What a dream is exile. At venture, you cross a border and the horror 
immediately becomes “foreign,” and right away you begin yourself to doubt the 
reality of the atrocities at home, and to ask whether you had fully understood 
them there?!” 


Kastner’s letter in May 1933 is evidently the last correspondence between the 
two men until Kesten’s First Letter on April 16, 1946, in which Kesten writes 
quite definitively, as if in answer to Kastner’s letter 13 years earlier: “I stopped 
playing tennis long ago.” Here is the full text of this First Letter: 


Dear Kastner, 


I do not know whether my greetings reached you. How are you? Here and 
there, I read an essay or a poem by you. If this letter reaches you, please let 
me hear from you right away. I also want to tell you the long and the short of 
my promenades through world catastrophes, and detailed escapades, and how 
I have written my way through the thirteen grim years. I stopped playing tennis 
long ago. And I no longer write in a café; there are no real cafés in New York. 
I live on the eleventh floor on the Hudson; the great ships anchor in front of 
my window before they sail for Europe. Allert de Lange has invited me to come 
to Europe this summer, but I will probably delay this until the following year. 
Then I will come as the uncle from America, speak a German intermixed with 
English, and shed a tear, like Hannibal at the sight of the ruins of Carthage. 


My mother and my wife send you greetings. How is your family? And in the 
thirteen years have you, like me, gotten older by at least thirteen years? And how 
are you, in general? 

I have published a selection of Heine in German in Amsterdam and in English 
in London, that prohibited poet (do you still remember?) who lost sleep when 
he thought of Germany in the night. Obviously, he did not know what this 


9 Kastner and Kesten, Deutsche Literatur, 26.5.1933, p. 34. 
10 Kesten and Toller, Deutsche Literatur, 23.3.1933, pp. 28-29. 
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was supposed to mean. I am happy that you are still living and functioning in 


Munich in the American Zone. We shall soon have to see one another again. 
With friendly greetings, your old, 


Hermann Kesten!! 


Kesten begins with a reference to a letter he had mailed in January, and the 
continuing uncertainty about the mails doubtless helps to explain the sur- 
prising brevity of the present letter. The earlier text, still shorter, and evidently 
undelivered, exists. It combines fond formulas of pleasure at Kastner’s sur- 
vival, good wishes, and hopes for a future reunion with a business-like solici- 
tation of manuscripts for the publisher for whom Kesten serves as editor. It 
could have been one of many such letters written in his capacity as acquisition 
editor. If we take it rather as a kind of First Letter, the striking thing would 
be Kesten’s evident preference to let Kastner set the actual tone of any future 
correspondence, given Kesten’s clear indication that he would welcome it.'” 
Quite surprisingly, he seemed to think that it was Kastner’s serve, although he 
had the ball in his hands. 

In the second and somewhat more revealing First Letter reproduced 
above, then, Kesten still puts a lot of emphasis on the urgency of a reply, 
and he makes an account of his exile conditional on first hearing Kastner’s 
report of his years in Germany. The surprising self-deprecation in Kesten’s 
linguistic evocation of the picaresque as he speaks about those years 
is compounded by his grotesque mix of the music hall cliché about the 
“Uncle from America” and his cabaret mockery of Bildungskultur to belittle 
his eventual visit to Germany. Kesten is too experienced a writer to miss 
the tensions, quite apart from his ironic manner, between the “uncle” who 
unquestionably continues to belong in America and the Carthaginian com- 
mander who comes home from military defeat to political triumph ... and 
eventual exile. 

His parodistic vamping on the two best known Heine citations in the 
last paragraph also bespeaks Kesten’s evident unease in this letter, espe- 
cially striking since these intervals of forced levity are interspersed with quite 
ordinary statements of concern for the wellbeing of Kastner. The parenthet- 
ical question whether Kastner still remembers Heine—or his having been 
forbidden—1s a further sign of discomfort with the air of camaraderie that 
seems to be intended. A powerful conjunction near the middle of the letter is 


11 Kesten and Kastner, Deutsche Literatur, 16.4.1946, pp. 266-67. 
12 Kesten and Kastner, 4.1.1946, Miinchner Stadtbibliothek/ Monacensia. 
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the reference to the American lack of cafés, which had been the principal sites 
of the social contacts between them, and the Europe-bound boats Kesten sees 
from his window. This could be read as an expression of longing, but also an 
enactment of great, unbridgeable distances in time and place. It may not be 
far-fetched to say, in the idiom of Kastner’s sport, that Kesten was now satis- 
fied just to get the ball across the net and somehow into play. 

Because of this marked tentativeness, it seems especially prudent in this 
case to heed the suggestion that it may be the second letter, which serves as the 
First Letter in the sense of putting forward some terms for the relationship. 
In this context, Kastner’s reply is important. He opens with a report on his 
family in Dresden and notes his regret at his inability to see them, a theme of 
more than casual interest, since it was widely thought that Kastner’s refusal to 
go into exile was due to his special closeness to his mother. In a sentence, he 
summarizes the time he spent in the Tyrol and the move to Munich, his escape 
from Berlin in the last months of the war in the company of filmmakers who 
are able to take advantage of the propaganda claim that Germany will not be 
defeated to secure license and resources for a film to be made on location—a 
subject to which he devotes a book-length memoir some years later, where he 
presents himself as someone living in effect underground, a claim he never 
makes to Kesten. 

There follows a remarkable chain of associations. He begins by saying that 
he’d heard of Kesten’s Heine edition and that he had actually read and owned 
one of the historical novels that he published in the mid-1930s (a work that has 
oppression and expulsion as its central theme). This occasions a quick aside 
that the book had burned in good company in Berlin in 1944, referring to the 
loss of his apartment in an air raid but also awakening a reminiscence of the 
earlier book burnings—‘not in the worst company”—where he and Kesten 
shared the same fate. There may even be the suggestion of a kind of symmetry 
between those responsible for the burnings in both cases. The paragraph ends, 
remarkably enough, with the return to the presumed bond of tennis: 


It is also a long time since I last played tennis. An acquaintance recently brought 
me tennis shoes and a few tennis balls from Switzerland, so that there will be 


nothing left to me but to return to the tennis court on the next sunny day. 


Then come three short paragraphs punctuated by the phrase “recht bald.” 
Kesten is to come to Europe very soon; he is to send a contribution to the 
cultural section of the American newspaper for the American zone edited by 
Kastner very soon; and he is to write again very soon. There is something here 
about countering the 13 years that had elapsed by invoking a certain imme- 
diacy. But there is also a lowering of expectations. About the hoped-for visit, 
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Kastner writes a sentence on the borderline between good-natured joshing 
and condescension: 


It would be a special pleasure for me finally to shake your hand again after such 
a long time, and to be able, afterwards, to be able to listen to you as you chat 
about the various banalities upon which the art of story telling rests. 


About the solicited article, he says nothing more than “in this, you need to 
heed nothing but the space limitation.” Kastner, in short, does not appear 
eager to hear Kesten tell about his “Promenades though world catastrophes, 
and detailed escapades.” ‘The references to Dresden, which needs no explica- 
tion, and the bombing of Berlin serve as a caution against Kesten’s making too 
much of the hardships of emigration." 

Except for two brief, almost incidental passages, one of them unexpectedly 
fierce, Kesten accepts the implicit terms of limitation in his reply. There is 
much in the letter that friendly fellow authors might write to each other after a 
month or two. I see that you are busy; what have you been writing; can you tell 
me about some mutual friends. There is even an amusing literary setting of the 
scene in Provincetown, where Kesten is spending the summer, complete with 
a charming niece and “Women artists who stand on the beach, up to thirty 
in bathing suits, and paint the ocean,” who scatter and leave the beach to the 
screaming gulls when the weather gets cool and harsh. He includes some news 
of writers both know, some of them present in Provincetown, others returned 
from Europe enthusiastic about Switzerland and Holland. In one place, he 
speaks of them as “German” writers, and in another as neo-Americans. 

Then there is Germany, but treated with distance. Reports from Germany 
given by friends “sound as depressing as one could expect after all the 
happenings.” His response at the outset of the letter to Kastner’s mention of 
his parents having survived in Dresden contains a puzzling word, which may 
be related to that almost unconcerned tone. He congratulates Kastner on their 
having withstood what he oddly calls “all the famous horrors of Dresden,” 
using a term that can hardly withstand a somewhat ambiguous connotation. 
His later reference to Germany continues, “Although I left Germany more 
than thirteen years ago, I continue to write about Germany—the one that 
I knew, e.g. in my most recent novel, The Twins of Niirnberg,” but he specifies 
the Germany he knew by referring to the friends who appear in the book— 
people, not a place. 


13 Kastner and Kesten, Deutsche Literatur, 13.6.1946, pp. 270-71. 
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The first exception to the ordinariness of the shared world conjured up by 
the letter comes in the midst of a long-winded request to help him find the 
addresses of some school friends, “about whom I assume with confidence that 
they were never Nazis.” He says that a letter sent to what he believed to be 
the address of one of them was returned with a notation that the house had 
been destroyed, but he adds that he cannot be sure he had the address right 
“since all my letters and notes, etc. laid scattered somewhere in Europe, in 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Nice, etc., and were everywhere confiscated or 
destroyed by the Gestapo.” 

This is one of the two places, then, where Kesten expressly alludes to the 
circumstances of his absence. The other occurs in an interesting, possibly 
ambiguous place, given the history of emigre controversy about KaAstner’s 
writings during the Nazi era. He asks Kastner to write down the titles of all 
his books after 1938. The others, he says, can be found in the New York Public 
Library, where he has also been able to find books of his own that he was 
unable to bring along. Of course, there were also theatrical pieces and stories 
that were never published and must be presumed lost. Suddenly he introduces 
a different tone, although by a deceptively harmless route. “But perhaps I find 
them again some day in Germany,” he writes, but then continues, “in contrast 
to my dozens and scores of relatives and friends that I have also lost in Europe 
(mostly in German gas chambers), and whom I will never find again.” 

On the assumption governing this exercise that these writers know exactly 
what they are doing, and mean to do it, I suggest that this passage deliberately 
tests the extent to which the terms of reference can be expanded; it is a move 
in what I call the meta-bargaining about the negotiating structure that is never 
altogether absent. Of course, it follows after Kesten has blocked Kastner’s 
earlier initiative in the mentions of Dresden and Berlin. 

Kesten continues in the next paragraph with the theme of seeking the lost, 
but now the question returns almost to the level of professional news. He asks 
after two writers, whose names he has not seen in the German periodicals, 
one of them a younger author whose first book he had edited, and the other 
a writer in exile who was overtaken by the Germans in Holland. And that 
provides the segue then to “who is their German publisher?” and the usual sort 
of shop talk about authors seeking the best possible publication arrangements. 
The letter closes with hopes for a quick reply."* 

The contours of the constraints governing these letters to Kastner become 
evident, as in the case of the letters at the beginning of exile, when the letters 


14 Kesten and Kastner, 22.7.1946, Miinchner Stadtbibliothek/ Monacensia. 
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are compared—in this case with letters addressed to the two individuals 
Kesten especially asked Kastner to help him find: the best friend from school 
days and the younger writer. These Letters are full of details about the pains 
of exile and especially the list of the writers who are his dead, not a few of 
them by suicide.'° Unlike the letters to Kastner, these are letters by someone 
who still presents himself as an antifascist exile. For the present purposes, their 
principal importance is the contrast they provide to the letter to Kastner. Ina 
wider context, they give occasion to think about the whole question of indi- 
viduals varying their presentations of relations to the central themes of exile 
and return to different persons at home, and thus to the complex problems of 
resolving the next stages of their relations with others. 

A First Letter to the political writer Dolf Sternberger from the Germanist 
Oskar Seidlin, written after his visit to Sternberger in the uniform of an 
American army officer, shows how eager some emigrants of Jewish extraction 
were to avoid permitting the events that had ravaged Fraenkel from creating 
an abyss between themselves and the German friends with whom they sought 
above all to be reunited. Fraenkel’s letter suggests, above all, that he had posed 
precisely the pivotal question about the end of exile, when he announced that 
he could no longer make the German cause his own. Seidlin, in contrast, 
writes at a critical moment in his First Letter to Sternberger: 


That in these days I do not share the fate that should actually have been my 
own, that I must put pity in place of participation, is an absurd arbitrariness like 
others that have dogged my life’s career, which seems forever condemned to be 


at a tangent to inner reality.’ 


The passage is so striking because Seidlin’s doubtless sincere empathy with 
Sternberger and his wife—he speaks of the “shame” that binds his tongue— 
overlooks that the fate he had escaped would have been in fact quite different 
from that of the German journalist, who had after all been permitted to serve 
as editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung until 1943. Seidlin certainly knew, even in 
1945, about the murder of his own Jewish parents in a death camp. 

The particular circumstances under which Seidlin’s letter was written 
doubtless contributed to his self-denying gesture of identification, since it was 
written after a first visit to Sternberger and his wife by Seidlin, where he arrived 


15 Kesten and Herrmann, 8.10.1946, Miinchner Stadtbibliothek/Monacensia; Kesten, 
and Beisler, 25.7.1946, Miinchner Stadtbibliothek/ Monacensia. 
16 DLA Marbach: Nachla® Sternberger, Oskar Seidlin, and Dolf Sternberger, 1.8.1945. 
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with all the attributes and privileges of an officer in the American army, while 
they were living in hardship quite early in the postwar occupation of Germany 
(August 1, 1945). Yet there is more than the momentary embarrassment about 
the contrast between the well-fed victor and the undernourished defeated in 
Seidlin’s exaggerated deference to the superior spiritual standing of his inter- 
locutor, which amounts almost to abnegation. Seidlin continues: 


If you keep this in mind, you will perhaps understand why I was so happy to be 
with you, because the sidetracked direction of my life suddenly returned to its 
entelechy, because suddenly the pictures that had become so diffuse came into 
focus in their “proper” perspective—even if it is a perspective of great misery, 
which is in fact no longer quite so miserable as long as it is adequate to the inner 


oneness in essence. 


Seidlin’s pathetic reiteration of themes from the breviary of high Bildung does not 
make him forget to send a shaving kit to Sternberger, some shoes, and a variety of 
canned foods and juices. And it also does not preclude an element of bargaining 
in the correspondence. 

Although the language is guarded, it seems clear that Seidlin wants to be 
involved as broker in Sternberger’s effort to resume publication of the Frankfurter 
Keitung, and that he does not see himself as being in any position to set terms for 
such a contribution. This may be an awkward—even slightly distrustful—way of 
characterizing Seidlin’s sincere effort to be of help, but it arises out of passages 
where Seidlin employs a rhetoric of persuasion, to win Sternberger’s tolerance 
of influential but quite possibly unpleasant contacts that Seidlin is attempting 
to connect for him. Seidlin is seeking acceptance as co-participant in a phase of 
German reconstruction, as an active collaborator and not merely as an onlooker, 
however sympathetic, and especially not as an external benefactor. If exile is 
defined as involuntary displacement from a practical civic role, as I suggested 
earlier, then return entails some kind of recognized resumption of such a role. 
The mode of return can even redefine the conditions of departure, as would be 
the case with Seidlin, who was only a beginning student when he fled in 1933 
because of his exclusion from the university as a Jew, and who doubtless did not 
see his studious activities as bearing the character of an action in public. It is 
perhaps only in the light of the negotiations addressed to a kind of return that 
Seidlin’s years as refugee in America come into focus as an exile, although the 
exile itself; strangely enough, is made to appear almost without a cause, which 
Seidlin might have considered as having been vindicated. ‘The situation is fraught 
with contradictions, and this may be among the grounds for the mannered style 
and melodrama in the letter, with repeated cries of “O Gott?’ to confess his impo- 
tence to set things right. 
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The ambiguous status of exile is a prominent theme in recent cultural 
theory, with well-known writings by Edmund Said and Czeslaw Milosz serving 
to shift discussion from the classical political paradigm, exemplified by Cicero, 
for example, to a more spiritualized concept that transcends the conjunction of 
exile and return. In a number of articles—including a study of the conceptual 
controversy itself and another to explore the obstacles in the way of securing 
recognition as someone returned from exile, as well as specialized studies of 
1930s émigrés ranging from the political scientist Franz L. Neumann to the 
literary critics Hans Mayer and Erich Kahler'’—I have attempted to explain 
why I consider the political concept to be the best starting point even for the 
developments that Said, Milosz, and others have so insightfully identified. ‘The 
study of First Letters is a continuation of that inquiry, precisely because it 
pinpoints the difficulty of conceptualizing “return,” especially in cases of cul- 
tural producers, smce boundaries have become so fluid and irreversible cul- 
tural changes so rapid and deep. 

There are, of course, First Letters that fit easily in the political reading 
of “exile and return.” The leftist writer Alfred Kantorowicz, for example, 
although well placed as director of the CBS short-wave station in New York 
City, wrote to the German author Erich Kastner in March of 1946: 


These have been stormy years for us and they can be summed up [by saying 
that] we are in the fourteenth year of our exile, which we view as exile, now 
as before, although we have done well in this—in contrast to France—truly 


hospitable country.'® 


Kantorowiz made his return a short while later to the Soviet zone of Germany, 
notwithstanding earlier quarrels with the Communist Party to which he 
belonged in the years of the great Popular Front movements, and he remained 
many years in the DDR (German Democratic Republic). A different political 
writer whose time in exile, as in Germany before and after, was devoted to 
vehemently idiosyncratic and anti-popular-front politics—pacifist, anarchist, 
gay—Kurt Hiller, similarly mdicated to Kastner in April 1946, “I belong in 
Germany and will naturally return.” He was not at all shy about insisting on 
the correctness of his political views both before and after his exile, and prided 


17 David Kettler and Thomas Wheatland, Learning from Franz L. Neumann (London: Anthem, 
2019); “The Symbolic Uses of Exile: Erich Kahler at Ohio State University,” in 
Alexander Stephan (ed.), Exzle and Otherness (Oxford: Peter Lang, 2005), pp. 269-310. 
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himself not only on having been among the first hundred persons stripped 
of his citizenship by the Nazis but also on his defiance. He writes to Kastner, 
whom he restores without question to the status of ally, in recollection of their 
time together in an oppositional formation within the pro-Communist writers’ 
group in the last year of the Weimar Republic: 


It is only an accident that I am still alive. On the 14th of July 1933, the SS 
whipped me three-quarters to death in the Berlin Columbia-House. And by 
the way, I published to the last detail everything that I experienced in the Nazi 
dungeons."° 


For Hiller, as for Fraenkel, no talk of “things” that happened “over there.” In 
the event, he did not actually go back to Germany until 1955—naturally to 
the Federal Republic—but his activities were all predicated on his return. 
The cases of Kantorowicz and Hiller should not lead to the conclusion 
that the difference between the straightforward “political” model of exile and 
the more complex and ambiguous one corresponds simply to the difference 
between the Left and others among the émigrés, leaving aside the cases of 
active Communists, whose enactment of classical exile and return was organ- 
izationally defined. Someone like Hans Mayer, however, who did move to the 
GDR after his first years of return to Germany, spent the rest of his long life as 
literary critic and publicist wondering about the relationships among the cat- 
egories of exile, cosmopolitan, and outsider, all of which he considered appro- 
priate to himself—provided only that the “exile” be recognized as of a kind 
that permitted no “return.” My point at this point in my study is not simply 
that the term has been rendered problematic by contamination with religious 
and other extended or metaphoric senses of exile, but also that the conditions 
of late modernity greatly complicate the circumstances even in cases where 
the political paradigm would prima facie apply, where we are talking, in short, 
about individuals who were forced to leave because causes in which they were 


19 DLA Marbach: NachlaB Kastner, Kurt Hiller, and Erich Kastner, 2.4.1946. 

20 David Kettler, “A German Subject to Recall: Hans Mayer as Internationalist, 
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actively engaged—and that were construed as political by their enemies, if 
not by themselves—had suffered defeat, who were subject to “political justice” 
in its most egregious form, and who found themselves in the special situation 
of the political émigré, forced to negotiate for recognition and livelihood in a 
more or less welcoming place of asylum. 

In recent years, much scholarship has transmuted exile into a metaphor for 
a spiritually exalted, synchronic, emancipated, limitless, and creative state of 
estrangement from quotidian concerns. Our sampling of First Letters shows 
a number of the most persistent and difficult questions confronting exile as 
confronted by historical actors banished from their native scenes of action. 
First are precisely the everyday concerns of asylum, livelihood, and isolation 
that engross all but the most privileged exiles. Second is the practical relation 
to the play of power and resistance that shaped their past and shapes their 
prospects. Third is the disrupted and unfinished business with those they are 
compelled to leave behind, friends or foes, as well as the effort to negotiate 
new enterprises with their fellows and their hosts. Fourth are the diverse 
and often alternating emotional stresses of rage, shame, confusion, and 
defiant missionary aspiration, under conditions of disorientation and uncer- 
tain recognition. Fifth, and often encompassing the others, is the consuming 
question of return, which is often understood as a necessary moment in 
the concept of exile, with the time of exile being charged with anticipation 
of return and the moment of return being correspondingly imbued with 
the remembrance of exile. Exile and return are interdependent and even 
co-present. We have captured a number of exiles at a critical moment with 
regard to that conjunction. The selection is admittedly almost accidental, 
but our sample nevertheless permits us to identify not only the factors above 
that speak against a turning away from the older model, but also some con- 
siderations that help to explain the view that this classical formation may be 
obsolete, if only because of the ever greater elusiveness of return during the 
past century, as the binary opposition between exile and home loses some 
of its meanings. The rapid reclasssifications of social identities—which may 
appear as an opportunity in the case of reception in comparatively open 
cosmopolitan scientific or cultural elites or as a sentencing in the case of 
relegation to the swarm of bureaucratically administered refugees—may 
drain myths of return of their emotional or political relevance. The sense of 
redemptive mission that has often represented the prospect of return in the 
history of exiles appears to lose coherence or point. Corresponding to these 
rapid changes in the conditions of political exile are the swift and funda- 
mental structural changes that typically accompany the transformations that 
open the way to “return,” as the localized polities, societies, and cultures are 
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incorporated in wider contexts of power and meaning, and as the politics 
of memory are subjected to control by agencies and technologies unknown 
to earlier times. 

The First Letters capture the tension between these tendencies and foster 
a thick description of exile in the twentieth century, in place of an abstract 
choice of models. That is the aim of the project. 


Chapter 2 


“THAT I WILL RETURN, MY FRIEND, 
YOU DO NOT BELIEVE YOURSELF”! 


KARL WOLFSKEHL — EXUL POETA 


Detlef Garz 


David Kettler, with whom this project began and on whose ideas it is based,” 
describes First Letters in the context of the German-speaking emigration 
between 1933 and 1945 “as opening moves in a (re)negotiation of relations 
under conditions of uncertainty.”? These moves can begin as well in exile as 
in Germany or Austria. Implicitly connected with this are at least two simple 
and, at the same time, fundamental questions: Who am I? And Who am I in 
relation to you you?* According to David Kettler, it is a matter of questions of 


1 Karl Wolfskehl Briefwechsel, 14.10.46, to G. R. Heyer. 

2 David Kettler, “«Erste Briefe» nach Deutschland: Zwischen Exil und Riickkehr,” 
Keuschrift fiir Ideengeschichte, H.I1/2 (2008): 80-108. David Kettler, “Ausgebrannt im Exil? 
Erste Briefe zweier ‘verbrannter’ Dichter,” in Primus-Heinz Kucher, Johannes Evelein, 
and Helga Schreckenberger (eds.), Erste Briefe/First Letters aus dem Exil 1945-1950. 
Formen und Fallbeispiele eines (un)méglichen Gesprichs (Munich: Edition Text+Kritik, 2011), 
pp. 63-81. 

3 Kettler, “Erste Briefe,” p. 84. Cf. also the definition of the editor of the first German 
volume: “The First Letters to which this work refers and which will be examined are items 
of correspondence that mark the renewal of a conversation, beginning in 1945-46, 
between exiles and friends or colleagues who had remained in National Socialist 
Germany or Austria.” Primus Heinz Kucher, Erste Brefe/First Letters aus dem Exail. 
1945-1950 (Munich: Edition Text+kritik, 2011), p. 9. 

4 See also Bruce S. Elliot, David A. Gerber, and Suzanne M. Sinke (eds.), “Introduction,” 
Letters across Borders. The Epistolary Practices of International Migrants (New York, 2006), 
pp. 1-25. 
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recognition or, I would like to add, of questions of denying as well as granting 
recognition.’ Then, however, it is also a matter of exploring, in a kind of 
meta-thematization, “which questions are considered negotiable and which 
are not.”° 

First letters are, first of all, not first impressions or first social contacts. They 
are rather documents that build on previous social contacts. They have a his- 
tory, and this prehistory, filled with practical life experiences, may have taken 
very different courses and rest on different social constellations and starting 
points. To remain in the academic domain for the sake of simplicity, the cor- 
respondence can be between former colleagues, teachers, and students, or 
even scholars known only through the literature, persons known through 
hearsay, and so on can write to each other; but former scholarly competitors 
can also correspond; friends, spouses, people who love or have loved each 
other, and, yes, even erstwhile strangers can take up direct or indirect contact 
or correspond with each other. In this, the prehistory of the respective part- 
ners or the prehistory of the respective relationship will always have an effect 
on the renewed initiation of a relationship, so that there is no “zero point” of 
life-practical contacts. Expressed in the concepts of Ulrich Oevermann: We 
recognize a generating parameter, which a social reality has generated, and 
the interacting ones can and must then make decisions and choose options 
against this background. 

To take up the chess metaphor also mentioned by David Kettler: The 
chessboard is standing, and the pieces are not only set up, but the game has 
already begun; it was in progress and has only been interrupted—for a more 
or less long time. For those people who already knew each other, a common 
path had thus been traced and laid out. But the analogy ends there. In the 
historical pause, one hardly dares to say, in the interruption of the game, mon- 
strous things happened. How does one deal with it? It can hardly be ignored. 


5 Cf. Detlef Garz, “Weder Solidaritat noch Recht noch Liebe—Grundziige einer Moral 
der Aberkennung. Aberkennungstrilogie, Part I,” in Heiner Drerup and Werner 
Folling (eds.), Gleichheit und Gerechtigkeit. Pidagogische Revistonen (Dresden, 2006), pp. 51— 
69. Detlef Garz, “Wie wir zu dem werden, was wir sind. Uber Anerkennungs- und 
Aberkennungsprozesse in der sozialisatorischen Interaktion. Aberkennungstrilogie, 
Part II,” in Sabine Andresen, Inga Pinhard, and StefanWeyers (eds.), Erziehung— 
Ethik—Eninnerung. Pidagogische Aufkldrung als intellektuelle Herausforderung (Weinheim, 2007), 
pp. 34-50. Detlef Garz, “Wenn guten Menschen Béses widerfahrt—Uber einen 
Extremfall von Aberkennung. Aberkennungstrilogie, Part 3,” i Anton Bucher (ed.), 
Moral, Religion, Politik: Psychologisch-padagogische Kuginge (Wien, 2007), pp. 209-25. 

6 Kettler, “Erste Briefe,” p. 85. 
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David Kettler finally rightly points out that these negotiations are also about 
the question of recognition. Recognition is one of the central generalized 
social expectations that a person has of his or her environment.’ We expect 
recognition as a person, as a partner, as a citizen, or even as a colleague. We 
become what we are by gaining recognition from others. In concrete terms, this 
recognition can be seen at least on three different, albeit related, levels: First, 
as an experience of elementary emotional (parental) affection, understood as 
love in the broadest sense; then as an experience of being integrated into a 
context structured by legal relationships; finally, as an experience of solidarity 
as a feeling of being accepted in a supportive, even caring community. This 
means that biographical development, according to Honneth, is formed “over 
the path of emotional ties, the granting of rights [and] a common orientation 
towards values.”® And in the same way, this development can be retrograde if, 
as happened with Karl Wolfskehl, recognition becomes its denial.’ 


About Karl Wolfskehl 


The lyricist Karl Wolfskehl'® (1869-1948) is not unknown, even if he is 
repeatedly counted among the “forgotten authors.” Especially recently, he 
has received attention directly or in the context of the new debate about 


7 Axel Honneth, Kampf um Anerkennung (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp 1992) (The Struggle 
Jor Recognition (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995)). 

8 Ibid., p. 152. 

9 Cf. Ursula Blomer, “Im uebrigen wurde es still um mich,” Aberkennungsprozesse im 
nationalsozialistischen Deutschland (Oldenburg, 2004). 

10 For his exile in general, see the outstanding biography by Friedrich Voit, Aarl Wolfskehl. 
Leben und Werk im Exil (Géttingen, 2005). Furthermore, Hansgerd Delbriick, “Zurufe 
von fernher, Wolfskehl in Neuseeland,” in P. Hoffmann (ed.), Aarl Wolfskehl. Tiibinger 
Symposium zum 50. Todestag (Tiibingen, 1999), pp. 13-37. Paul Hoffmann, “Karl 
Wolfskehls Identitat,” in P. Hoffmann (ed.), Aarl Wolfskehl. Tiibinger Symposium zum 50. 
Todestag (Titbingen, 1999), pp. 79-108. Paul Hoffmann (ed.), Karl Wolfskehl. Tiibinger 
Symposium zum 50. Todestag (Tiibingen, 1999). Karlhans Klunker, “Karl Wolfskehl als 
Briefschreiber,” in Paul Gerhard Klusmann (ed.), Aal Wolfskehl Rolloquium. Vortriige— 
Berichte—Dokumente (Castrum Peregrini 32, Heft 156-58) (Amsterdam, 1983), pp. 177— 
86. Paul Gerhard Klusmann (ed.), Aarl Wolfskehl Kolloquium. Vortrége—Berichte—Dokumente 
(Castrum Peregrini 32, Heft 156-58) (Amsterdam, 1983). Margot Ruben, “Karl 
Wolfskehl. Exul Immeritus. Erinnerungen an Neuseeland,” in Paul Gerhard Klusmann 
(ed.), Aarl Wolfskehl Rolloquium. Vortrége—Berichte—Dokumente (Castrum Peregrini 32, Heft 
156-58) (Amsterdam, 1983), pp. 45-60. Manfred Schlésser, Karl Wolfskehl. 1869-1969. 
Leben und Werk in Dokumenten (Catalog) (Darmstadt, [1969] n.d.). 
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Stefan George and his “afterlife,”'' as well as in connection with the discussion 
about the “Secret Germany.”!? Nevertheless: Some biographical references 
seem appropriate. Wolfskehl was born in Darmstadt on September 17, 1869, 
to wealthy Jewish parents. After graduating from high school in 1887, he 
studied German language and literature, history of religion, and archeology 
in Giessen, Leipzig, and Berlin; he received his doctorate in 1893 in Giessen 
with a thesis on “Germanic Romantic Legends.” Wolfskehl lived in Munich 
for the longest time of his life, interrupted by a stay in Berlin from 1895 to 
1898 as well as numerous, sometimes extended trips to Italy. In December 
1898, he married Johanna (Hanna) de Haan, the nine-year-younger daughter 
of the Darmstadt court conductor Willem de Haan. Two daughters were born 
in the marriage (1899 and 1901). 

The Munich years were tremendously fruitful for the “multitalented” 
Wolfskehl, the “lavishly gifted man” (obituary Preetorius 1948). But 
also “Munich at the turn of the century is not conceivable without Karl 
Wolfskehl.”!? The days and nights of the poet and translator were determined, 
on the one hand, by a firm, life-philosophically inspired Schwabing exuber- 
ance and, on the other hand, by his close affiliation to the circle around 
Stefan George; but despite his closeness to and veneration of the “master,” 
Wolfskehl succeeded in maintaining great authenticity and autonomy in 
his works. Even after the war and inflation had destroyed his fortune and 
an existence as a “privateer” was no longer possible, Munich remained his 
home and homeland, where he worked as an editor, journalist, translator, 
and bibliophile publisher. However, immediately in 1933, unlike many, yes, 
almost all others, he became aware that staying in Germany was not pos- 
sible. He went via Switzerland into exile in Italy, where he remained—where 
he could remain—auntil Hitler and Mussolini’s close rapprochement in May 
1938. Then it was time to move on. As a new site of exile, Wolfskehl chose 
the land most remote from Europe—New Zealand—where he, 69 years old, 
arrived in July 1938 with his partner, the economic historian Dr. Margot 


11 Thomas Karlauf, Stefan George. Die Entdeckung des Charisma (Miinchen, 2007). Ulrich 
Raulff, Aveis ohne Merster. Stefan Georges Nachleben (Miinchen, 2009). Carola Groppe, 
“Das Wunder der Verwandlung, Die jiidischen Mitglieder im George-Kreis 
zwischen Jahrhundertwende, Nationalsozialismus und Exil,” in Friedrich Voit and 
August Obermayer (eds.), Exul Poeta. Leben und Werk Karl Wolfskehls im italienischen und 
neuseeldndischen Exil 1935-1948. Beitrége zum Symposium anldplich des 50. Todestages 
(Dunedin: Verlag University of Otago, 1999), pp. 7-46. 

12 Micha Brumlik, “Die Ikonisierung Stauffenbergs. Stefan George, Karl Wolfskehl 
und das ‘Geheime Deutschland,” Blatter fiir deutsche und internationale Politik 10 (2007): 
1210-20. “Manfred Riedel im Gesprach mit Steffen Dietzsch: Stefan Georges Geheimes 
Deutschland und Claus Schenk v. Stauffenberg,” JABLIS' Jahrbuch fir europdtsche Prozesse 
4 (2005), http://www.iablis.de/iablis_t/2005/dietzsch05.htm 

13 Schlosser, Aarl Wolfskehl. 1869-1969, p. 180. 
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Ruben, born in 1908,'* and settled in Auckland. Here Wolfskehl worked 
on his poems, compiled them, and revised them anew. Threatened by 
blindness, letters from exile were written at the same time—in large numbers 
and with great intensity—so that one can speak of an independent part of 
his work. Also in exile followed his turn towards Judaism as well enhanced 
as, especially, his dispute with those who had remained in Germany, which 
will be discussed here. Karl Wolfskehl died on June 30, 1948, in Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

The following corpus of letters, which includes the epistolary exchange 
between Karl Wolfskehl and friends and colleagues living in Germany as well 
as a (partly) open letter, is at my disposal.'° The 14 letters are sorted here 
according to the acknowledgments or summaries by Karl Wolfskehl (KW). 
C means that it is an exchange with colleagues, and F means that it is corres- 
pondence with friends, which is accordingly of a personal nature. 


Date/By/Born To Type 
1. 26.5.46 Friedrich von der Leyen 1873 KW Cc 
2. 30.7.46 KW von der Leyen Cc 
3. 5.8.46 KW Lore Schultz, Zwingenberg Fe 

Youth Friend 
4. 30.3 (input 12.9.46) KW F 
Kurt Frener 1899 
5. 29.8.46 Gertrud Countess Helmstatt KW F 
1884 
6. 13.9.46 KW Kurt Frener partly public Cc 
letter 
7. 14.10.46 KW Gustav Richard Heyer 1890 C 
8. 17.10.46 Marie Buchhold 1890 KW F 
9. 1.11.46 KW Gertrud Countess Helmstatt F 
(Hou) 


14 Margot Ruben did not work only as Wolfkehl’s secretary—he could not use the type- 
writer, but dictated his letters; she was rather, for small compensation, his “maid of all 
work” in New Zealand. She earned credit beyond measure by her posthumous restor- 
ation of his works and the publication of Wolfkehl’s letters. 

15 It is not a question, accordingly, of the documents themselves (with the exception of 
letters 4 and 13), but of their published versions, which were in part, shortened. Errors 
in the transmission are also not to be precluded. See fn. 7. 

16 In the only available reply, Karl Wolfskehl reveals himself very directly: 


Dear Lore, such an unexpected but by no means unlonged for event makes our 
kind sense with daylight clarity that which must not be lost: the lasting character of 
genuine experiences beyond all mere happenings. Write me again soon, tell me more! 
Everything is important to the lonely. 


With all my heart; [without signature in the published version]. 
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Date/By/Born To Type 
10. 17.12.46 Kurt Frener KW F 
11. 25.12.46 Gustav Richard Heyer KW Cc 
12. 28.12.46 Emil Preetorius “1883 KW F 
13. 12.2.47'7 KW Marie Buchhold F 
14. 17.3.47 KW Emil Preetorius F 


Furthermore, the following correspondence between Emil Preetorius and 
Karl Wolfskehl was also drawn on: 


Emil Preetorius to KW 10.4.47 
KW to Emil Preetorius 25.6.47 
Emil Preetorius to KW 8.8.47 

KW to Emil Preetorius End 47 
KW to Emil Preetorius 23.1.48 
Emil Preetorius to KW 26.5.48 


In addition, two letters refer to the correspondence with Germany: 


July 1946 KW to Grete Pohl-Collin,'® London 
27.9.46 KW to Curt from Faber du Faur,'? New Haven, Connecticut, 
United States 


What is written in letters usually requires and receives a framing through the 
introductory lines, within which the relational aspect, that is, the manner of 
dealing between the writer and the addressee, must be formulated and clari- 
fied; in our case, this must take place after an interruption and all that has 
happened. Specific differences can and will exist between persons of different 
degrees of mutual trust: Do I know the person? Since when? How well do 
we know one another? Here the spectrum ranges from very close to fleeting. 
A high measure of closeness makes it possible—in principle, at least when 
it is the intention of the writers—to convey more confidential information 
or to ask about from the correspondent. With fleeting acquaintances, not to 


17 The date on the original. In KWB, it is marked “end of 1946” (922). 
18 Margarete Pohl-Collin (1878-1968), painter. 
19 Curt von Faber du Faur (1890-1966), Germanist. 
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speak of persons previously unknown, on the other hand, distance may be 
maintained. On the other hand, expectations may be higher in the cases of 
confidants, of friends, than of colleagues and strangers. 

So what are the moves that are invoked in the reconnection to the former 
contact? For this purpose, I will examine the correspondence (1.e., letters and 
replies) that were initiated by the German side. I will describe the two earliest 
correspondences in more detail, also in order to clarify my approach, and 
will illuminate the subsequent correspondence only in brief. From a methodo- 
logical perspective, this is an analysis of letters carried out by social science 
means, but in the case of Karl Wolfskehl’s letters, it is certainly also an analysis 


of works of art.”° 


1. Friedrich von der Leyen to Karl Wolfskehl, 26.5.46 


Dear Doctor! 


Unfortunately I learned only very late that you have lost your kind and always 


so sympathetic wife. 


I begin with the first, very early correspondence between Friedrich von der 
Leyen (1873-1966), professor of philology in Cologne from 1920 to 1937 and 
since 1937 senator of the Deutsche Akademie der Dichtung (German Academy of 
Poetry) in Munich. 

After this opening, the following topics are addressed: 


1. the continuation of his scientific publication activity; as well as 

2. areference to the past, combined with the information that he “had also 
worked for the German Academy in Munich” (KWB, letter 402); 

3. a brief look at the present situation of the von der Leyen family and a 
question about the fate of Karl Wolfskehl placed at the end of the letter, 
in the conclusion of which the thematic circle closes with the remark that 
Hanna Wolfskehl will remain unforgotten. 


20 Ulrich Oevermann considers “the analysis of art works as the royal road of empir- 
ical social research.” Ulrich Oevermann, “Literarische Verdichtung als soziologische 
Erkenntnisquelle,” In: Michael Wicke (ed.): Aonfigurationen lebensweltlicher Strukturphdnomene 
(Opladen: Leske & Budrich, 1997), pp. 276-335, here p. 276; cf. also Boris Zizek, 
Probleme und Formationen des modernen Subjekts—Xu einer Theorie der universalen Bezogenheiten 
des Subjekts (Diss. Mainz, 2010). 
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The closing formula reads. 


Always your old von der Leyen. 
Karl Wolfskehl’s reply is dated 30.7.46. 


Dear Professor von der Leyen, 


Although I have heard all kinds of reliable information about the state of intel- 
lectual affairs in Germany from various quarters, especially from America and 
Switzerland. Nevertheless, your letter, together with a few from Munich, Berlin 


and Heidelberg, is among the earliest to address me directly. 
He then proceeds 


1. briefly about the death of his “real-life companion,” before he 

2. takes a position on von der Leyens’s behavior during National Socialism; 

3. and only then he takes as his theme von Leyens’s planned book project, 
making firm proposals; 

4. the last substantive reference concerns his resumption of the 
“Schlummerlied” (Song of Rest), which he sees as the payment of a debt of 
gratitude to his teacher Rudolf Hildenbrand.”! 


The farewell reads: “I greet you with a memory that now feels like half a cen- 
tury in age. [K.W.]” 

Professor Friedrich von der Leyen (1873), who was about the same 
age, takes the death (on 7.3.46) of Karl Wolfskehl’s wife, who remained in 
Germany, as the occasion for opening the exchange of letters at a compara- 
tively early point in time, namely on 26.5.46. In doing so, he fulfills, first of 
all, an expectation of courtesy and, given a certain measure of familiarity, 
an obligation of courtesy as well. The letter, however, centers on his plans 
for numerous publications on “German poetry” and related subjects, before 
briefly touching on the past years. He speaks of “serious conflicts with the gov- 
ernment of the time” (KWB, letter 402) in 1937 and of his move to Munich, 
“where I also functioned for the German Academy” (ibid.). Finally, he poses 
the question of Wolfskehl’s condition and associates it with a concrete expect- 
ation. “I still hope for your recollections. [...] As a replacement for what has 


21 Rudolf Hildenbrand (1824—94), Germanist. 
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been irretrievably lost” (ibid.). With the concluding formula “always your old 
von Leyen,” he makes it clear that for him the events of the past years have 
not led to any change in the relationship. It signals: “I am who I have always 
been, and so I step towards you.” 

Karl Wolfskehl’s reply of 30.7.46 first addresses the themes given. He 
speaks in an impersonal manner about the loss of his “life companion” and 
the uncertainty associated with this—as one would do to a distant acquaint- 
ance. However, the opinion is clearer with regard to past events. In a subtle 
way, he conveys to his colleague that he possesses information that enables 
him without question to assess the other’s conduct. With feigned naivety he 
writes. I have “learned that you acted as President of the German Academy in 
Munich, without my being able to clarify the intentions and modes of action 
of this scientific institute” (KWB, letter 403). And he recalls the fact that they 
were both in Florence in the spring of 1938, at the same time but in separate 
locations, especially addressing the fact that no meeting between them took 
place. While von der Leyen gave lectures there, it was Wolfskehl’s assignment 
to say goodbye to Europe. Wolfskehl admonishes his correspondent with these 
recollections, especially the failure to meet, before he addressed further issues 
and thus “restores” normality. First of all, he sketches his own situation at the 
present time, which is followed by objective suggestions regarding the publica- 
tion plans of von der Leyen. 

In summary, the present exchange of letters represents an exchange 
between two colleagues who value each other professionally, share common 
interests, and who had previously worked on joint publications. The relation- 
ship is objective, distanced, and not very close; at least Wolfskehl makes it clear 
to his correspondent that he is aware of von Leyen’s misconduct, but that he 
is nevertheless prepared to resume professional contact, as is shown by the 
conclusion of his letter: “I greet you with a memory that now feels like half a 
century in age” (KWB, letter 403). 


2. Kurt Frener to Karl Wolfskehl, 30.3.46 (Receipt 12.9.46) 


The second correspondence begins with a letter from Kurt Frener (1877), 
which he had already written on 30 March and sent (immediately afterward?), 
but which Karl Wolfskehl did not receive until 12.9.46. 


Dear Kar!! 


Yesterday the “Neue Zeitung’ (Munich), an American newspaper for the German 
population, published the announcement that postal traffic with foreign 
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countries was permitted again with effect from April 1, 1946. Accordingly, 
I want to take the opportunity to write to you first, after I have only been able 


to receive a short message from you now and then via Kiech” in recent years. 
This is followed by 


1. the information about the death of Hanna Wolfskehl, combined with 
reflections on death in general, 

2. followed by references to the deaths occurring in his own family, as well as 

3. information on the current situation “after the entry of the American 
occupying power,” whereby Frener enters especially into the development 
of his children during the war and afterward. He also points out that he 
has been working in a chemical factory in Darmstadt since 1940, currently 
as a managing clerk (Prokurist). 

4, With regard to the addressee, he passes on the question of his possible 
return and notes that he had hesitated with an answer, but that he is cer- 
tain that this “answer will be different in tone and different in reasoning 
from those of Thomas Mann.” 

5 At the end of the letter, Frener concedes the “act of self-destruction” for 
Germany, but lets Karl Barth offer his judgment, which “tries to under- 
stand our situation.” 


The letter ends: “In greeting you heartily, also from my wife, I am, as always, 
yours, Kurt.” 

Kurt Frener, the friend from Darmstadt, three years his junior, begins his 
writing very soberly. After his notice that correspondence is again possible 
only now and a reference to previous smaller messages, he expresses his sym- 
pathy upon the death of Hanna Wolfskehl, which he associates with thoughts 
on death in general, extending to a reference to the publication “Der Tod 
des Sokrates” (“The Death of Socrates”) by Romano Guardini, which was 
written during the war. Frener then points out that death has also struck his 
own family. However, he considers himself, his wife, and his seven children 
to be fortunate. Nothing happened to them, although Darmstadt was up to 
80 percent destroyed. The “American occupying power” is mentioned only in 
passing, without comment. Finally, Frener refers to his position in the chemical 
industry, which has occupied him since 1940. At present, he is employed in a 


22 The abbreviation refers to Kiechlingsbergen am Kaiserstuhl, where Wolfskehl had 
acquired property and where the family that remained in Germany lived. 
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leading position as procurator. Furthermore, he emphasizes his recent work 
in the “Denazification Committee” and the “Audit Committee for Aryanized 
Companies”—probably also as a signal for his political “unencumbered” 
condition—as well as his occasional lectures—for example, on Hdélderlin or 
Jakob Burkhardt. 

Only in the last part, in barely more than five lines, does he address a 
possible return of Karl Wolfskehl to Germany, and appear perplexed. He 
does not know what to say in response to corresponding inquiries addressed 
to him and has therefore “understandably hesitated to give any answer” 
(letter 30.3.1946). Only one thing seems certain to him. “Your answer will 
be different in tone and different in reasoning than that of Thomas Mann” 
(ibid.).?? Frener concludes his remarks with a long quotation from the Swiss 
theologian Karl Barth, which he, presumably in contrast to Thomas Mann’s 
letter, sees as the appropriate reaction to the situation in Germany. Barth asks. 
“Should one not respect the situation”? and suggests—nolens volens—‘‘to start 
anew under these most difficult circumstances and conditions.” The formula 
of farewell is rather conventional, by no means effusive. 

Karl Wolfskehl answers on 13.9.46, possibly also on 14.9.46; in any case, 
however, very quickly, and he shapes his letter so that the letter changes into 
an open letter after a short introduction. 


My dear Kurt, I received your letter of 30 March the day before yesterday, thus 
on 12 September. However long the journey, it arrived at the right time. It is the 
most important and weighty word that addresses me from beyond the imme- 


diate family circle. 


23 The debate between Thomas Mann and Walter von Molo conducted in open letters, 
with continuations and repeated polemical escalation by Frank Thiess until well into 
1946, had led to a polarization between exiles and intellectuals who had remained in 
Germany. See chapters by Leonore Krenzlin and Reinhard Mehring in this volume, as 
well as Ulrich Baron, “Innere Emigration. Essay-Serie Insider—Outsider. Deutschland 
Radio, Manuskript,” 9.3.2008. Thomas Mann had argued in a consolatory manner in 
many respects in the debate thrust on him, but he had also specified in a quite precise 
manner wherein he saw the defects of those who remained, and which prevented him, at 
least for the time being, from returning to Germany. In his open letter he characterized 
the writings composed during the time of National Socialism as “less than worthless,” 
and turned with this against the concept of “inner emigration” popularized by Thiess, 
which was used—in some measure by infamous methods—to portray those who had 
remained as the “upright” and the exiles as “traitors to the fatherland.” An additional 
consequence of this struggle, not to be underestimated, consisted in that the exiles were 
denied “an understanding for the German situation” (see Krenzlin, this volume). 
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And at the beginning of that longer part, which Karl Wolfskehl himself 
describes as an open letter, it reads: 


Dear Kurt, we understand each other too well, we are too inextricably linked to 
each other, for you not to realize why I bring such an experience so visibly to the 
fore. You will see, that I am at the same time taking a position on the question 


asked by you and by each of the letter writers [...] concerning my return. 
The private part of Karl Wolfskehl’s answer points 


1. (after some comments about people who had already written) 

2. especially to the correspondence with Friedrich von der Leyen. It becomes 
clear how his behavior under National Socialism had “seriously damaged 
him” (KWB, letter 423). 

3 However, Karl Wolfskehl is more irritated by the fact that other writers 
do not ask about his condition either, so that what is at issue, he concludes 
the private part, is “the general state of my attitude, indeed of the overall 
spiritual content.” 


Immediately following the passage quoted above, which implicitly includes 
the question of a possible return, the public part contains the following points: 


1. The emphasis on the fact that the past years have not been empty, but 
richly filled. It was not a situation “at the end of which the awakened 
person rubs his eyes, steps into that which had been, as if nothing had 
happened.” 

2. The surroundings have also changed, so that the missing person appears as 
“revenant,” as undead, as “one who wanders about.” 

3 Wolfskehl emphasizes, however, that he has evolved. He, “the Jew, the 
German poet,” calls himself “a citizen of the world.” 

4, And he speaks of how his homeland had repudiated him in the past. 
And how the talk is currently of “apostates,” “who forgot their love for 
their homeland in a foreign land.” And he answers: Who banished? Who 
became an apostate? 

5. and who, if one thinks of the George Circle, has “followed the monstrosity”? 

Who has taken away the homeland? 

7. But Wolfskehl also emphasizes his development once again. A new view, 


a 


“a ground that came to turn green.” It is the “fate of the Jews” that now 
determines his life. Expressed in the figure of Job: “since then I am, I live, 
T experience Job.” 
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8. And Germany? “The homeland [has] quite forgotten that the German 
poet Karl Wolfskehl still exists, probably forgotten that he ever existed.” 

9 In the version I have, the semi-public letter ends abruptly, the actual end 
is not recognizable. “I am not accusing, but that only those closest to 
me still know about me, that for the city whose ‘darling’ I was called in 
word and writing, whose fame and manner I proclaimed and multiplied 
like only one other, that I no longer exist for this city of Munich, that is 
the reply to you from the opposite side, Kurt. Sve transit non solum gloria sed 
etiam amor!’ 


Karl Wolfskehl’s reply, whose powerful, almost Old Testament power can 
be seen only in part in the following excerpts, has already been frequently 
discussed, especially with regard to the public portion.** For example, by 
Hannah Arendt, who described it as “perhaps the greatest document of that 
time.” I will, nevertheless, enter more deeply into some of the points that 
clarify the ways and means by which Wolfskehl reacted and how he assesses 
the events that happened during the “historical pause” and what conclusions 
he draws from them. What manners of interaction does he consider appro- 
priate in his reply, written shortly after the receipt of the letter? 

First of all, Wolfskehl welcomes the letter as the “most important and 
weighty word [...] outside the most immediate family circle” (KWB, letter 
423), so as to recall as well other letters that have reached him, many of whose 
authors he also names. He assigns a special role to the correspondence with 
Friedrich von der Leyen, who slides “over the interim period with a few half- 
true turns-of-phrase” (ibid.) and whom he reproaches for his “fearful oppor- 
tunism.” Notwithstanding, assures Wolfskehl, “I answered him nevertheless as 
nicely as appropriate.” But what disturbs Wolfskehl more and fills him with 
pain is that many others are not interested in him, and he suspects that this is 
“a general state of sentiment.” This formulation occurs immediately before 
he moves on to the part of his letter marked as public, and therefore suggests 
that he is imputing a common pattern, a common “mentality,” to those who 
remain in Germany. Then, according to the immanent logic, he can also 
address these many, of whom Kurt Frener is only part of a whole. 

Wolfskehl points out that not only were the years of his exile not an “empty 
wait,” but also that the environment has changed; that the “missing person” 
no longer knows his way around the world. He also emphasizes, however, that 


24 CE. Voit, Karl Wolfskehl, pp. 43948 
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he has not stood still during the past years, but that he—the Jew and German 
poet—now sees himself as a universalist, as a citizen of the world. 

He sees himself as the German poet repudiated by his homeland, who 
now has to hear the accusation directed against the exiles that “some have 
become apostates” and “forgot their love for their homeland in foreign coun- 
tries” (he quotes Monica Lepsius”’). But Wolfskehl defends himself fiercely. It 
was different. It was home that banished the poet, and it was “many among 
his nearest” who “followed the monstrosity.” That, and nothing else, made 
the homeland become alien to him. And Wolfskehl, in accordance with this 
view, upon this correction of the reprimands from the homeland, describes 
how he changed, how he has been transformed. It is the “Jewish fate” that 
now determines his life. Since he left Europe by boat, “since then I am, I live, 
T experience Job.” Only in this way does he want his identity to be understood, 
as rooted in Jewish history. 

And yet the letter reveals one more twist. The previously determining theme 
is taken up again. “It is the entitlement to home, to roots,” for which Karl 
Wolfskehl is suing. He implores. “How do things stand, Kurt? At that time, it 
was home that threw me out” (ibid.). And with regard to his present situation, 
he judges. “Today [...] the homeland has quite forgotten that the German 
poet Karl Wolfskehl still exists, probably forgotten that he ever existed” (ibid.) 
His accusation becomes even more concrete, even more bitter the tone, when 
he thinks of the city he thinks of as his home. “I am not accusing, but that only 
those closest to me still know about me, that for the city whose ‘darling’ I was 
called in word and writing, whose fame and manner I proclaimed and mullti- 
plied like only one other, that I no longer exist for this city of Munich, that is 
the reply to you from the opposite side, Kurt” (ibid.). 

The reply in the second part makes it clear, first of all, that this is an open letter 
of a special kind. Addressed first and foremost is a circle of friends, namely the 
circle around Stefan George. Only in this way does it make sense, as happened, 
to speak of “the nearest of our circle” or of “the name, value and honor of the 
Master.” While the correspondence is indeed conducted in the aftermath of 
and informed by the Walter von Molo~Thomas Mann controversy, but espe- 
cially the reply letter displays special features that distinguish it in many respects 
from the previous debate. Formally, the letter does not as such address a wider 
audience but rather speaks, first of all, to the circle that had formed around 
Stefan George—even if the distribution of the letter eventually went beyond 
this and brought about wider consequences. Even stronger are the differences 


25 Daughter of the married artists, Sabine und Reinhold Lepsius, in whose Berlin salon 
Karl Wolfskehl had taken part. 
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in contents, which are due to the situation as well as to the different biograph- 
ical background. Karl Wolfskehl speaks only for himself and addresses his circle 
when he describes the situation. He describes his path towards Judaism, which he 
interprets in the form and at the instance of Job. And he draws attention to the 
process that we can describe today as the misrecognition or withdrawal of iden- 
tity. Before his exile, especially during his time in Munich, he was recognized. 
Recognized as a civic and national citizen, recognized by his circle of friends 
and, what seems indispensable for the poet, recognized as an artist whose words 
are not “beautiful” or “deeply felt” but “reality.” Karl Wolfskehl postulates here 
the identity of work and life. If one ignores or takes away the one, then one 
ignores or takes away the other. And that is exactly what has happened. Out 
of the recognition of the work and out of the recognition of the person, from 
affection and love, has become denial. A few, even here only some among the 
circle of friends, still stand by him. Others—including Kurt—seem undecided, 
seem to be in an intermediate space. And many, those who were the recipients 
of his works and who made up his circle of friends in Germany and especially in 
Munich, have fallen silent. One who lives in exile stands isolated when he cannot 
obtain a circle. How should this happen for a poet of the German language? 
How should it be possible? A return seems impossible, the environment and 
thus the poet’s world is lost. That is how it comes about that he places himself 
in the tradition of the “Jewish destiny.” Job. The loss, the deprivation of identity, 
is followed by a new or renewed membership in a collective that maintains itself 
in this way and no other. Sociality or a sense of belonging together is restored. 
But affiliations are not simply interchangeable. One cannot switch seamlessly 
from one collective to another. Something remains, forever, lost. “So, Kurt, [...] 
You know me, I don’t need to tell you what [...] home was for me: everything.” 
But Karl Wolfskehl also wants to remain true to himself: He heeds what he 
formulated in his letter of 19.1.47 to Edgar Salin in Basel. “An outcast poet does 
not skulk back” (ZJE, 312). 


3. Karl Wolfskehl to Gustav Richard Heyer, 14.10.46*° 


My dear Gustav Richard Heyer, 


Your few lines contain a lot [...] make it possible to guess much more. 


eal 


(in the published version without conclusion) 


26 Heyer’s first letter is not available. 
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Reply 
Gustav Richard Heyer to Karl Wolfskehl, 25.12.46 


Dear and Revered Carlo Wolfskehl 


The Christmas days, when people used to live completely in the present, which 
contained everything in its joys, pleasures and gifts, are year after year ever more 
dedicated to the distant—to remembrance 


[.--] 


And I am, with greetings which Zoe joins very warmly, as ever and ever 


Your faithful G. R. Heyer 


The correspondence between Karl Wolfskehl and the physician Gustav 
Richard Heyer (1890), 20 years younger and oriented toward the psycho- 
therapeutic teachings of C. G. Jung, is “problem-free.” The fact that a com- 
paratively strong tone of familiarity prevails—“Dear and revered Carlo 
Wolfskehl’ (RWB, letter 427)—1s certainly connected with the fact that Heyer 
also belonged to the circle around Stefan George.”’ 

The first document available in this case is a reply from Wolfskehl dated 
14.10.46 (the (short) first letter from Heyer is probably dated July 1946), in 
which he seizes “the hand you are now extending once again” (K WB, letter 
426) and is pleased that he is still remembered. But a reunion, not to speak 
of an extended one, seems impossible for him, whereby he sees the difh- 
culties above all on the German side: “How could you receive me?” (ibid.). 
But beyond this, Wolfskehl is interested at this early stage in learning more 
about the situation in Germany. He also wants to describe his own situation, 
only later; the relevant short passage, however, shows a thoroughly positive 
assessment of his own situation. “But I continue to work and produce. My 
strength is not yet lamed, that is the best that remains to be reported” (KWB, 
letter 426). 

Gustav Richard Heyer uses his detailed reply of 25.12.46, in turn, to convey 
a range of the information requested as well as to offer his own reflections, 
going beyond this. At the beginning, on the occasion of the “Christmas Days,” 
he sets off thoughts on death and distance over against hopes for “light” and 
“warmth.” He then expresses his gratitude for the “hand of friendship” 
extended to him and finally discusses the question of a possible return of 


27 Cf. Andreas von Heydwolff, “Heyer, Gustav Richard,” in Gerhard Stumm et al. (eds.), 
Personenlextkon der Psychotherapie (Wien, 2005), pp. 212-13, here p. 212. 
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Wolfskehl very skeptically. In his description of Germany, he refers to the sym- 
metry existing there between the “outer ruins” and the “inner destruction.” 
He then goes into his life story in detail and expands on his present activ- 
ities, as well as on his plans for the future, before bringing the conversation to 
common acquaintances. The letter ends with the friendly formulation “as ever 
and always, Your faithful G.R. Heyer” (ibid.). 

The two letters show a rapid mutual rapprochement. A rapprochement 
that appears simple, since the relationship between the two authors is based 
on mutual trust, but was not—and was not to be—very close. Although Heyer 
had joined the NSDAP (National Socialist German Workers Party) in 1937 
and had consequently worked at the “Institute for Psychological Research and 
Psychotherapy” in Berlin, he left the party again in 1944." On the whole, 
the letters remain on a nonbinding friendly level, rather than on a level of 
friendship. 


4. Gertrud Countess Helmstatt to Karl Wolfskehl, 29.8.46 


Beloved Karl, In the meantime, I have been in Munich; and this world and 
environment is so intensively home-like that one even takes the ruins to heart 


[...] Beloved Karl, write, write, and come, oh come! 
You are always in my thoughts and in my heart, nothing, nothing is forgotten! 


Hou 


Reply 
Karl Wolfskehl to Gertrud Countess Helmstatt (Hou), 1.11.46 


Beloved Hou, 


Although an echo to two such hearty calls, what I’m saying will sound rather 
“gloomy” [...] or grizzled. There is also not much cause for hallelujah. Not 
here, not there. 


llexa 
Write me sooner than soon, Hou. You are thanked and embraced. 
Hou, I am glad we are corresponding again. Greet everyone still available, 


Your Karl 


28 Ibid., p. 213. 
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From the fact that Countess Helmstatt begins her letter, on the one hand, 
with the formulation “Beloved Karl” and, on the other, with an immediate 
description of the situation in Munich and the feelings connected with 
it—despite everything—two conclusions can be drawn with regard to our 
inquiry. On the one hand, the form of address reflects a great closeness, an 
intimacy, which, on the other hand, from her point of view, does not make it 
necessary to bridge a gap in the sense that the relationship would have to be 
clarified again or even anew. This is repeated and confirmed by the emphatic 
greeting formula, which conjures up old—and obviously good—times and 
makes them last. 

Karl Wolfskehl’s reply is noticeably more restrained. He admits that he 
has understood the messages, but he cannot and will not ignore the past. 
Rather, he points out that his reply will not be equally joyful and excited, 
but rather reflective and dark. In contrast, slowly, slowly, “first things first” is 
maintained, in the (very long) reply. There are things to be said beforehand. 
And he introduces the figure of Job here as well. “The tragic experience [...] 
is called and is Job. Of all the worlds in formation, only this community, this 
ancestry, this timeless idea remained for me” (KWB, letter 420). The closing 
greeting confirms, first of all, the grateful but also thoughtful character of his 
letter. But after what had to be said was said and “the ground was cleared,” 
Wolfskehl can and wants to reconnect with what had been. Less intimately 
than Countess Helmstatt tried to determine this distance, but still close and 
friendly and with options for the future. 


5. Marie Buchhold to Karl Wolfskehl, 17.10.46 


Dear Karl— 


You ask about Darmstadt. It went under during the night of September 11th 
to 12th, 1944. 


[.--] 
With kind regards 
Marie Buchhold”? 


29 I am following the text of the original here, which was put at my disposal through the 
kindness of the Archiv der Schule und Rhén-Akademie Schwarzerden. 
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Reply 
Karl Wolfskehl to Marie Buchhold, 12.2.47 


Dear Marie Buchhold, 


Your writing has been passed on to me. It is read to me. I am almost blinded. 
I did not ask about Darmstadt. 


[.--] 


I greet you from a distance, not that of space. [Karl Wolfskehl—handwritten] 


Marie Buchhold (1890), a friend from Darmstadt who had served in reform 
pedagogy and who was already friends with Karl Wolfskehl before 1914,°%° 
begins her letter with a trick after a familiar form of address. “You ask about 
Darmstadt,” she rhetorically imputes to the recipient. Since he actually did 
not do this, the pseudoquestion can be read as an accusation, namely: “Why 
don’t you ask about Darmstadt? Why don’t you ask how we are doing?” 
The closing phrase is very conventional, slightly distanced with first and 
last names. 

It is obvious that Karl Wolfskehl does not want to get involved with this letter, 
this tone, the contents, and the implicit reproach. He touches this letter from a 
once trusted person with very light fingers. Between him and the writer, no direct 
contact is to take place—what is written is handed over—read aloud—he cannot 
(and no longer wants to) see it. And Karl Wolfskehl did not ask about Darmstadt. 
Finally, the concluding phrase makes it clear that the distance between the two 
is not bridged. Karl Wolfskehl does not want to resume “the game” under these 
conditions. 


6. Emil Preetorius to Karl Wolfskehl, 28.12.46 (1883) 


Not a word to me, dear, dearest, most trusted of all my friends? How is that, 
can it be? 


lal 


30 Cf Henriette Schmitz, “Gedankenwelten (Ambivalenzen und Konstanten). Vorbereitung, 
Aufbau und Entwicklung der Schule Schwarzerden in den padagogisch-theoretischen 
Schriften (1915-40) der Marie Buchhold” (Diplom-Arbeit) (Universitat Frankfurt/M, 
2000), here p. 19. Buchhold took active part since 1923 in the reform-pedagogically 
oriented settlement and school experiment Schwarzerden in the remoteness of the Rhén. 
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You are far, worlds removed—but everything in me, every fibre is close to you, 
close as ever—I lie at your breast, embrace, hold you and love you a thou- 
sand times, you only one of all people with whom I have ever connected. Your, 


your Emil 


Emil Preetorius 


Reply 
Karl Wolfskehl to Emil Preetorius, 17.3.47 


You, how shall I address you? 


I don’t know yet. Perhaps it will later take the form of language. 


[es] 
You are unforgotten, even the heart knows about you. 


[K.W] 


The exchange of letters between the formerly closest of friends—Emil 
Preetorius (1883),*' the illustrator, stage designer, and (since 1928) professor 
at the Academy of Fine Arts in Munich—spans and bridges in its course, 
already within a single letter, the greatest differences, and it does so with 
great emotionality. The correspondence begins comparatively late and 
begins (in my version) without any form of address, but then proceeds on a 
very private level, dedicated to friendship. It is a call, almost a cry, for the 
friend who has not given a sign of life. And it ends with the affection and 
devotion to this friend, the person missing, and it assures him of unbreak- 
able closeness even across the great distance and of the loyalty connected 
with this closeness. 

For Karl Wolfskehl too, the answer is anything but routine. He struggles, 
he fights for the right word, for the framing he wants to give (again) to 
the relationship, and he says this directly. But at the end of his long letter, 
after he has “worked through” his position and that of his friend, after 
he has admonished and reprimanded Preetorius, Wolfskehl makes it clear 
that—despite everything—he cannot and will not break away from his 
friend. 


31 Emil Preetorius was scenic director of the Bayreuth Festspiele since 1932. His scenery 
achieved great fame in the years following and were also very much treasured by Adolf 
Hitler. 
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To demonstrate how this rapprochement continues, I will repeat the 
opening of the next exchange of letters. Emil Preetorius replies immediately, 
on 10.4.47, again without a form of address. 


“T have your letter, dearest you, and tears and remorse are my part, and the anx- 
ious, terrible question: am I really as you say, as you see me?” But he also adds 
in a clever turn, appealing to the judgment of his friend. “In other words, could 


you be so wrong about the person closest to you?” 


The letter ends. “I love you a thousand times: Emil” 


Conclusion 


The essay is about the ways and means of restoring once existing relationships. 
Relationships that are marked by the fact that Karl Wolfskehl, who has been 
living in exile in New Zealand for more than eight years, is confronted with the 
question of whether and how he wants to restore old contacts and friendships. 
Does he, and how does he want to deal, after all that has happened, with those 
who remained in Germany? 

It becomes clear that his biographical background influences his mode of 
responding, which ranges from negative, on past collegiality, to the “struggle 
with and for the friend.” The correspondence with women also shows itself 
to be more strongly focused on the private and less on the artistic. Let us 
summarize the analysis: The correspondence with Friedrich von der Leyen 
and Gustav Richard Heyer remains predominantly on a distanced level. He 
deals with the former in a collegial and polite manner—in a letter to a friend, 
however, he criticizes him severely. The letter to Gustav Richard Heyer, the 
member of the circle around Stefan George, is more familiar; the formulations 
are collegial, friendly, and interested. A contact, even if less intense, will be 
possible again. 

Kurt Frener, who is close to him, is addressed individually, but is more 
of a projection screen for the circle that had formed around Stefan George. 
Its members are the primary addressees of the “Letter to Kurt.” In this 
respect, this letter is as much a “substitute letter” as ‘Thomas Mann’s Open 
Letter to Walter von Molo. Addressed are the once (and perhaps even now) 
“befriended” (KW to Curt von Faber Du Faur, 27.9.46), but it reveals a 
“semi-public” character. And in this letter, Karl Wolfskehl also makes it clear 
that, unlike Thomas Mann, he does not consider himself to be a represen- 
tative writer or an exile, but that he allows himself to take his case as an 
“individual case that should be taken seriously.” He is concerned with “his 
own fate and doom.” And it is always a question of how “Munich” behaves 
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toward him. Munich, the city he praised and “whose fame he proclaimed.” 
From the perspective of recognition theory, the question arises: What are the 
duties of a community, above all a moral community, toward the one who 
has been wronged and who has so far remained without the encounter with 
or experience of justice?” 

But Wolfskehl’s semi-open letter also shows a more far-reaching par- 
allel to that of Thomas Mann. Wolfskehl also senses and operates with a 
dichotomy: here the German mentality, the “general state of mind,” suffering 
from its own, thoroughly self-induced reality, and there the poet who lost every- 
thing. Namely, in general: the homeland, and concretely: “Including members 
of the circles of closest friends, I experienced apostasy, betrayal, cowardice and 
opportunism” (KW to Curt von Faber Du Faur, 27.9.46). It is this dichotomy, 
by the way, that generally shapes many of the letters between exiles, on the 
one hand, and those who stayed in Germany, on the other, and which makes 
mutual understanding so difficult. For the following analyses, it should also be 
kept in mind that this “semi-open” letter has probably been available to those 
addressed in Germany since about October or November 1946. 

The correspondence with Countess Helmstatt is characterized by an imbal- 
ance. Over against her exuberant letter, which relies entirely on the strength 
of their common past and rather omits the time they lived apart, he frames 
in a polite and rather friendly manner what he had more directly conveyed to 
Kurt Frener (Countess Helmstatt could not have known his open letter): It is 
necessary to talk about what is past. The past must be talked about; memory 
must, in the words of Jiirgen Habermas, be “communicatively conflated.” 
After Wolfskehl has done this “work,” he extends his conciliatory hand and 
expresses his pleasure. 

The correspondence with Marie Buchhold is an example of a friendship 
that could not revive. In her letter, Buchhold had tried in a few lines, in a mix- 
ture of directness and insecurity, to “connect with old times,” quite without 
being interested in Wolfskehl’s condition. Wolfskehl responded to this impos- 
ition with both vehemence and rejection. Under these conditions, he did not 
want to resume the old contact under any circumstances. 

The correspondence between Emil Preetorius, formerly the closest friend, 
and Karl Wolfskehl is much more multifaceted. A struggle for the relationship, 


32 Cf. Garz, “Wie wir zu dem werden, was wir sind” and “Wenn guten Menschen Boses 
widerfahrt—Uber einen Extremfall von Aberkennung.” 

33 How much of a role was played in this by the extent to which Buchhold had inclined 
toward National Socialism (cf. Voit, Karl Wolfskehl, p. 443), and whether Wolfskehl even 
knew this cannot be clarified. 
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a struggle for friendship, becomes apparent, making it clear just how the closest 
proximity can create the greatest vulnerability and the most serious injuries.** 
What you let a colleague or an acquaintance get away with is not applicable 
to your “best” friend. The behavior and statements of the person remaining 
in Germany are laid on a delicate scale, weighed and measured, and found to 
be too light. Loyalty, betrayal, and lost trust are at the center of the exchange 
of letters, something for which the term “negotiation” may sound too mer- 
cantile. A downright “titanic” wrestling manifests itself, a “give and take” that 
amounts to testing oneself and the other. Error, doubt, and self-doubt arise 
and must be examined and considered in their effects and interactions. After 
all, it is about the meaning of friendship and what role reconciliation has to 
play in it. If the self cannot be without the other, the loss of this other also 
means the loss of oneself. And it is about what friendship achieves for the 
human being, for the friends; and this correspondence shows that friendship 
can dig habitually so deep into mankind that it can outlast even the worst. 
Why this is so belongs to another discussion. 
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34 As late as July 1946, Wolfskehl had written to his acquaintance Grete Pohl-Collin 
in London: “I am extremely angry at only one, and that is Preetorius. He was 
cowardly, fraudulent and deceitful towards himself. I rise up against that” (K WB, 
letter 348). 

35 I am especially grateful to Ms. Heidrun Fink for providing a copy of the letter of 
30.3.46 from Kurt Frener to Wolfskehl. 

36 I thank Peter Becker for providing the letter of 12.2.1947 from Marie Buchhold to Karl 
Wolfskehl. 


Chapter 3 
“T DO NOT LIFT A STONE” 


THOMAS MANN’S “FIRST LETTER” 
TO WALTER VON MOLO 


Leonore Krenzlin 


I. On the Special Position of Thomas Mann’s First 
Letter—The History of Its Origin 


Among the First Letters sent to Germany from exile, Thomas Mann’s letter 
to Walter von Molo occupies a special place.' Striking is, first of all, its early 
date; its final version written on September 10, 1945,’ it may have been one of 
the first letters from exile to reach Germany. The capitulation of the German 
Reich had occurred only four months earlier, the country was devastated, 
militarily occupied, and its future political fate still unclear. The broken- 
down postal service had only been resumed in August and functioned only 
in fragments at first.* ‘The admission of civilians was virtually impossible, and 
the exiles in the United States could hardly begin to think about returning 
home. At that time, only those who had left close relatives or very good friends 


1 Thomas Mann, Warum ich nicht nach Deutschland zuriickkehre (Why I do not return to 
Germany), in Thomas Mann (ed.), Reden und Aufsdtze, Bd. 4 (Frankfurt a.M.: Fischer, 
1960), S.953--62. First printing in Aufbau v. 28.9.1945, New York, 11, no. 39 (1945): 5. 

2 Cf. Thomas Mann, Tagebiicher 1944-1946, ed. Inge Jens (Frankfurt/M: Fischer, 1986), 
10.9.1945, p. 251 (Sigle: TB). 

3 The Allied Command of the City of Berlin had agreed at the beginning of August 
1945 on the restoration of postal service. Initially, however, letters were transmitted only 
between several cities in Germany. Cf. the newspaper report “Postverkehr eréffnet” 
(Mail service restored), Tagliche Rundschau, Berlin, Nr. 70 v. 3.8.1945. 
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behind in Germany and who were worried about them tried to get in touch 
with them by mail. 

Obviously, it was not the exiled but, above all, those who had remained at 
home who wanted to get in touch, mostly for opportunistic reasons. In any 
case, as his diary shows, Thomas Mann received several letters voiced in jus- 
tificatory or lamenting tones from acquaintances and strangers in Germany 
in the summer of 1945. This evoked nothing more than a head shaking—and 
by no means the impulse to enter into a dialogue. To a letter from the art his- 
torian Emil Preetorius, a former friend of his, which arrived as early as July 
12 (TB p. 226), for example, he did not answer at first, only to groan shortly 
afterward: “A German letter, once again, from Hamburg. Complaints about 
failures in differentiation and request for remedy (!)” (IB p. 247). The insuffi- 
cient differentiation between Nazis and alleged or actual Nazi opponents on 
the part of the occupying powers was a frequently voiced complaint in the 
western zones of Germany in the first postwar months. 

Another peculiarity of Thomas Mann’s letter is that it was not written on 
his own initiative, but under strong pressure—in response to an open letter 
by Walter von Molo, which had been published in the Hesszsche Post and the 
Miinchner Zeitung on August 4.4 So Thomas Mann did not react to a private 
letter, but to a text that had already become known to the world before the 
addressee had it in his hands: It was not until August 10, six days after the 
publication, that he received from the Office of War Information (OWI) 
the notification that in Germany an Open Letter by Molo had appeared that 
contained an “Urgent Call for Return” (TB p. 239). At first, Thomas Mann 
clearly underestimated the weight of this undertaking—in any case he reacted 
quite helplessly to the pathetically presented summons by Molo: “What do 
I do about Preetorius and him?” he noted three weeks later, on August 30 
(TB p. 247). But then he realizes that the two attempts at contact cannot be 
put on the same level: an open letter could not simply be ignored and an 
answer could hardly be avoided. Thomas Mann could not escape this fait 
accompli, which was further exacerbated by radio reports about further recall 


4 Dates and locations of printing vary in the secondary literature. According to my 
research, Molo’s Open Letter appeared on 4.8.1945 simultaneously in the Miinchner 
Keuung and Hessische Post. Beyond this, Hurwitz lists reprintings I cannot review in the 
Stuttgarter Simme on 3.8 as well as the Allgemeine Zeitung, no. 1 on 8.8. Cf. Harold Hurwitz, 
Die Stunde Null der deutschen Presse. Die amerikanische Pressepolitik in Deutschland 1945-1949 
(Lhe Zero Hour of the German Press. American Press Policy in Germany 1945-1949) 
(Cologne: Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 1972), p. 415, n. 224. Grosser’s documenta- 
tion erroneously names August 18 as the printing date. Cf. Grosser, p. 17, n. 1. 
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undertakings (TB p. 248). He had no choice but to take a stand. “Letter to 
Molo begun—open or private—because a statement is due” (TB p. 248), he 
finally entered in his diary on September 2. 

After that, he works daily on the “Letter to Germany” (TB pp. 249, 253), as 
he calls it in his diary notes. On September 7, he believes himself to be finished 
with it (IB p. 250), but on a subsequent day, he lapses into “embarrassed 
experimenting with the half-abortive letter” (TB p. 250). He rejects the “newly 
written” again, winds up the letter once more on the following day, and then 
revises it again on September 10. The entry in the diary on this occasion 
reads: “The last pages of the German letter were actually taken up once more 
and supplied with a summary conclusion. (K.s wish)” (TB p. 251). Whether 
this “summary conclusion,” which he carried out at the request of his wife 
Katja, referred to an accentuation of his own position or meant some positive 
remarks on Molo is not clear from the note. But since there is talk about a revi- 
sion of the “last pages,” the latter can rather be assumed. 

On September 17, two weeks after the start of work, he submits the manu- 
script to the New York journal Aufbau (TB p. 253), where the text appears on 
September 28. It is also sent to the Office of War Information (TB p. 254)— 
obviously for use in Germany, where the reprint will be published in several 
papers at the beginning of October.° The question “open” or “private,” which 
Thomas Mann had still asked himself on September 2, had obviously resolved 
itself in the course of the writing process—Molo’s public call to return to 
Germany as soon as possible needed a response that was as public as possible. 
Slightly concealing the involuntary nature of his statement, Thomas Mann 
retrospectively summarizes the process in The Genesis of Dr. Faustus as follows: 


The answer to Germany [...] could no longer be put off, and if I set about it 
with a few sighs, there was much that urgently needed to be said [...], which 


was provided an opportunity here to take on a defensible documentary form.° 


II. On the Political Position of Walter von Molo—His Two 
First Letters to Thomas Mann 


In order to understand the situation of the two correspondents, something has 
to be said about the person and position of Walter von Molo, who is largely for- 
gotten as an author today. Born in 1890—thus 15 years younger than Thomas 


5 On 7 and 10.10.1945 in the Allgemeine Zeitung, as well as on 12.10.1945 in the Augsburger 
Anzeiger. 
6 Cited after Mann, Yagebiicher, p. 694, see n. 2. 
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Mann—Molo was quite successful in the 1920s as the author of historical 
novels that were widely read. From 1928 to 1930, he functioned as president 
of the Poetry Section of the Prussian Academy of Arts. This was the source 
of his acquaintance with Thomas Mann, but this never extended beyond the 
collegial. As chairman of the Schutzverband Deutscher Schriftsteller (Protective 
Association of German Authors), 1927—29, as well as during his time at the 
Academy, he earned much credit in connection with the social situation of 
German writers—from relief in tax legislation applicable to the construction 
of the Berlin artists’ colony to the initiation of an “emergency association for 
German literature,” which supported needy authors. Acquainted with Gustav 
Stresemann since 1919, Molo felt himself to be a mediator among the interests 
of the writers, politics, and the government. By no means can he be classified, 
as is sometimes claimed in the secondary literature, as a vdlkisch or conservative 
writer. His political position can best be described as “national-liberal.” Born 
in Moravia and raised in Austria, he is thoroughly fixated on the national dig- 
nity of Greater Germany. But he also presented himself always as a partisan 
of the Weimar Republic, as long as it existed.’ This distinguishes Molo from 
his later ally, Frank Thiess, who established himself as an “opponent of the 
Weimar Republic from the Right” at the end of the 1920s.° 

After National Socialism came to power in Germany, Molo nevertheless 
adapted hastily to the new circumstances. In the spring of 1933, he tried 
to remain at the already “cleansed” Prussian Academy of Arts and tried to 
ingratiate himself with the newly appointed Minister of Culture Bernhard 
Rust*—with which he certainly did not succeed, because his political presence 
during the Weimar period was still well remembered. So he retreated to his 
farm in Upper Bavaria'® and from there fought tenaciously against all kinds 


7 On the political position of Walter von Molo, cf. Leonore Krenzlin, “Erziehung hinter 
Stacheldraht. Wert und Dilemma von Ernst Wiecherts konservativer Opposition” 
(Education Behind Barbed Wire. Value and Dilemma of Ernst Wiechert’s Conservative 
Opposition), in Lothar Ehrlich, Jiirgen John, and Justus H. Ulbricht (eds.), Das Dritte 
Weimar. Rlasstk und Kultur im Nationalsozialismus. (The Third Weimar. Classic and Culture 
in National Socialism) (K6In Weimar Wien: Béhlau, 1999), pp. 149-61. 

8 Yvonne Wolf, Frank Thiess und der Nationalsozialismus. Ein konservativer Revolutiondr als 
Dissident (Frank ‘Thiess and National Socialism. A Conservative Revolutionary as 
Dissident) (Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 2003), p. 45. I agree with Wolf’s assessment 
that Thiess is to be classed as a national-conservative author and agreed with National 
Socialism only in part and temporarily. 

9 Cf. Walter von Molo, So wunderbar ist das Leben. Erinnerungen und Begegnungen (So Wonderful 
Is Life, Recollections and Encounters) (Stuttgart: Verlag Deutsche Volksbiicher, 1957), 
pp. 342f. 

10 Ibid., p. 345, see n. 9. 
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of harassment to which his books were subjected. He was partially successful 
in this, because he was distantly related to Philipp Bouhler, who gave him 
reserved support against the attacks of the Schwarze Korps newspaper in July 
1935. As Reichsleiter of the NSDAP, head of the chancellery of the “Fiihrer” 
and chairman of the party’s “Examination Commission for the Protection of 
National Socialist Literature,” Bouhler was certainly in a position to provide 
assistance. Such support naturally had its price; Molo could not achieve it 
without verbal convolutions. In November 1936, in a letter to Bouhler, one 
can accordingly find the remark “that Reichsleiter Himmler has written me 
a very precious and enthusiastic letter about my Fndericus trilogy.” The depic- 
tion of the restrictions to which he nevertheless felt subjected culminates in the 
ingratiating self-description: 


No other living author has engaged in national promotion over so many years, 
always with a view to the unity of the Reich [...] My books have made their con- 
tribution to the end that our “today” was prepared in many hearts. The Fiihrer 
speaks of the united community of the Volk, that every German is a National 
Socialist today. I am excluded from this people’s community, without it being 
possible, to this day, for anyone to advance even one substantive reason for such 
an attitude.!! 


In 1937 Molo even tried to improve his standing with Goebbels on the 
occasion of the Weimar Book Fair, initially making a “good impression” on the 
Minister of Propaganda—an opinion that Goebbels markedly qualified soon 
after.'? Nevertheless, in my opinion, such evidence should not lead to a hasty 
ascription of the National Socialist persuasion to Molo. Unlike Frank ‘Thiess, 
under whose name two approving interviews appeared in 1933,'? Molo did 


11 Walter von Molo to Philipp Bouhler, 14.11.1936, Anlage, “Eimige Vorkommnisse in 
den letzten Wochen...” (Several Events during Recent Weeks), $.4 u.6, Archiv der 
Akademie der Kiinste Berlin, Nachlass W. v. Molo, 43/73/302. 

12 Die Tagebiicher des Joseph Goebbels. Samtliche Fragmente (The Journals of Joseph Goebbels. 
Assorted Fragments), ed. Elke Frohlich (Teil I. Miinchen: Saur, 1987), 2.11.1937, 
p. 321. After Goebbels looked into Molo’s files, however, he classed “the materials 
against Molo” as “fairly hairy”: “He intervened on behalf of Remarque, as well as all 
sorts of other things.” 

13 Cf. Victor Polzer, Gesprich mit Frank Thief. Ein Dichter bekennt sich zum neuen Staat 
(Conversation with Frank Thief. A Poet Affirms the New State), in Hannoversches 
Tageblatt v. 29.6.1933; Schwweigen oder Reden? Gesprach iiber die Pflicht des Dichters (To Remain 
Silent or to Speak), Von Frank ThieB, in Berliner Tageblatt, 27.8.1933. The first of these 
interviews contains an affirmation of Hitler’s seizure of power and calls the destruction 
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not appear as a public advocate of Hitler’s seizure of power or of the National 
Socialist state. The quoted words from the letter to Bouhler are a kowtow to 
the rulers that was felt to be necessary to ensure Molo’s financial viability as a 
writer, which was in fact under threat. And just as quickly as he had adapted 
to the Nazi state, he also reoriented himself to the new conditions in 1945. 
This can be seen in his First Letter, which he addressed to Thomas Mann in 
the summer of 1945—and this First Letter is not the well-known open letter. 
Walter von Molo had in fact sent two different First Letters to Thomas Mann. 

The actual first First Letter, which Molo did not make public but simply 
posted, he wrote of his own accord on June 6, 1945, the day of Thomas 
Mann’s 70th birthday.'* Obviously Molo wanted to use this occasion as an 
opportunity for initiating active contact. The idea of a call to return does not 
appear in this letter, and from the point of view of his mentality, it could not 
have come up at all: Molo was well aware that he ranked far below Thomas 
Mann on the literary world’s reputation scale, and that for this reason alone 
he was not entitled to the attitude of a summoner—after all, he knew his way 
around questions of protocol. 

Moreover, as a member of a defeated Nazi Germany, he also found 
himself in an even more inferior position vis-a-vis the exiled. This clearly 
conditions his writing style: After a short, polite, and hearty congratulation, he 
asks whether he will soon have the pleasure of seeing Thomas Mann again. 
But this question immediately proves to be purely rhetorical, for he inquires 
about an intermediary: he asks Thomas Mann at least to “send him or name 
someone [...] with whom I could talk, as I did with you, about everything 
that happened here during the terrible years of the spiritual epidemic.”' 
In plain language, this can only mean that Thomas Mann should recom- 
mend him to the American occupation authorities stationed in Germany as 


of the Weimar Republic a “redemptive act.” Wolf offers a letter in which Frank Thiess 
reproaches his publisher, Paul von Zsolnay, in 1958 that he had at that time without 
his knowledge allowed the “interview with a political Schwanz” to be assembled and 
published: Wolf, Frank Thiess und der Nationalsozialismus, p. 4, see n. 8. In the case of 
the second text, which Wolf does not mention, it is evidently a matter of a fictional 
interview, composed by Thiess himself, in which he expounds that the task of the poet 
is not public political speech, but silent creation. The text can be understood as indi- 
cating that Thiess wanted to take back, to a certain degree, the unlimited agreement 
of the first interview. Yet Thiess once again affirms the result of the seizure of power 
as yielding a “Volksstaat whose emergence one has, as a German, longed for, and whose 
spiritual, volkisch, and racial preconditions one has attempted, as author, to set forth.” 

14 Walter von Molo and Thomas Mann, 6.6.1945, in Hans Wysling (ed.), Thomas 
Mann: Briefwechsel mit Autoren (Frankfurt/M.: Fischer, 1988), p. 363. 

15 Ibid., p. 363, seen. 14. 
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a contact person. The letter thus boils down to Molo devotedly offering him- 
self to his exiled professional colleague as spokesman and negotiator for the 
writers who remained in Germany. He would like to regain his position as a 
mediator between literature and politics, which he held before 1933, and be 
recognized by the exiled in such a position. Molo was able to assess situations 
and did not seek confrontation with ‘Thomas Mann on his own initiative. On 
the contrary: he sought to pursue his interests—and those of the writers who 
remained in Germany—by means of negotiation. 

The second First Letter was written by Molo a few weeks later!’—but not 
on his own initiative, but at the instigation of a noncommissioned officer of 
the German Wehrmacht named J. F. G. Grosser, who was a friend of Molo’s 
and, thirteen years later, became the editor of the well-known booklet Die 
grope Kontroverse.'’ Under Grosser’s influence, Molo abandons his initial reti- 
cence and shifts to the political offensive. While doing so, he ignores the fact 
of his earlier birthday letter and gives his second public letter the appearance 
of a first contact after the end of the war—and thus the aura of a First Letter, 
which it actually became for Thomas Mann. As a result of chaotic postal 
conditions and mail censorship,'® the actual first birthday letter, composed 
on June 6, arrived in Santa Monica several weeks after the open letter—on 
August 30—so that Thomas Mann became confused and took the outdated 
letter for a new push from Molo (TB p. 247). 

If one reads the two letters in the correct order, one is astonished how much 
the tone and purposes have changed between the birthday letter of June 6 and 
the Open Letter of August 4, and how many provocations the latter contains. 
Although it is five times as long as the birthday greeting, the phrases of polite- 
ness and cordiality have been reduced in it, and it is marked by a provocative 
tone throughout. The distance that exists in reality in the relationship between 
Molo and Mann is passed over by the impassioned attitude and choice of 
words: Thomas Mann is emphatically admonished to return as soon as pos- 
sible to assist the suffermmg German people in their difficult situation: The call 
“Come quickly” is voiced five times in the letter—as if the person thus invoked 
had already delayed too long, eight weeks after the surrender. With this, Molo 
presses Thomas Mann into the role of someone who is about to neglect his 


16 Walter von Molo to Thomas Mann, in Grosser, pp. 19-21; see n. 1. 

17 For details, see Leonore Krenzlin, “GroBe Kontroverse oder Kleiner Dialog? 
Gesprachsversuche und Kontaktbruchstellen zwischen Auferen und inneren 
literarischen Emigranten,” Galerie. Revue culturelle et pedagogique, Luxembourg 15, no. | 
(1997): 7-25. 

18 Letters were required to be submitted unopened. Cf. Tagliche Rundschau; see n. 3. 
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duty—and puts himself into the position of a guardian, who is recalling the 
neglectful one to his duty. 

As far as the substantive argumentation in the letter is concerned, the first 
thing that stands out is the extent to which Molo plays down the crimes of 
National Socialism and the involvement of many Germans in them. Vague 
pathos and concealing linguistic images are cleverly used as rhetorical tools: As 
a paraphrase for German National Socialism, Molo uses, for example, the 
expression “our dark sides” (Gr. p. 19), which amounts to an incomprehensible 
trivialization of what had happened in Germany—and through Germany in 
Europe—for 12 years. The “misdeeds and crimes” of the active perpetrators 
conceded by Molo he describes as the “terrible aberrations of sick people” 
(Gr. p. 20), which puts them at the distance of the purely pathological. He 
emphatically insists that Thomas Mann must see the “unspeakable suffering” 
in Germany with his own eyes. By the suffering ones, he does not mean the 
liberated survivors of the concentration camps, but those people “who had 
not jomed in the glorification of our dark sides” (Gr. p. 19). Molo accordingly 
classifies those who were merely silent and who did not glorify but nevertheless 
tolerated the “misdeeds” as the contemporaries most strongly victimized at the 
present time: the great mass of those who remained silent and collaborated. In 
addition, demands and expectations are also hinted at—wordily concealed: The 
German people, who had gone through so much hardship since 1914, should 
not be expected to bear further “humiliations and disappointments” (Gr. p. 20). 
With this, Molo is referring to the Treaty of Versailles, whose effects had favored 
the rise of National Socialism in Germany. When Molo demands, finally, that 
the eradication of “hatred, brutality and crime” should not proceed by “new 
hatred, universalized by passion” (Gr. p. 20), this is aimed at the anxieties that 
the denazification measures getting underway meant for many Germans. With 
such sentences, Molo in fact foists offon Thomas Mann the impossible task of 
undertaking a moderating influence on the American occupation policy. 

In his two letters, Molo accordingly adopts two different positions. In the 
first letter, the contrite attitude of a German who has accepted the military 
defeat does not deny the guilt of the German people, and conducts himself 
with corresponding modesty. In the second letter, Molo, on the other hand, 
appears arrogant: He relativizes and basically denies the entanglement of the 
German people in guilt, classifies the measures of “reeducation” as “hatred 
and sweeping denigration and a wrongfully truncated reading of history” (Gr. 
p. 20), and in fact threatens a resurgence of German chauvinism as a possible 
consequence of an unwise occupation policy. Indirectly, but clearly enough 
for contemporaries, the call for a quick return thus amounts to assigning to 
Thomas Mann the role of advocate of German interests against the military 
victors’ indictments. 
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III. Thomas Mann’s Reply to Walter von Molo—Well 
Balanced and Misguided 


Thomas Mann accordingly found himself in a predicament from the outset 
when he wrote his First Letter to Germany. He was pressed by Molo’s Open 
Letter regarding his personal decisions—and in addition also provoked polit- 
ically. The situation resulted in his being obliged not only to respond to a call 
from Germany but also to take a public stand on the collective guilt thesis 
as well as on American occupation policy and practice. The pragmatic deci- 
sion as to whether and when a decision on a return to Germany was due was 
catapulted by Molo’s Open Letter from the substantive level to the level of 
political symbolism. 

Thomas Mann was certainly aware that a blanket rejection of an appeal 
for return was impossible for him. Whether he considered returning home 
or not, he could not and did not want to offend his future German readers 
by distancing himself from them completely. As early as autumn in 1944, in 
the course of preparing for his speech “Germany and the Germans,” he had 
already begun gradually to correct his accusatory stance against Germany. On 
the other hand, he undoubtedly had to rebalance the bias caused by Molo’s 
political provocations—after all, the exiles could not tolerate a passing over of 
the past 12 years with euphemisms. And last but not least, he had to take into 
account the anti-German sentiment in the United States, which had risen con- 
siderably under the impact of the war and Nazi crimes—also and especially 
among the readers of the German-language weekly Aufbau, which was to be 
the first to publish his response to Molo. Thomas Mann tried to overcome the 
difficulties of a balanced response by selecting an antithetical structure for 
his reply, the basic attitude of “both—as well as”: His argumentation shuttles 
between the depiction of his inner connectedness to his German homeland— 
and the admission of his dislike, indeed his horror, of the actual German 
population, more or less entangled in the crimes of fascism. 

First, however, he reestablishes, by a markedly sober opening to his letter, 
the distance that Molo had obscured by means of his pathos-laden manner. 
Thomas Mann begins his text with the spare words: “Dear Mr. von Molo, 
I owe you gratitude for a very friendly birthday greeting, and also for the Open 
Letter to me, which you gave to the German press and excerpts of which 
have also reached the American press” (Gr. p. 27). This addresses the contra- 
diction between the two letters, between the “very friendly” congratulations 
and the arrogant, reproachfully colored public polemic, which only reached 
its addressee, moreover, by indirect means; and the cool “I have you to thank” 
indicates that, in view of Molo’s coercion, Mann merely adheres reluctantly 
to the precepts of courtesy. 
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After this exposition, Thomas Mann shifts to an attitude that simulates 
confidentiality and seems to mitigate the distance just established. He doesn’t 
enter into Molo’s historical-political allusions and demands at all, but instead 
displays his own inner uncertainty and strikes a tone that is supposed to sound 
private and to abandon the symbolic burdening of the homecoming question. 
He largely orients his presentation to the invitation to return addressed to his 
person and attempts to downplay his possible role in Germany and the weight 
of the public call he has received: Molo is not the only one who has addressed 
him with a call, he writes—“the Russian-controlled Berlin radio and the organ 
of the United Democratic Parties of Germany have also issued one, I am 
told” (Gr. p. 27). No doubt, he should be pleased that Germany wants not only 
his books but also his person back once again. But that there was “a historical 
task” for him to do there was a “much exaggerated justification.” And whether 
he himself, “as an old man, whose heart muscle has also been challenged by 
these adventurous times, can make a direct personal contribution, in the flesh, 
to raising up the people there from their bent condition, which you so mov- 
ingly describe” (Gr. p. 27), appears quite doubtful to him. 

But after this passage there is a new shift. ‘Thomas Mann now goes on to put 
Walter von Molo in his place—by emphasizing the gulf that has arisen between 
the guilt-ridden Germans and himself as an expelled person: “Are these twelve 
years and their results to be wiped off the board, and can one act as if they did 
not happen?” (Gr. p. 28). He describes in detail his lack of readiness to return 
to a homeland that has robbed him of his house and possessions, deprived him 
of his citizenship, and forced him to “a life of wandering from land to land” 
(Gr. p. 28). In 1933 he had hoped in vain for a sign of solidarity and had been 
compelled to see that the greater part of the German intelligentsia did not 
resist Hitler but had adapted and enjoyed the advantages they were granted; 
then he lists the manifold obligations and material reasons that now stand in 
the way of his return after such a long time—the regained domesticity, the 
gratitude to the American state that had granted him citizenship; he mentions 
his two sons who “still serve in the American army today” (Gr. p. 30), as well as 
the assimilated grandchildren, who are growing up English-speaking. 

Following this description of his current circumstances, which appears 
almost to verge on confidentiality, Thomas Mann even seems ready to with- 
draw his previous reproaches, offering assurances that he does not want to be 
self-righteous towards those who remained in Germany. In fact, he admits that 
acts of resistance during the Nazi era would have required a heroism that the 
exile did not have to muster, confessing: “We outside could well be virtuous 
and to speak our minds to Hitler.” And he disclaims the role of a prosecutor 
by assuring: “I do not lift a stone against anyone” (Gr. p. 30). He has become 
as shy as a child, he affirms, and Germany has been transformed into a foreign 
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and frightening country for him. But immediately afterward, ‘Thomas Mann 
changes his position again and resumes a strictly defensive posture: He voices 
express doubts about the success of any future communication and raises him- 
self finally to the accusing words: “that an understanding between one who 
experienced the witches’ Sabbath from the outside and you [Euch], who danced 
along in it and served the demon, Urian, would be difficult in any case.” 

Thomas Mann—without mentioning Molo’s name—hints at the fact that 
in his opinion Molo also danced along by alluding to his Richard-Wagner 
activities and foreign travels. But the real invective of this passage is in the 
salutation—in the use of the informal second-person pluralis. ‘The “Euch” 
contrasts with the fact that Thomas Mann, in the rest of the text of the 
letter, always correctly addresses Walter von Molo’s as “‘Sie’”—even where he 
expressly addresses him as a member of a criticized social stratum, as in the 
words: “All of you [Sze], who swore allegiance to the ‘charismatic leader’ [...] 
and engaged in culture under Goebbels, have not gone through this” (Gr. 
p. 28). Through the suddenly appearing, unrepeated “Euch,” a disparaging 
effect is produced—tt lets it to be seen that the addressed are so little worthy 
of respect that one can disregard proper forms toward them. The “Euch” is 
a calculated linguistic faux pas, by which Molo is derogatorily addressed in 
the informal voice and referred to a detested community that can no longer 
claim respect. The formulation refers—without further differentiation—to the 
intelligence remaining in Germany as a whole, which is devalued with these 
undiplomatic words and effectively snubbed. The stone that Thomas Mann 
did not want to lift against anyone is in fact flung by him against the whole 
group, in which he also included Molo. 

Not only a rapprochement but also a useful mutual exchange about the 
behavior of the individual over the past 12 years, about guilt or innocence, 
failure and responsibility became impossible in the context of the dark 
world of images ‘Thomas Mann invoked. His thesis that the famous German 
culture had degenerated in the Nazi state into the backdrop of a barbaric 
reality also contains the much-quoted words that were later most often held 
against him: 


It may be superstition, but in my eyes books that could even be printed in 
Germany from 1933-1945 are less than worthless and not worth picking up. 
A smell of blood and shame clings to them. They should all be pulped. (Gr. p. 31) 


The fact that the first volume of his tetralogy Joseph and His Brothers had still 
been published in Germany in 1933 and that he had hesitated until 1936, for 
the sake of his German readership, to align himself publicly with the emigra- 
tion, played no role anymore in his post festum judgment. 
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Thomas Mann does not let his letter end with these sweeping accusations. 
Beginning with the quite abrupt turn of phrase—‘And yet, dear Mister von 
Molo”—he then speaks at length and just as forcefully about his inner bond 
with Germany and its language and literature. He refers to the “declaration 
of solidarity” he had made before an American audience with his speech 
“Germany and the Germans,” and holds out the prospect of a trip to Germany 
at a later date and possibly even his return home. The letter culminates in the 
vision of a reunion with the words: “Once there, I expect that shyness and 
alienation, these products of a mere 12 years, will not withstand an attraction 
that has longer memories, thousands of years old, on its side. Until we meet, 
then, God willing” (Gr. p. 36). The burden of the 12 years is thus ultimately 
no longer erected as an insurmountable obstacle, but—surprisingly enough— 
it is declared a mere chimera, in view of the emotional attachment to the 
homeland. 

Thomas Mann was obviously of the opinion that he had gone very far in 
his willingness to communicate, and that he had at least opened the door to a 
future rapprochement by providing a soothing final image. His answer to Walter 
von Molo was however published in a way that clearly shifted the accent. “Why 
I am not returning to Germany” was the one-sided title of the Open Letter in 
the Aufbau, and in a preliminary editorial remark, it also underlined the alleged 
“fact of rejection.” !° Whether Thomas Mann agreed that his ambivalent Letter to 
Germany was turned into a clear rejection by headline is not known. In any case, 
the reprints in the German press adopted this title, which contributed to the fact 
that the conciliatory ending of his letter was hardly noticed in Germany: The 
outrage at Thomas Mann’s strong words prevailed. 


IV. Three Men Behind the Scenes—On the Aftereffects 
of Thomas Mann’s First Letter 


Thomas Mann’s contradictory answer to Walter von Molo evoked a wave 
of indignation in postwar Germany—and was later repeatedly cited by 
social scientists as the cause of the persistently unfriendly attitude toward the 
emigrants that became established in the Federal Republic of Germany.”° 
Both sides, those who were exiled and those who stayed at home were—as 


19 Mann, “Warum ich nicht nach Deutschland zuriickkehre,” see n. 1. 

20 Georg Bollenbeck, “Restaurationsdiskurs und die Remigration. Zur kulturellen Lage im 
westlichen Nachkriegsdeutschland,” in Irmela von der Lithe and Claus-Dieter Krohn 
(eds.), Fremdes Heimatland. Remigration und literarisches Leben nach 1945 (Gottingen: Wallstein, 
2005), pp. 17-38, 236. 
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a result of the 12 years of separation—unable “to understand the other, to 


empathize with their attitude to life and their experiences””! 


is the explanation 
laid down for this process. 

The effective power of such an undoubtedly existing mutual alienation is not 
at all to be denied here. How little Thomas Mann was understood both in his 
accusations and in his offer of reconciliation can be seen in the third letter Walter 
von Molos wrote to Thomas Mann—a letter that Molo drafted after receiving 
Mann’s reply but then failed to send.” In this draft letter, Molo shows himself to 
be pervaded by the feeling that Thomas Mann had “accused and condemned 
him unheard.” On two closely written typewritten pages, he defends himself with 
the argument that his foreign lectures and Richard Wagner enterprises after 1933 
did not, as Thomas Mann had assumed, serve the cultural ornamentation of 
National Socialism, since he had been invited by the organizers precisely because 
of his politically abstinent attitude. “You cannot imagine what it meant for me 
to remain fundamentally at a distance from everything party-oriented,” he sighs, 
“never to refer to National Socialism and its cultural deeds, whether in speech or 
in writing, however much I was constantly pressed to do so.” One can agree with 
this; Thomas Mann certainly could not imagine how difficult it was for a writer 
in the Nazi state to abstain from public avowals of faith. Neither could Molo, 
however, develop any sensitivity to the argumentative impositions of his second 
letter to Thomas Mann and for the compulsory dimension emerging through 
its publication. His offended statement that he had been rejected even though 
he had both times “written as ever in confidence, as friend to friend” not only 
overestimates the closeness of the mutual relationship but also reveals that Molo 
did not want or was not able to make himself aware of the provocative aspects of 
his manner, even in retrospect. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that the hostile mood towards ‘Thomas 
Mann that began to build up in Germany cannot simply be classed as a direct 
consequence of his letter to Germany. It was the result of a persistent cam- 
paign, the beginning of which can be dated back to before Molo’s Open 
Letter, and the actual initiators of which still remain largely in the dark today. 
Nevertheless, the outlines of three figures who were involved as executors 
can now be seen. One of them is the already mentioned noncommissioned 


21 Michael Philipp, “Distanz und Anpassung. Sozialgeschichtliche Aspekte der Inneren 
Emigration,” in Exilforschung. Ein internationales Jahrbuch. Band 12: Aspekte der kiinstlerischen 
Emigration 1955-1945, Hg. v. Claus-Dieter Krohn, Erwin Rotermund, Lutz Winckler 
and Wulf Koepke (Miinchen: edition text+kritik, 1994), S.11. 

22 Walter von Molo, Verehrter Thomas Mann, typewritten manuscript, undated, Privatarchiv, 
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officer Johann Franz Gottlieb Grosser (1915-1992), who pressed Molo to 
write his Open Letter and whose identity remained unknown for more than 
five decades.” Already from an early date, Grosser strove to establish himself 
in the intermediate realm comprehending literature, politics, and business. At 
the age of 18, in January 1934, he applied for membership in the Reichsverband 
Deutscher Schrifisteller (The Reich Association of German Authors), citing his 
recently completed manuscript Der Glaube der Jugend (The Beliefs of Youth), 
which of course never appeared. But he can at least claim Hanns Johst as 
his guarantor, and he answers the question of his political affiliation with the 
words “National Socialist since 1930!”** 

An active soldier since 1937,?° Grosser, despite his low military rank, 


°6 Several times at 


completed an amazing career in the German Wehrmacht. 
the front during the war, he was intermittently declared indispensable—for 
example, for the sake of a position in the Office for Special Tasks in the 
Foreign Policy Office of the NSDAP for the execution of tasks important to 
the war, where he led the establishment of a “Society for European Economic 
Planning and Metropolitan Economics” in 1939/40.?’ Temporarily assigned 
to the High Command of the Wehrmacht, he published several military 
handbooks as well as a secret periodical in this position. His description of 
the way in which he escaped captivity at the end of the war is reminiscent 
of the corresponding passage in the autobiographical account by Reinhard 
Gehlen.*® Strangely enough, Grosser was able quickly to gain a foothold in 
postwar Germany even without a release certificate. He established himself as 


23 Grosser was not mentioned in German reference works until 1978. His identity could 
be established only through extensive research, especially inasmuch as he published 
under varied first names or initials. Information about Grosser’s military career in 
Nazi Germany in Horst G. Klimann/Stephen S. Taylor, Who’s Who in Germany (1964). 
As author, Grosser is considered in Ktirschners Deutscher Literaturkalender (1964). 
Materials about Grosser’s career as manager in the Federal Republic in Wer ist 
wer? (Walter Habel, Liibeck 1969). Cf also ZHG. Kein Muster fiir die Datenbank, edited 
by Hans-Joachim Biichler, Ottobrunn o. J. Additional sources in Krenzlin, Aontroverse, 
pp. 12-13, see n. 17. 

24 Reichsverband Deutscher Schriftsteller, Fragebogen fiir Mitglieder, 10.1.1934, 
Bundesarchiv Berlin, VBS 47, 2101041417. 

25 Cf. Aurzer Lebenslauf, see n. 24. 

26 Until now, I have been unable to clarify Grosser’s exact military career. he Wehrmacht 
information agency granted me no insight into the files, since one of Grosser’s sons 
denied permission. 

27 Kurzer Lebenslauf, see n. 24. 

28 Cf. Grosser, pp. 9-11, see n. 1. Cf. Reinhard Gehlen, Der Dienst. Erinnerungen 1942 — 
1971 (Mainz Wiesbaden: Knaur, 1973), pp. 100-5. 
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a liaison between politics and business and sat on the board of several com- 
panies involved in aerospace.*? We can read in a letter to Molo in 1950 the 
strange remark that “we”—who else but him?—are in the process of “staging 
a referendum against remilitarization” in order to give the impression to for- 
eign countries, especially Russia, of a peaceful German population—and he 
continues: “The best thing is: we let everyone give us weapons and then say 
in conclusion: Now we can drill without you. Sometimes I have the hopeful 
impression: they can still expect all kinds of things from the Germans, the 
Super-Democrats they have cultivated!” 

Grosser expressly claimed credit for the creation of Molo’s open letter and 
passed on to posterity that the idea of an open letter came from himself, that 
he first had to overcome Molo’s reluctance and that he had eventually him- 
self carried the text to the Miinchner Zeitung.*! In his memoirs, Molo, whose 
failed venture cost him a portion of his reputation, does not mention Grosser’s 
role, but he confirmed it privately afterward.” Whether Grosser acted on 
his own initiative or on some assignment when he persuaded Molo, against 
his objections, to take the risky step cannot be clarified at the current state 
of archive availability. One of the inexplicable aspects of the whole thing is 
that Grosser succeeded in getting Walter von Molo’s letter published. This 
could not have been accomplished on his own, for there was no German press 
at that time. The Hesszsche Post, like the Miinchener Neue Zeitung, was a strictly 
supervised publication organ of the American occupying forces, published for 
the German civilian population**—and the tenor of Molo’s Open Letter, if 
only because of its criticism of occupation practices, completely contradicted 
the political line for Germany, as it was binding for these newspapers in the 
summer of 1945. 

This leads to a second recognizable actor in these events, the Austrian writer 
and exile Hans Habe. In February 1944, he had been selected and trained 
by the O.S.S.—the military intelligence and counterintelligence service of the 
United States—to found and direct the aforementioned newspapers on occu- 
pied German territory.** In his memoirs, Habe described at length that his mili- 
tary superiors showed no readiness whatsoever to grant German newspaper 


29 For details, cf. Krenzlin, Aontroverse, pp. 11-12, see n. 17. 

30 Grosser to Molo, 7.9.1950, see n. 11. 

31 Cf. Grosser, pp. 6, 11-12 and 16-17, see n. 1. 

32 Molo to Grosser, 2.2.1955, see n. 11. Cf Krenzlin, Aontroverse, p. 12, see n. 17. 

33 Cf. Hurwitz, see n. 4, as well as Hans Habe, lm Jahre Null. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Presse (Miinchen: Kurt Desch, 1966), pp. 9-12, 35-49, 56-60. 

34 Cf. Habe, Lm Jahre Null, pp. 5-12, see n. 33. 
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readers the right to express their own opinions. According to Habe’s account, he 
even had to fear inconvenience in his editorial activities because of a harmless 
German-language poem that he had reprinted in the Weser Bote. All the more 
puzzling is the fact that he could allow himself to publish not only Walter von 
Molo’s Open Letter but also, only a fortnight later, to add another, even more 
provocative text by Frank Thiess. The fact that in each case it was assured in a 
preliminary remark that the editors did not share the opinion of the authors in 
all points could not possibly have protected the daring newspaper man from the 
rage of his superiors. Hans Habe, who disapproved of the official American 
reeducation policy of this phase and who opted for political cooperation with 


the Germans,*° 


must have had strong backing for his journalistic offensive out- 
side the direct military hierarchy. It is possible that even at this early stage, the 
US military counterintelligence opted for a different Germany concept than 
the military leadership and supported him in his action. 

The third man behind the scenes is, finally, the writer Frank Thiess, who 
spent some time in Bremen and Hamburg several times in the first postwar 
months to sound out the situation and establish contacts. In the summer of 
1945, he becomes an interesting contact for the American secret service in 
Bremen. His diary shows that on July 3 he completed a manuscript entitled 
“Seven Questions and Seven Answers”—‘written for the Americans, so that 
they don’t keep answering the same questions wrong,” he notes.’” Thiess 
undertakes in this text to explain and relativize in his own way the emergence 
and consolidation of fascism in Germany—and, according to the diary, he 
and his explanations also gain recognition from the employees of the intelli- 
gence service.*® In the following weeks, he is invited at least five more times to 
talks with the intelligence service in Bremen.** Thiess usually mentions in his 
diary the work that is currently occupying him.*’ Strangely enough, there is no 


35 Ibid., p. 61, see n. 33. 

36 Ibid., pp. 53-56, see. n. 33. Cf. Krenzlin, Aontroverse, pp. 14-20, see n. 17. 

37 Frank Thiess, Sieben Fragen und sieben Antworten, typed manuscript, Hessische Landes- 
und Hochschulbibliothek Darmstadt NachlaB Frank Thiess. Frank Thiess, ‘Tagebuch 
1945. Deutsches Literaturarchiv Marbach, Nachlafi Frank Thiess, Entry of 3.7.1945. 

38 12.7.1945, see n. 37. 

39 Cf. Thiess, Tagebuch, Entries of 3.8, 8.8, 13.8, 21.8 and 26.8.1945, see n. 37. Thiess 
was tested at these meetings as to his suitability to be chief editor of a planned “great 
Bremen newspaper.” He ultimately turned the position down because the prospective 
editorial staff was permeated with communists, in his view. Cf. Thiess, Tagebuch, 20 
and 26.8.1945, see n. 37. 

40 'Thiess accordingly noted the eventual copying of a manuscript, “How was it possible?” 
which occupied itself more extensively with the same subject. Cf. Tagebuch, Entry of 
26.5.1945, see n. 37. 
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reference to the composition and itinerary of the text that appeared on August 
18 in the Miinchener Neue Zeitung under the title “Die innere Emigration.’”*! 
Since Thiess had no J. F G. Grosser as intermediary at his side, it seems likely 
that the contact to the Neuen Zeitung was established by the intelligence service. 

Right at the outset of this article, Frank Thiess expressly extends Walter von 
Molo’s call to ‘Thomas Mann to the entirety of German emigrants—but with 
the fateful argument that it had been “natural” for him to stay in Germany, 
and that a delayed return of the emigrants would have to “appear very unnat- 
ural” to the Germans who remained at home. Although the flight of those 
threatened with death was understandable and not to be blamed—he himself, 
like many others, had remained, in the “certainty that we as German writers 
belonged in Germany and, whatever came, should persevere at our post” (Gr. 
p. 24). With this sentence, Thiess had proclaimed remaining in Germany as 
the genuinely patriotic deed. In contrast, the emigrants had abandoned their 
posts and breached their duty. What remains completely ignored is the fact 
that the danger of death, which Thiess is prepared to grant as an excuse, had 
arisen for the emigrants precisely because—unlike Thiess—they had actively 
stood up against the approaching fascism before 1933 and thus had fulfilled a 
duty that Thiess had ignored. 

For himself and a number of other writers who did not emigrate, Frank 
Thiess uses the term “znner emigration,” which even appears as a banner word 
in the title of the article.” The tricky thing, however, was not so much that 
Thiess was trying to save the political and moral honor of the writers who 
remained in Germany and to raise the issue of their complicated situation 
under the Nazi dictatorship. What was scandalous was above all the fact that 
he expressly denigrates the exile: in the end, he brings it close to a betrayal of 
the fatherland, which can only be made good by a hasty return home. Out of 
the still honorable-sounding “call” of Molo to Thomas Mann has become, for 
Thiess, a de facto last chance—an ultimatum accompanied by the subliminal 


41 Frank ThieB, Die innere Emigration, in Miinchner Zeitung, 18.8.1945. Cit. after 
Grosser, pp. 22-26. 

42 'Thiess’s claim to have coined the expression “inner emigration” is refuted by the evi- 
dence that the expression was already in use before 1933. It was used in 1924 by Leon 
Trotsky for the oppositional literature in the Soviet Union and taken up in 1930 by 
Johannes R. Becher. Cf. my research in Leonore Krenzlin, “Emigranten im eigenen 
Land? Zum Umgang mit dem Ausdruck ‘Innere Emigration,’” in Marcin Golaszewski, 
Magdalena Kardach, and Leonore Krenzlin (eds.), Zzwzschen Innerer Emigration und Exil. 
Deutschsprachige Schriftsteller 1922-1945 (Berlin/ Boston, 2016). Walter de Gruyter, pp. 11— 
27, here pp. 12-15. Thiess, who was familiar with Russian, as a Baltic German, may 
have heard the expression from Russian emigrants and adopted it. 
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threat that the emigrated would have to reckon with the loss of reputation and 
artistic potency if their return home was postponed: “I cannot imagine any- 
thing worse for them,” Thiess concludes his text, “than if this return comes 
too late and they then perhaps would no longer understand the language of 
their mother” (Gr. p. 25). 

With the article by Frank Thiess, the exchange of blows between the authors 
Molo and Mann was extended into a battle line between the exiled and the 
inner emigrants—the question now on the agenda was which of the two groups 
of writers had done more for Germany, in order to derive from this the moral 
right to exercise opinion leadership in Germany. That the editor in charge of 
the Neue Xeitung—that is, Hans Habe—was aware of the political significance of 
the Thiess article can be seen from the fact that he made only one correction 
in the manuscript: He deleted the passage about a tsarist general who was 
advised to emigrate from Soviet Russia in 1918 and who, according to Thiess, 


replied: “You do not abandon your mother when she is ill.” 


It was obviously 
not thought worthwhile needlessly to risk objections from the Soviet occupation 
authorities against a comparison that would be considered inappropriate there. 
However, for the time being, Thomas Mann did not find out about the escal- 
ation of the situation—he learned of the Thiess article only a month later—on 
September 18 (TB p. 254). The OWI evidently informed him very selectively. 

It can be stated, in sum, that on German territory and with American par- 
ticipation some activities were undertaken to give additional nourishment to 
the already existing tension between the exiled writers and the inner emigrants. 
The “First Letter to Germany,” imposed on Thomas Mann, triggered a flood 
of statements, some of which were sharply directed against him personally, 
while others defended the literature of inner emigration. It was a politically 
saturated literary controversy that was set underway: Its underlying mood was 
grounded in the population’s displeasure with the occupation regime and the 
denazification measures that had been introduced. And it became an oppor- 
tunity for the German newspaper audience to calculate the degree of German 
guilt and to minimize the share of the elites in it. The dispute also helped to 
strengthen the position of the Germans vis-a-vis the occupying powers and to 
make a far-reaching relativizing of the guilt question publicly acceptable for 
decades. 


43 Frank Thiess, Jnnere Emigration, typed manuscript, Privatarchiv, Kopie im Besitz der 
Verfasserin. 

44 Grosser documents a part of this, see n. 1. Marcus Hadju provides an overview: “Du 
hast einen anderen Geist als wir,” Die ‘Grofe Kontroverse’ und Thomas Mann 1945-1949 
(Diss Giessen, 2002). 
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For Thomas Mann—and with him for the emigrants—the consequences 
were lasting: Although his status as a writer remained undisputed, he had 
sacrificed his aura as an opinion leader. An interview project—Umfrage tiber 
Thomas Mann und andere (Survey Concerning Thomas Mann and Others)— 
conducted by the American military authorities in Bavaria in the summer of 
1947 shows that large sections of those interviewed were against the return 
of the emigrants, who were not considered to have any understanding of 
the German situation.** In the public consciousness, a pattern of interpret- 
ation was established that attributed a readiness to understand to the inner 
emigrants and aversion and hypersensitivity to the exiled: Walter von Molo 
had written his Open Letter to Thomas Mann spontaneously and with an 
honest heart—but had notwithstanding unwillingly exposed Thomas Mann 
to the aversion toward the emigrants that was spreading in Germany due to 
prejudice and resentment—this 1s the framework within which the memory of 
the exile was placed beginning in the summer of 1945. The denigration of the 
exile in the Federal Republic of Germany was thus established for a long time. 


45 Jost Hermand/Wiegand Lange, “Wollt ihr Thomas Mann wiederhaben?,” Deutschland 
und die Emigranten (Hamburg: Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1999). 


Chapter 4 


FAUST NARRATIVE AND 
IMPOSSIBILITY THESIS 


THOMAS MANN’S ANSWER 
TO WALTER VON MOLO 


Reinhard Mehring 


If personal relations in themselves are never very simple, given human spon- 
taneity and freedom, correspondence by letter across space and time amounts 
to a risky adventure. The actors have changed; their fate—the design of their 
lives and interests—is uncertain. The person, whom one once thought to know, 
now lives on a different shore and in a different world. Simple confidence in pre- 
vious agreements would be naive. The project of “first letters” after 1945 is so 
interesting because it plumbs this general risk of distance communication to its 
maximal depths. The following text—much revised for the English translation— 
examines this tension in the case of a very well-known example: Thomas Mann’s 
first reply to two nationalist authors of secondary quality, who saw themselves as 
parts of the so-called inner emigration and as opponents of National Socialism 
or the National Socialist worldview, but who were, in contrast, viewed rather as 
accomplices and collaborators by Thomas Mann: Walter von Molo (1880-1958) 
and Frank ThieB (Thiess) (1890-1977). 

Mann’s situation in the emigration was radically different from that of 
most other German emigrants. At the latest since his Nobel Prize in 1929, 
he was welcome in the world as author. By virtue of his engagement for the 
Weimar Republic; his commitment to a socialism—if also idiosyncratically 
interpreted; and his early and energetic intervention against German nation- 
alism and National Socialism, he stood high on the list of declared enemies 
of the German regime. Mann left Germany as soon as February 1933, before 
the enactment of the Ermdchtigungsgesetz; he lived several months in Sanary-sur 
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Mer,! an assemblage haven for the emigration, and then moved to Ziirich: In 
1936, he was expatriated and Bonn University withdrew his honorary degree. 
In 1938, he moved from Switzerland to the United States, where academic 
circles, publicist forums, and a wide spectrum of lecturing opportunities were 
open to him. He was soon accounted the “King” of the emigration. 

Mann had already taken a political stand before 1933, and he understood 
himself before 1933 and after 1945 as a German author, who wrote exclu- 
sively in the German language and addressed himself primarily to the German 
public and to the future of the nation. In 1945, he had completed his Joseph 
tetralogy and published as well a sequel to his Moses novel, The Tables of the 
Law. For a considerable time, he was at work on his Doctor Faustus, his late work 
of unique literary significance, which responds to the catastrophic experience 
of National Socialism with an adaptation of the Strauss narrative and with 
which he entered anew into a Goethe-competition-and-succession. The novel 
appeared in print in 1947. Before 1933 as well as after, Mann had always been 
an opponent of National Socialism. His wartime public writing—effective 
as well in the United States through extended lecture tours*—culminated at 
the time with the impressive radio addresses German Listeners! through which 
Mann authorized faustus autobiographically beforehand.’ For a number of 
reasons, he chose for his “Germany-Novel” the “anachronistic symbolism” 
(Kate Hamburger) of the Faust narrative. ‘The Goethe succession was a strong 
motive, as was the focused and overly focused construction of a national- 
historical German Sonderweg. 

The present text tests Mann’s argumentation and points towards the 
question whether the Faust narrative was in some measure suited for 


1 Cf. Magali Nieradka-Steiner, Exil unter Palmen. Deutsche Emigranten in Sanary—sur—Mer 
(Darmstadt, 2018). 

2 ‘To this topic and to Mann’s political engagement in the United States, see Hans Rudolf 
Vaget, Thomas Mann, der Amerikaner (Frankfurt, 2011), pp. 219f% to “Vansittarism” and 
Manns open letter as “Mother of All Debates on Germany,” see ibid, pp. 415ff, 4846 
cf. also Thomas Sprecher (ed.), Thomas Mann und das “Herzasthma des Exils” (Frankfurt, 
2010); Thomas Mann is cited here according to the old 13-volume standard edition, 
which appeared in 1974 in Frankfurt at Fischer. Diary citations are presented out of the 
diary edition, according to dates, without more. The present text has been revised for 
American translation. A different version appears in Reinhard Mehring, Thomas Manns 
philosophische Dichtung. Vom Grund und Xweck seines Projekts (Freiburg, 2019), pp. 189-200. 

3 On this topic, see Bernd Hamacher, “Die Poesie im Krieg. Manns Radiosendungen 
‘Deutsche Horer!’ als ‘Ernstfall’ der Literatur,’ Thomas Mann~Jahrbuch, 13 (2000): 
57-74; now also Sonja Valentin, “Steine in Hitlers Fenster”. Thomas Manns Radiosendungen 
Deutsche Horer! 1940-1945 (Gottingen, 2015). 
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interpreting National Socialism. It attempts to show that Mann’s polemical 
vision was shaped by the work on the Faust narrative and that the political 
thinker fell, as it were, into the pitfall of the artist. Mann’s first answer is a 
case study of the tension between aesthetics and politics; it reveals a certain 
primacy of aestheticism in the perceptive space of the artist. This critique 
does not by any means imply a defense of the mediocre nationalist author and 
publicist, Walter von Molo and Frank ThieB. Their point of view is hardly 
discussed here. At issue is only the shaping of Mann’s initial response through 
the Faust narrative and the work on Doctor Faustus. 


1. Public Clarification 


On August 10, 1945, Mann first learns of the open letter by Walter von Molo, 
which appeared first in the Hessesche Post and then also in the Miinchner Xeatung. 
The article arrives in the United States on August 22. Soon thereafter, there 
follows belatedly the first, personal birthday letter “from W. v Molo from 
Murnau, with a renewed challenge to ‘come.’” “What shall I do with Preetorius 
and him?” Mann remarks on this in his diary (TB 30.8.1945). He promptly 
begins a reply, writes it relatively slowly and concentrated from September 
2 to 10, and repeatedly rejects the “halfway failed letter to Germany” (TB 
8.9.1945). On September 17, he sends it to the New York publication Aufbau 
and with this directs himself first towards a Jewish-German-American public, 
although he already has at his disposal at the time the Neue Rundschau, an organ 
that appears in postwar Germany. 

This article is a proxy letter. Molo is a functional cover address for a whole 
list of sensitive letters to erstwhile friends (like Emil Preetorius and Ernst 
Bertram) to whom Mann does not yet want to write. With his open letter, he 
sets forth the conditions for communication. In the sense of Immanuel Kant’s 
Friedensschrift, he decrees beforehand the “preliminary articles” upon whose 
acceptance he would be prepared to enter into individualizing negotiations 
with the acquaintances and friends who had remained in Germany. Molo is an 
empty space as recipient of the letter. Mann writes to him precisely because he 
lacks a closer relationship. Molo is little more to him than the distributor of a 
form letter prior to all individualizing communications. 


2. The Impossibility Thesis 


Walter von Molo refers in his open letter to the short article Die Lager (The 
Camps) of May 1945. In it, Mann accepts a shared political responsibility for 
the National Socialist crimes. He speaks, as a German, of “our disgrace” and 
rejects a distinction between Germany and National Socialism. “The liberator 
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had to come from the outside” (XII, 953), he writes. Molo links up to this 
contribution and praises Mann for “his loyal cleaving to our common father- 
land.”* In a repeated formula, he writes, “Please, come soon.” “Come soon, 


995, 


like a good doctor.” Molo speaks of a sickening of “the German people,” 
but rejects the identification of Germany with National Socialism and states 
that the German people have “in their innermost core nothing in common 
with the misdeeds and crimes, the disgraceful atrocities and lies, the frightful 
aberration of the diseased.”° Although this represents an altogether different 
position, Molo recognizes Mann’s role as a “good doctor.” Mann replies only 
to the open letter and makes it clear in the first paragraph that he is answering 
Molo as representative or rather as accidental example of a frequently voiced 
wish (“You are not the only one [...] this wish”). Although he addresses Molo 
in person (“Dear Herr von Molo!”), there is no other indication of a personal 
relationship. 

To a certain extent, Mann’s reply can be readily divided into three parts 
with relatively equal quantitative weight. First, Mann sketches the history of 
his emigration; then he formulates his critique of Molo’s position; and finally, 
citing his lecture Deutschland und die Deutschen, he declares himself committed 
to Germany’s future. For the purpose of confrontation with Mann’s central 
argument, I neglect the first part of the answer. The second sets forth the 
impossibility of “producing ‘culture’ ” under National Socialism, and the third 
speaks of his own sympathy with Germany’s fate, referring to the narrative 
of the pact with the devil. There is a connection between the Faust narrative 
and the thesis of impossibility: Mann’s narrative of the pact with the devil 
leads to the exaggerated version of the “impossibility thesis”: to the thesis of 
the fundamental impossibility of cultural productivity under the conditions of 
National Socialism. 

The impossibility thesis offers a radical exposition of the old antithesis 
between culture and politics transcended by Jacob Burckhardt and Nietzsche. 


4 Walter von Molo, Offener Brief, and Thomas Mann, “Miinchner Zeitung,” August 13, 
1945, in Klaus Schroter (ed.), Thomas Mann im Urteil seiner Zeit (Dokumente, 1891-1955, 
Hamburg, 1969), p. 334. Dokumentation der Kontroverse bei Johannes Franz Gottlieb 
Grosser (ed.), Die grofe Kontroverse. Ein Briefwechsel um Deutschland (Hamburg, 1963); cf. 
earlier Kurt Sontheimer, Thomas Mann und die Deutschen (Miinchen, 1961); Stephan 
Stachorski (ed.), Fragile Republik. Thomas Mann und Nachkniegsdeutschland (Frankfurt, 1999); 
also Philipp Gut, Thomas Manns Idee einer deutschen Kultur (Frankfurt, 2006); on the recep- 
tion history, see Thomas Goll, Die Deutschen und Thomas Mann. Die Rezeption des Dichters in 
Abhdngigkeit von der politischen Kultur Deutschlands 1898-1955 (Baden-Baden, 2000). 

5 Klaus Schréter (ed.), Thomas Mann im Urteil seiner Zeit. Dokumente 1891-1955 (Hamburg, 
1969), p. 335. 

6 Schroter, Thomas Mann im Urteil seiner Zeit, p. 335. 
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In essays of the 1930s, Mann had actually corrected this opposition between 
culture and politics in favor of a formula of politics as “a part of the human 
problem.” However, he now revives the old formula for National Socialism. 
Under the conditions of dictatorship, culture is impossible; an “odor of blood 
and shame” (XII, 958) arises from all books published in National Socialist 
Germany. “Cultural propaganda” in the name of National Socialism is a 
contradiction in itself: A performance of “Fidelio,” for example, had been a 
“scandal” (XII, 958) taken on its own terms. Mann alludes to Furtwangler’ and 
refers also to the National Socialist rector and pedagogue Ernst Krieck. His 
formulations are not unproblematic. Strictly speaking, the verdict of “blood 
and shame” would have to apply as well, for example, to Jewish writings or 
to his own publications since 1933. The first two volumes of the Joseph novel 
and the essay collection Leiden und Grobe der Meister still appeared in Berlin. 
This is not, however, what Mann means. His thesis of the “obscene lie” or 
absurdity of National Socialist culture obviously applies only to a high level 
of National Socialist politicization. It appears, moreover, to contain a qualita- 
tive thesis: not art as such but only “great” art was impossible under National 
Socialism. 

It is possible to distinguish between a political and a moral version of 
the impossibility argument. The political one points toward artistic freedom 
as a condition for possibility: ‘The NS dictatorship lacked the essential free 
preconditions for art. The argument is dubious. Although political repression 
can limit the possibilities for artistic expression, counterexamples can however 
be easily listed. Great art has also been created under conditions of political 
unfreedom. Examples include Sergei Eisenstein, Sergei Prokofiev, or Dimitri 
Shostakovich. It may be that these artists might have produced even more 
significant works of art under conditions of freedom. But repression can also 
enhance esoteric and subversive expression. Political restrictions are not rarely 
a productive goad and condition for achievement. 

The moral argument is to be distinguished from the political argument and 
its various interpretations. It maintains that the retreat from politics to art 
as a mental reservation was morally illegitimate. This thought depends no 
less on many presuppositions. Mann appears to presuppose that emigration 
from National Socialist Germany was possible for everyone—and for Walter 
von Molo, in any case. Such decisions to emigrate, however, presuppose 


7 Cf Hans Rudolf Vaget, Seelenzauber. Thomas Mann und die Musik (Frankfurt, 2006); 
“Wehwolles Erbe”. Richard Wagner in Deutschland: Hitler, Knappertsbusch, Mann (Frankfurt, 
2017); Andreas Kuhlmann, Zweimal “Deutsche Kultur.” Wilhelm Furtwangler und 
Thomas Mann,” Merkur, 82 (2008): 307-17. 
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opportunities for successful conditions of life that are hard to judge. The 
option for a better life abroad—morally, politically, and also, somehow, 
economically—is risky and hard to choose responsibly. Thomas Mann could 
not simply expect it of von Molo without more accurate knowledge of his 
conditions of life. He did not do this in an emphatic way, but he seems to 
adhere to a political characterology—developed in the Joseph novel—that links 
the possibilities of moral self-optimization to political framework conditions. 
According to this, a full development of humanity is possible only in a good 
state. Political deficits exact costs in humanity. There is no good in evil. Whoever 
remained under National Socialism had opted against his own perfection and 
for moral-political corruption. This thesis on political characterology, preva- 
lent since Plato, may be correct typically, but it also cannot be upheld in general 
or fundamentally. Individuals can also morally cultivate or perfect themselves 
against the state in opposition or in a niche. Even the art of withdrawal or 
opposition was, in the end, nothing but National Socialist court and state art, 
Mann asserts polemically, however much it may have deluded itself about this 
and even have construed it as an achievement of resistance. Any reference to 
art as asylum under National Socialism is completely and comprehensively 
rejected by Mann—morally, politically, and aesthetically. 

His extensive and complex reflections, which would have to be further 
analyzed, while doubtless exaggerated in their abstract formulations and 
unjust to many an artist in opposition, do, however, apply to many prominent 
cases in art under National Socialism and under the swastika. Thomas Mann is 
thinking here of such exposed representatives as Hauptmann and Furtwangler, 
Preetorius and Pfitzner, Strauss and Griindgens, once model artists of the 
Weimar Republic, who became political opportunists, accomplices, turncoats, 
or even NS activists, and whom Mann had known more closely before 1933. 

Despite such examples, his impossibility thesis is overdrawn. In practice, 
Mann did not uphold it consistently. He did not reject all art that emerged 
under National Socialism as National Socialist art, but was of the opinion that 
the art of the exile was far more productive. That clarifies how his declaration 
snubbed the intellectuals in Germany: Mann did not only doubt the polit- 
ical integrity of the “Inner Emigration” but also defamed all cultural creation 
under National Socialism. He revenged himself for the “denial of solidarity” 
(XII, 955) that he had experienced in 1933, and no longer recognized people 
like Molo as his colleagues. His answer accordingly is indirect: I do not return 
to Germany because for me there are no longer any trusted and congenially 
related authors there! 

This is the source of the offensive pungency of Mann’s concluding 
statements. Mann insists in the conclusion of his reply that he had remained 
a “German author.” But this is precisely what he denies the intellectuals who 
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had remained in Germany. His answer rests on this view upon an acute dis- 
junction between state and culture or nation. At the present, Mann asserts, 
in 1945, state and nation are separated. German culture lives in exile! In 
the distant future, it may again be different; at present, however, a return to 
Germany makes no sense, since there is no basis for mutual understanding! 
Something like that is what Mann argued in his reply. With this, he ignored the 
distinctive situation of Walter von Molo and denied him without an individu- 
alizing assessment his own identity as a German author. While concluding, 
he did concede, somewhat apologetically, “I have permitted myself to go far 
in my response, dear Mr. von Molo. Excuse me. All sorts of things pressed to 
be included in a letter to Germany” (XII, 962). Such a radical dismissal was 
possible for Mann only because he had no closer relationship with Molo. With 
old friends like Emil Preetorius, he soon made the effort to achieve a more 
conciliatory, individualizing view. 


3. The Faust Narrative as Basis of the Impossibility Thesis 


Why did Mann overstate his argument so polemically? He had always 
tended, in the context of his Nietzschean artistic metaphysic, toward cor- 
rective exaggerations; he represented a strongly totalizing fascism thesis and 
personalized political questions. But Mann’s open letter answered, in the third 
part, above all with the narrative of the pact with the devil. This effectively 
compels the dogmatic exaggeration and blanket rejection of artistic product- 
ivity in National Socialism. In the context of Doctor Faustus, Mann also cites 
extensively from his lecture on Deutschland und die Deutschen of May 1945 and so 
grounds his impossibility thesis internally upon the Faust theorem. 

The Faust narrative as hermeneutical key to understanding the “demonism” 
of National Socialism was as widespread at the time as it was contested.® 
Its application to the interpretation of National Socialism was soon—to 
Mann’s outrage—called into question—by Kate Hamburger, for example.* 
Viewed soberly, it can be established, first of all, that the devil narrative 
personalizes questions about political systems. Such a perception of National 
Socialism as “Fiihrerstaat” and system of personal (or even “charismatic’’) 
rule corresponded to the then current self-descriptions and remains current 
in present-day historical research. Mann always personalized and personified 


8 See Willi Jasper, aust und die Deutschen (Berlin, 1998); Herfried Miinkler, Die Deutschen und 
thre Mythen (Rembek, 2009), pp. 109ff 

9 Cf. Kate Hamburger, “Anachronistische Symbolik. Fragen an Thomas Manns Faustus— 
Roman,” in Aleine Schriften, 2 (Aufl: Stuttgart, 1986), pp. 309-33. 
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political systems. This personalistic heightening tended, however, to a reduc- 
tion of National Socialism to “Hitlerism,” and the demonization of Hitler led 
to an irrationalist and “hyperingenious” exaggeration of the mode of obser- 
vation'® that distracted from other elementary aspects—such as the “shift of 
elites,” career springboard, and system of enrichment.'! The demonization 
of National Socialism shifts the confrontation from sober description to the 
level of normative assessment and rejection, which was actually self-evident, 
and shifted the normative critique out of the moral and legal categories into 
incomprehensible and irrational domains by way of religious demonization. 
Hitler appears then as a secularized, unfathomable, inconceivable “God of 
Arbitrariness,” who is responsible for everything and nothing,'” 

In fact, Thomas Mann actually thought in secular terms. He did not 
believe in the Christian dogma of God and devil and did not seriously view 
Hitler as a demonically possessed “inhuman monster.” With his demonizing 
discourse of the “monster,”'? he sought after everyday, pregnant, and neg- 
ating formulations for the exorbitant dimensions of misdeeds and crimes. He 
rejected a religious understanding of history. Essentially, he knew that the 
German future depended on the self-organization of the citizens. Essentially, 
he did not question the possibility of political selfemancipation from the 
National Socialist dictatorship and “salvation” of Germany as a cultural 
nation. But in his judgment, the German resistance had in fact failed. “The 
salvation must come from abroad,” Mann said repeatedly: especially from 
Roosevelt and the United States. This diagnosis of missed self-liberation and 
successful salvation through the Allies was mandated, in effect, by the impossi- 
bility thesis. For recognition of artistic productivity in an “Inner Emigration” 
would have endangered the Faust thesis of eccentric “mercy” and salvation. 

The Faustus or Devil Narrative thus served as the mode of argument for 
the ultimate escalation. It precluded the possibility of self-emancipation or 


10 On the role of the genius discourse and the “genialization” of Hitler, see Wolfram Pyta, 
ENitler. Der Kiinstler als Politiker und Feldherr. Eine Herrschaftsanalyse (Miinchen, 2015); overall 
presentation in Peter Longerich, Hitler. Biographie (Miinchen, 2015). 

11 See, for example, Gotz Aly, Hitlers Volksstaat. Raub, Rassenkrieg und nationaler Sozialismus 
(Frankfurt, 2005). 

12 For the legend of the god of arbitrariness, see Hans Blumenberg, Die Legitimitit der 
Neuzeit (Frankfurt, 1966); for an intensive treatment through the history of scholas- 
ticism, see Kurt Flasch, Hans Blumenberg. Philosoph in Deutschland: Die Jahre 1945-1966 
(Frankfurt, 2017). 

13 For the logic of discrimination, see Reinhard Koselleck, “Zur historisch—politischen 
Semantik asymmetrischer Gegenbeegriffe,” in Vergangene Kukunft. Kur Semantik geschichtlicher 
Ketten (Frankfurt, 1979), pp. 211-59. 
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self-salvation in favor of a dialectic of doom and “mercy.” In the context of 
Doctor Faustus, Mann radicalized his totalitarianism thesis in a religious manner. 
He identified the individual identity with a collective fate and translated the 
political “liberation” by the Allies into a religious “salvation.” The “total” 
political and military demise, accordingly, appears as a necessary condition 
for a different future. The demonic narrative links the possibility of cultural 
production or “mercy” on the preceding decline. Only after the existential 
liquidation of the demonic misleader and after unconditional surrender does 
Mann see the free framework for making cultural creation possible given once 
more. Free culture is possible, in Mann’s conviction, only after a complete 
change in power and the system. “If the saving revolution had broken out 
by you between 1933 and 1939,” he also writes, “do you think that I would 
have waited for the train after the next? And not taken the very next one, in 
order to come home? It should and could not have happened. It was impos- 
sible” (XTIT, 745). Mann had already affirmed revolutionary transformations 
in 1918/19 and 1933/34 as positive chances for the future and advocated a 
strong revolutionary option. He now renewed this conception with the Faust 
theorem as political rescue from abroad. 

If one considers the connection between the Faust narrative and the impossi- 
bility thesis—the justification, thus, by means of the Faust narrative—and pays 
attention as well to the Faust novel, differentiations and limitations would be neces- 
sary. Referring to his lecture on Deutschland und die Deutschen, Mann rejects simple 
evaluations: “The bad Germany, I explained, that is the good Germany gone 
astray, the good one in misery, in guilt and decline” (XII, 960). The Faust novel 
carries this out in the case of Leverkiihn. The entire dialectic of good and evil 
is dealt with there through compositional creation. While Leverktihn attempts 
to rescue himself through his art, he attains however to nothing but a mimetic 
articulation of the crisis as complaint, not to a humane response and solution 
of the crisis through an emancipatory word. Not the musician but his friend 
and narrator Zeitblom, the humanist, discovers as ideal model a genuine “inner 
emigration” as saving word. If there had in fact been this Zeitblom in National 
Socialist Germany, Mann could hardly have adhered to his thesis. 


4. State and Nation 


Walter von Molo could not agree with Mann’s reply. At the time, however, he 
responded with only a very generally stated oral statement against “hubris.” 
Frank ThieB in his article “The Inner Emigration” in the Miinchner Zeitung of 
August 18, 1945, fundamentally sharpened the dispute. At this time, it should 
be said, Mann had not yet published his reply to Molo, but ThieB already 
suspected Mann’s fundamental rejection. Linking up with Molo’s letter, he 
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included himself in the “inner emigration,” distinguished himself from the 
“fellow travelers,” and claimed a superior “spiritual and human development,” 
as well as a special “knowledge and experience” for himself.'* He expressly 
formulated this against Mann’s option. He viewed the “inner emigration” as 
privileged in participation, sympathy, and witness, and focused the controversy 
upon the antithesis between “inner” and “external” emigration, as well as the 
question of superior sympathy. 

Mann rejected this exaggerated thesis on sufficient grounds. On the one 
hand, he construed the thesis of the privileged participant position as pol- 
itical co-responsibility and corrupting complicity; on the other, he claimed 
for himself—by means of his frequent references to his own “suffering with 
and about Germany,” and soon afterward through the publication of his 
diary entries, Leiden an Deutschland (1946)—the role of national participant 
and witness. He also took up by this means the martyr identity of the “inner 
emigration” and stylized his sympathies—in his “novel” about the emergence 
of Doctor Faustus—to the point of identification with Christ.'® In conclusion, 
Mann emphasized that he was “no nationalist.” Exile was no longer a “waiting 
state”; state and nation had developed apart. Mann frequently compared his 
cultural mission with the Jewish diaspora. He spoke of a “voyage out of the 
provincial into the world” (XI, 1129) and distinguished a “Cosmopolitan 
German-ness” from the provincialization of occupied postwar Germany. Yet 
he addressed himself primarily to the German nation. 

We summarize: Mann’s answer of September 15 is actually not a personal 
letter but an authoritative declaration. Molo receives it representative of 
German authors. Mann represents a strong disjunction between state and 
nation, reserves the German culture of his exile, and denies the “inner emi- 
gration” its artistic productivity. His reply negates the existence of collegial 
solidarity and national community. He rejects the attempt by Frank ThieB to 
reclaim Mann’s separation of state and nation through a privileging of his 
own participatory perspective. Mann’s exaggerated and polemical exaltation 
of his impossibility thesis ultimately results from the religious exaggeration of 
the postulate of political system change through the preexisting account of 
Doctor Faustus. 


14 Schréter, Thomas Mann im Urteil seiner Zeit, p. 337. 
15 Cf. Friedhelm Marx, “Ich aber sage Ihnen...” Christusfigurationen im Werk Thomas Manns 
(Frankfurt, 2002). 


Chapter 5 


“THAT TAM NOT ALLOWED 
FOR A MOMENT TO FORGET 
THE OCEAN OF BLOOD” 


HANS-GEORG GADAMER AND LEO STRAUSS 
IN THEIR FIRST LETTERS AFTER 1946 


Thomas Meyer 


Introduction 


The first letter after a long interval is always an approach tied to uncertainty. 
One presents oneself to someone who may have only a dim memory or 
have turned away, or indeed be eagerly waiting. Once the letter arrives, the 
preconceptions are reduced to speculations, since the letter now challenges 
the recipient, while the sender has revealed his intentions. Now the real 
work on the letter begins. The first reaction is not free anymore—however 
it is answered. The dependence on the first letter is manifest even in its most 
complete rejection. Every tennis player is familiar with the situation after the 
serve. Naturally, the ball—to stay with the metaphor—can be returned so as 
to produce an immediate winning point; the whole game can even be won in 
this manner. But this quality cannot be forced. It is, and remains, dependent 
on what was offered as the point of departure. First letters provide the original 


At this point I would like to thank two people in particular. To begin with, Andrea Gadamer, 
the daughter of Hans-Georg Gadamer, who allowed me to reprint an immensely important 
letter of her father. I also owe special thanks to Professor Nathan ‘Tarcov, director of the 
Leo Strauss Center at the University of Chicago, who generously authorized the publica- 
tion of the reply by Leo Strauss. The extremely friendly, cooperative, and constructive col- 
laboration with Dr. Ulrich von Biilow, head of the manuscript department of The German 
Literature Archive (Deutsches Literaturarchiv, DLA) at Marbach, was decisive for the com- 
pletion of this chapter. 
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framework, but they can nevertheless not be understood without the rejoinder. 
Only the exchange makes it possible to offer an interpretation. A single letter, 
by comparison, remains self-referential and has, at most, documentary value. 
Naturally, there is also a type of letter that neither wants nor demands an 
answer. If there is nevertheless an answer, this too is altogether bound to the 
first letter. This sort of correspondence attracts no interest because it merely 
documents a second ending. A second one, since the actual first one was a 
factual one that one has temporarily ignored, often without knowing more 
precisely why. 

What has been said applies especially to the letters that were written from 
Germany after 1945 to the exiles. In the cases made public until now, the 
attempt to develop a conversation appears most prominent—a conversation 
often with very clearly circumscribed assignment of roles that nevertheless 
allow for no conclusion about the manner in which the motivational designs 
behind them are exactly distributed. The hope for absolution on the German 
side—as the correspondence with Martin Buber shows most clearly—often 
mixes with pride at having led their own, distinctive lives. This life of their 
own—and here the complications begin, not a few Germans insist from the 
outset, as in the case of Walter von Molo and others over against Thomas 
Mann—cannot be judged from the outside by those who did not experience 
the “Third Reich.”' On this point, extended controversies flared up, not rarely 
conducted on the German side from motives of historical revisionism. On the 
other hand, the presentation of the so-called own life could also serve them to 
account for themselves to themselves and to the person addressed, to lay out 
their paths and misdirections. ‘Theodor Heuss was a virtuoso of openness and 
clarity in his contacts with his emigrated correspondents.” 

David Kettler’s project on “First Letters” between individuals who 
remained in Germany and emigrants provides us with an opportunity to test 
on concrete examples the preliminary reflections that have only been touched 
on here, and upon too narrow a basis. At the same time, I will concentrate on 
my case study, so as not to smother work yet to be done with methodological 
ballast. For we are as yet light years removed from an understanding—not to 


speak of a theory—of “emigration” or even just the “correspondence culture” 
after 1945. 


1 Stephen Brockmann, “Inner Emigration. The Term and Its Origins in Postwar Debates,” 
in Neil H. Donahue and Doris Kirchner (eds.), Flight of Fantasy. New Perspectives on Inner 
Emigration in German Literature 1955-1945 (New York: Berghahn Books, 2003), pp. 11-26. 

2 See the numerous letters and statements. In Theodor Heuss: Stutigarter Ausgabe. Briefe. Bd. 
4: Erzieher zur Demokratie. Briefe 1945-1949, ed. Ernst Wolfgang Becker (Miinchen: K.G. 
Saur, 2007). 
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The example upon which I shall be reporting on the following pages is 
already more complicated at first glance than the introductory words lead us 
to expect. That is due in the first place to the profession of the correspondents, 
which prescribed a form of life for both. They were both philosophers in the 
full sense, which means in the Socratic-Platonic-Aristotelian sense of the 
word. In this case, to be a philosopher means to uphold a philosophical truth, 
to engage with its individual and social designs, to illustrate and to trace its 
transformations and degenerations. For the philosopher, the good life, which 
is inherently a political life, requires an adherence to this one, indivisible 
truth. Hans-Georg Gadamer and Leo Strauss had discussed these things in 
Marburg since the 1920s, and they wrote to each other about them both 
before and after the “Third Reich.” And this topic and the shared reality as 
philosopher will also bring them together. At the end of the Second World 
War, Hans-Georg Gadamer and Leo Strauss resume their correspondence 
with the sending of reprints—across the Atlantic. But even this beginning of 
the resumption of exchanges rests on an asymmetry. While Gadamer, who is 
teaching in Frankfurt/Main after flight from Leipzig, asks the mutual friend 
Karl Léwith, exiled like Strauss, to present an essay to the colleague living in 
New York, the latter turns directly toward Gadamer. At the outset, then, they 
needed a mediator, whereupon Gadamer’s first letter follows, a text that, like 
Strauss’s answer, is here being made available for the first time. After that, 
they repeatedly see each other. Gadamer and Léwith even succeed in inviting 
Strauss in 1954 for a visit to Heidelberg, Freiburg, and his Hessian hometown, 
Kirchhain. Subsequent invitations to Germany could not be carried through 
because Strauss is repeatedly ill for longer times after the middle of the 1950s. 
The contact, in any case, continues until Strauss’s death in 1973. 

In this case, then, the first letters are essays or lectures, documentations 
of thinking, quite in keeping with the self-understanding of the philosopher, 
something that Martin Heidegger—who was Gadamer’s teacher, with whom 
Strauss studied for a semester and whom he critically engaged throughout his 
life—succinctly formulated as follows: “With regard to the personality of a 
philosopher nothing is of interest except that he was born on such-and such 
a date, worked and died.”* This means that the personal did play a part, but 


3. Martin Heidegger, Grundbegriffe der aristotelischen Philosophie (Marburger Vorlesung 
Sommersemester 1924), ed. Mark Michalski (Frankfurt/M.: Klostermann, 2002), p. 5. 
It was Hannah Arendt and Jacob Klein who made the unproved variant “Aristotle was 
born, worked and died” of the quoted sentence saleable. Even the editors of the best 
English edition of Aristotle’s “Nicomachean Ethics”—Robert C. Bartlett and Susan 
D. Collins (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011, p. VI)—believe that they must 
go back to this supposed sentence of Heidegger. 
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only insofar as it provided the shared background before which the drama 
of the philosophical controversy took place. ‘Thinking and reasoning, they 
had encountered one another in conversations and letters, and ultimately 
even reflected jointly on the changes brought through the so-called seizure 
of power by the National Socialists. In the course of this, Strauss had repeat- 
edly emphasized Gadamer’s courage because he maintained his contacts with 
him and other Jewish friends from Marburg days. Gadamer even visited his 
friend in Paris, where Strauss lived since 1932, and they spent several days 
together. The connection was not severed even after Strauss moved to London 
in 1934. But ultimately it came to that: the last letter preserved bears the date 
of November 26, 1936—written by Leo Strauss. It was Gadamer who did not 
reply. Strauss will make a brief reference to this. After the 10-year break in 
their connection, the offprints and ultimately the first letters were sent. 

In the following, I will first offer a brief overview of what one must know 
about the correspondence between Gadamer and Strauss, including a brief ref- 
erence to the themes that were significant in their letters until 1936. After this 
glance at the 1920s and 1930s, I will next turn to the two letters so as to comment 
on them in greater detail. 

I cannot offer a summary of the intellectual developments of Gadamer and 
Strauss in this place because even an abbreviated form would exceed the limits 
of the chapter. The confrontations between them doubtless do belong among the 
more important for their personal and intellectual paths, so that a comprehensive 
assessment of their relations would doubtless merit a book of its own. Here we 
can only take the first step. 


2. Hans-Georg Gadamer and Leo Strauss 


The public was not able to gain an insight into the intellectual friendship 
between Leo Strauss and Hans-Georg Gadamer until 1978. The admittedly 
almost clandestine Independent Journal of Philosophy succeeded in persuading the 
heirs of Leo Strauss, five years dead, and the 78-year-old Gadamer to publish 
the letters most directly associated with the principal work of German phil- 
osophy: the foundational book of modern hermeneutics: Truth and Method.* 
The correspondence conducted in 1961 took place in the same year in 
which Gadamer published a great collective review of a total of 28 books 
under the heading of “Hermeneutics and Historicism” in the Philosophische 


4 Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Leo Strauss: Correspondence Concerning Wahrheit und 
Methode,” Independent Journal of Philosophy, 2 (1978): 5-12. 
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Rundschau.> With the monograph Natural Right and History,® as well as the 
two essay collections—FPersecution and the Art of Writing’ and What Is Political 
Philosophy®—Gadamer dealt with three of Strauss’s titles, and by this alone 
gave public expression to a distinctive judgment of value. Then too, in 1978 
the Politics Department of the University of Dallas published an interview 
with Gadamer in which he reported on his “Recollections of Leo Strauss.”® 
The notes had already originated in the spring of 1976, at which time there 
was also agreement on a more extensive conversation. In 1984, it was then 
again the Independent Journal of Philosophy that printed a conversation conducted 
three years earlier at Boston College.'’ Gadamer had edited the manuscript 
and had evidently understood it to be the quasi-authoritative version of his 
recollections. In addition, Strauss was mentioned twice in the “Philosophische 
Lehrjahre” (Philosophical Apprenticeship), a kind of intellectual autobiog- 
raphy: once, more closely to characterize Gerhard Kriiger, the shared friend 
from Marburg days, and his philosophical position, and then also to depict the 
reunion with colleagues living abroad.!! 

Interested persons could have researched all this. But the situation changed 
fundamentally with Gadamer’s death in 2002 and the transfer of his literary 
estate to the German Literary Archive in Marbach. Now the correspond- 
ence with Leo Strauss, about which one could have only speculated, became 
accessible. 

Admittedly, the stocks of letters initially included only the years after 1945. 
It was only with the discovery of the so-called Leipzig carton, which had by 
chance attracted the attention of the archivist in Gadamer’s house, that letters 
to his emigrated fellow students, acquaintances, friends, and professors during 
the 1920s and 1930s became available. Numerous letters from Leo Strauss 
were among them.'? This discovery, which contains an essential extension of 


5 Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Hermeneutik und Historismus,” Philosophische Rundschau, 9 

(1961): 241-76. 

Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 

Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe/Illinois, 1952). 

Leo Strauss, What Is Political Philosophy? And Other Studies (Glencoe/Ilinois, 1959). 

Leo Paul de Alvarez, “Recollections of Leo Strauss: An Interview with Hans-Georg 

Gadamer,” Newsletter, Il (1978): 4-7. 

10 Ernest L. Fortin, “Gadamer on Strauss: An Interview,” Interpretation. A Journal of Political 
Philosophy, 12 (1984): 1-13. 

11 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Philosophische Lehrjahre (Frankfurt/M, 1977), pp. 50, 229. 

12 Concerning the public presentation of the letters by the head of the manuscript depart- 
ment of The German Literature Archive at Marbach, see the article by Sonja Asal, 
“Der Leipziger Karton,” Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 74 (March 29, 2005). 
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our knowledge of what has been researched in recent years under the motto 
“Marburg Hermeneutik,”” also puts us in a position to illuminate more accur- 
ately the state of the prewar relations between Gadamer and Strauss. 

Accordingly, if one wants to be enabled to situate Hans-Georg Gadamer’s 
first letter after 1945, in order then to interpret it, it is necessary to trace, with 
all due economy, the ways of life and thinking of the two protagonists to the 
point where their ways diverged. First, we will introduce Strauss primarily in 
his relations to Gadamer, and then the reverse. For the analysis of the first 
letters, it is of decisive importance to become acquainted with the meaning of 
the details of the relationship. 


3. Hans-Georg Gadamer and Leo Strauss until 1936 


At the beginning of 1917, Leo Strauss reported for the “Abitur” test that trad- 
itionally took place at around Easter. The application required a memou, 
which had the following text: 


I was born on September 20, 1899 in Kirchhain in Hesse, as the son of the 
Israelite businessman, Hugo Strauss. In 1905, I entered the public school of my 
birthplace. I exchanged this school at Easter 1908 for the “Rektoratsschule” of 
Kirchhain. At Easter, 1912, after passing the entrance examination, I entered 
the upper third year of Philippmum Gymnasium in Marburg. I plan, if I receive 
the graduation certificate, to dedicate myself to the study of legal and political 
science. Leo Strauss.'* 


Strauss came from observant Hessian rural Judaism. The family—on the 
father’s side already resident im Kirchenhain for three generations—had 
established itself both within and without the Jewish community, whereby 
the latter was achieved not least through the successful grain trade that was 
demonstrably conducted since late in the eighteenth century. To this extent, 
Strauss’s step was a part of story of economic and social advancement, 
which was not, however, in this case accompanied by the assimilation or 


13 For a first important review of this intellectual constellation, see Matthias Bormuth 
and Ulrich von Biilow (eds.), Marburger Hermeneutik zwischen Tradition und Krise 
(Gottingen: Wallstein, 2008). 

14 This letter is to be found on the homepage of the Philippinum under http://www. 
phille.de/5/_/_/strauss/strauss-l.html, accessed April 20, 2012. The spelling “Straub” 
runs over several years parallel to the spelling “Strauss.” All official documents are 
marked with “Strauss,” the naming which he himself maintained. 
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acculturation that usually runs parallel to such changes. His loyalty to religion 
was also supported at the Phillipinum by the fact that he spent several years 
in the care of Abraham Strauss (1865-1918), the cantor and teacher of the 
congregation, who was a close friend of the philosopher Hermann Cohen." 
After his graduation, Strauss did not, however, register for legal and political 
science, which would have corresponded not only to his father’s expectations 
but also to a perfectly normal career scheme for a young German Jew, but 
for philosophy. He stayed with this only briefly, however, and turned to study 
natural sciences and, above all and most intensively, medicine. Interrupted by 
deployment in Belgium in the First World War, where Strauss suffered several 
light injuries as paramedic, he returned to Marburg in the winter semester 
1918/19. But Strauss left Marburg again after the summer semester in order 
to transfer to Ernst Cassirer in Hamburg, with whom he earned his doctorate 
in 1921.'° Subsequently, he studied in Giessen, Frankfurt, and Berlin. In the 
interim, in the summer semester of 1922, he is with Martin Heidegger in 
Freiburg, only to land once more in Marburg in the summer semester of 1923. 
In his baggage, he now had seven certificates of completion and a doctoral 
degree. At this time, Gadamer was also for a semester in Freiburg, in order to 
hear Heidegger. 

Hans-Georg Gadamer, who was born in Marburg in 1900, originated in 
quite a different milicu. His father was Johannes Gadamer, a professor for 
pharmaceutical chemistry, called to Breslau in 1902. The upper-middle-class 
origins put Gadamer in a position to choose his field of studies according to 
his own preference, if also against the original resistance of his family. So 
that immediately after his academic high school diploma, he began, at first 
in Breslau and in 1919 already in Marburg, a study of philosophy that he 
completed as soon as 1922 with a dissertation prepared for Paul Natorp and 
Nicolai Hartmann. 

Yet the first encounter must have taken place during these years, since 
Strauss worked at the “Academy for the Study of Judaism” in Berlin as of 
February 15, 1925. Gadamer believed that he could precisely remember, if 
not the year, the first meeting at the library of the Marburg philosophers and 
his first impressions. He writes: 


15 A more accurate representation concerning Abraham StrauB is completely missing. 
First information can be found in Axel Erdmann, Die Marburger Juden. Ihre Geschichte von 
den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart (Dissertation Marburg, 1987), pp. 90f., 123f. 

16 For the writings up to 1938, reference should be made to the outstanding three-volume 
edition of Strauss’s writings to date, which Heinrich Meier has published by Metzler 
Verlag since 1996. 
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He was short and I was tall. I especially recall that little look of his: furtive, sus- 
picious, ironic, and always slightly amused. We had a common friend, Jacob 
Klein, who alerted me to the fact that Strauss harbored certain misgivings about 
me. Not that I had anything against Jews—I doubt whether he ever thought 
that—but he must have sensed in me the typical arrogance of a young student 
who is proud of his success. He was probably right. After that I was very careful 
not to offend him, knowing how sensitive he was. We were on good terms and 


talked now and then but otherwise had few relations with each other.!” 


Gadamer’s observations point toward three important elements: Strauss was 
personally no less shy than ironic; his contacts were oriented to the criterion of 
intellectual integrity; and, finally, it was important for him to have a circle for 
intensive philosophical exchange. Accordingly, Strauss will organize and culti- 
vate reading groups throughout his life, the judgments of his conduct in social 
settings will always bear the markings of “shy” and “ironic,” and his intellec- 
tual integrity will always be noted. At this point, a brief word on the environ- 
ment of Strauss and Gadamer during these years is needed: the occasionally 
loose but then again very intensely personal and intellectual contact among 
the philosophers Gadamer, Strauss, Klein (1899-1978), and Léwith (1897— 
1973), almost of the same age, joined by various academic teachers, like the 
philosophers Natorp and Hartmann and Heidegger after 1924, succeeded in 
turn by Erich Frank (1883-1949), as well as by the classical philologist Paul 
Friedlander (both emigrated to the United States), and among the theologians, 
above all by Rudolf Bultmann. Heinrich Meier first made Strauss’s corres- 
pondence with Klein, Krueger, and Lowith available in 2001; countless letters 
among the named are still sleeping in the archives. But these contexts cannot 
be further pursued here." 

Within this group, which can be retroactively designated as a “circle,” one 
topic proved central: to uncover the connection between the philosophical 
foundations laid down by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle and the required diag- 
nosis of the present, without falling back on the motifs of the historicism of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


17 Ernest L. Fortin, “Gadamer on Strauss,” in L. Brian Benestad (ed.), Collected Essays. 
Vol. 3: Human Rights, Virtue, and the Common Good. Untimely Meditations on Religion and Politics 
(Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 1996), pp. 175-89, here p. 176. 

18 Karl Lowith offers an excellent insight into the milieu: Mein Leben in Deutschland vor und 
nach 1953. Ein Bericht (Frankfurt/M.: Fischer, 1989). In the context of a developing intel- 
lectual biography on Leo Strauss, I will go into detail about the contexts and documents 
mentioned here. 
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The letters between Strauss and Gadamer that have been preserved 
deal with this context, which would naturally have to be more extensively 
expounded. They begin when Strauss established himself in Paris, as of 
October 5, 1932, with the help of a Rockefeller stipend. He had generated 
great excitement two years earlier with a study on “Spinoza’s Religious 
Critique as Foundation of his Biblical Science,”!* but was obliged to look for 
alternative financial sources, since his employer, the Academy for the Study 
of Judaism, was insolvent. Gadamer, who had earned his habilitation in 1929 
from Heidegger and Friedlander with a work on Plato’s dialectical ethics,”° 
taught as lecturer in Marburg and was certainly the youngest but, above all, 
also the most balanced author among the experts on antiquity in the phil- 
ology and philosophy of the tmme—Werner Jaeger, Karl Reinhardt, and Julius 
Stenzel should be named, in addition to the older Frank and Friedlander. If we 
consider the intellectual developments of Strauss and Gadamer and keep in 
mind as well what was said above about the issues more or less common to the 
scholars from Marburg, the correspondence topics of the 1930s will appear as 
good as self-evident. 

Strauss—in any case, who had applied in Paris with the plan for a book 
on Thomas Hobbes and who had received the support of the constitutional 
law specialist Garl Schmitt?! for this, as well as that of his dissertation super- 
visor Cassirer?—repeatedly expressed his skepticism about the historical 
fixations of the thinking that governed modernity. Strauss, who was much 
occupied at the time in confrontation with Wilhelm Dilthey’s historical studies 
and his concept of “Gersteszwissenschaft,” was especially interested in the ways 
in which the “Enlightenment”—which had been in his view the unequivocal 
victor in the “Querelles des anciens et des modernes’—had obscured the approach 


19 Leo Strauss, Die Religionsknittk Spinozas als Grundlage seiner Bibelkritik (Berlin, 1930). The 
work has been made accessible again in volume | of Heinrich Meier’s edition. 

20 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Platos dialektische Ethik. Phénomenologische Interpretationen zum 
“Philebos” (Leipzig, 1931). 

21 About the preparatory meetings between Schmitt and Strauss in Berlin between 
November 1931 and July 1932, cf. Carl Schmitt, Tagebiicher. 1930 bis 1934, ed. Wolfgang 
Schuller in Zusammenarbeit mit Gerd Giesler (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2010), pp. 149, 
159, 170f, 181, 195, 200. In return for Schmitt’s support, Leo Strauss wrote the review 
“Anmerkungen zu Carl Schmitt, Der Begriff des Politischen,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitik, 67 (1932): 732-49. See also the subtle study Heinrich Meier, Carl Schmitt, 
Leo Strauss und »Der Begriff des Politischenc. Ku einem Dialog unter Abwesenden, Erweiterte 
Neuausgabe (Stuttgart-Weimar: Metzler, 1998). 

22 According to the New York archive of the Rockefeller Foundation, the documents were 
probably destroyed in the 1970s as part of a reorganization of the archive. Various 
communications to the author in 2008 and 2009. 
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to authentic philosophy as a form of life for which the truth matters. In the 
Enlightenment—and even more in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries— 
Strauss saw a development that substituted “history” for “thought.” In the 
course of this, he even situated Heidegger’s fundamental ontology within 
the Enlightenment tradition, as is clearly stated in his letters. The essen- 
tial return to the triad of Socrates-Plato-Aristotle is as thoroughly discussed 
with Gadamer as are the preliminary stages of the book on Hobbes, which 
will appear in England in 1936 at the Clarendon Press under the title of 
The Political Philosophy of Hobbes.” 

And Gadamer? He provides, first of all, commentary on Strauss’s reflections 
and forwards, as well, his reviews of works by the Greek classics and comments 
on the course of events. At Easter 1933, he and his wife visit Strauss and his 
family in Paris, a sojourn that further deepens the intellectual and friendship 
bonds. Gadamer begins to write Strauss about the political developments, 
notes the entry of students into the “Brownshirts,” and is undecided whether 
this is just a transitional phase or whether the regime can maintain itself, after 
all. At least one of Gadamer’s letters is opened by the censorship authorities. 
Through 1936, when Gadamer’s political assessments become ever more scant 
and finally stop altogether, nothing changes in the exchange, which is also 
continued when Strauss moves to England in 1934. It is even newly elevated 
to a special level when Gadamer intervenes with publishers on behalf of the 
Hobbes manuscript, albeit without success. The available evidence does not 
allow us to establish why Gadamer no longer replies to a letter from Strauss 
in 1936. More generally, Gadamer’s letters lack any indications of the more 
narrowly professional activities that led him to the University of Kiel in the 
summer semester of 1934 and the winter semester of 1934/35." 


23 Leo Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes. Its Basis and its Genesis, trans. Elsa M. Sinclair 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936). The German original and the central preliminary 
studies and plans in: Leo Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 3, Hg. v. Heinrich Meier, 
2.Aufl (Stuttgart: Metzler, 2008). 

24 See on Hans-Georg Gadamer in the “Third Reich” on the basis of university records 
in historical revisionist’s work: Christian Tilitzki, Die deutsche Unwersitatsphilosophie in der 
Weimarer Republik und im Dritten Reich. 2 Teile (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2002), pp. 624f., 
695-98, 905f., 1125-28. Purely apologetic and historically questionable: Jean Grondin, 
Hans-Georg Gadamer. Eine Biographie (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999). ‘Teresa Orozco 
presented a comprehensive reconstruction of Gadamer’s Platonic interpretations in 
the “Third Reich”: Platonische Gewalt. Gadamers politische Hermeneutik der NS-Xett. 2., um 
ein Vorwort erweiterte Auflage (Berlin: Argument, 2004). Orozco’s work is considered 
controversial, but is essential to any discussion of Gadamer for the period in question. 
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Strauss, for his part, who lived in Paris, London, and Cambridge as a 
German Jew who had not emigrated but was unable to return to Germany, 
stood in a critical relationship to the Weimar Republic. A letter to Karl Lowith 
on May 19, 1933, has in the meantime become famous and notorious. In order 
to understand the context, it is necessary to offer a more extensive citation: 


As for me, I am getting the second year, after all. Berlin recommended me, and 
that was decisive. I will remain in Paris for the second year, and during this time 
I will make an effort to undertake something that will enable me to work further. 
The competition is very great, to be sure, the entire German-Jewish intellec- 
tual proletariat is to be found here. It is terrible: ideally, I would run away to 
Germany. 


But there is the catch. Although I cannot opt for a different country—one does 
not choose a native land or, above all, a mother tongue... I shall never be able to 
write other than in German, although I shall immediately be required to write in 
another language; on the other hand, I see no acceptable possibility of living 
under the swastika, which is to say, under a symbol that says nothing more to 
me than: you and your like are guoet subhuman beings and therefore right- 
fully pariahs. There is only one solution. We “Men of Knowledge,” as our like 
called themselves in the Arabian Middle Ages, non habemus locum manentem, sed 
quaerimus... And as far as the cause is concerned: from the fact that a Germany 
that has become rightist does not tolerate us nothing follows against the rightist 
principles. Quite to the contrary: it is only from rightist principles—from the 
fascist, authoritarian, zmperial principles—that it is possible to protest against 
that negligible nonsense without the laughable and pathetic appeal to the droits 
imprescriptibles de Vhomme. There is no reason to cringe, and certainly not before 
Liberalism, as long as a spark of Roman thought continues to glow anywhere in 


the world. And then too, it is better to cringe anywhere but before the ghetto.”° 


The letter is merely a snapshot in the light of overpowering events, which do 
not, at the same time, reveal a univocal trend. And so in this letter too a variety 
of layers intermingle: the personal catastrophe signified by the swastika, since 
it turns Jews into “sub-humans,” and simultaneously the frenzied attempt to 
justify the philosophical analysis in the face of reality, clinging in effect to 


25 L. Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften, pp. 624f., cf. n. 24. In my book Kiwischen Philosophie und 
Gesetz. Fiidische Philosophie und Theologie von 1935 bis 1938 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), p. 105, 
Thave, citing Eugene Sheppard, referred to a “slightly different” reading of the original 
letter. After consulting a copy of the original, it is now clear that Heinrich Meier’s tran- 
scription is correct. 
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principles of the declared foe, inasmuch as “liberalism,” which has no more 
real value as option, cannot be taken seriously as refuge. That Strauss was a 
dedicated antiliberal is one thing, but to see a protofascist in him is itself evi- 
dence of ideological parochialism. Gadamer would have been familiar with 
Strauss’s antiliberalism—after all, he knew of his discussions of Carl Schmitt, 
his interest in the theology of Friedrich Gogarten. And this may possibly 
explain why Gadamer, in a tacit agreement of views about the situation in 
Germany, so to speak, left Strauss in the dark about his professional intentions. 
And he could also presuppose that Strauss would understand that those who 
lived in Germany entered into compromises that appeared justified to sub- 
jective sensitivities. After 1936, there are no more letters until after the war. 


4. Hans-Georg Gadamer and Leo Strauss in Their 
“First Letters” 


The first letter of Hans-Georg Gadamer to Leo Strauss is dated December 
16, 1948. Gadamer had transferred to Frankfurt/Main after 10 years at the 
University of Leipzig. Strauss in turn had his call to Chicago at this time, but 
was still in New York. 

I now record Gadamer’s first letter: 


12. 16. 48. 
Dear Mr. Strauss: 


I hear from Léwith that you missed—as I can understand, rightfully so—a 
response to your submission of your articles. Let me say frankly that the cause 
was a comment in a letter from Léwith. I once asked him to forward a reprint 
of mine—I think it was the essay on Hélderlin**—to you, and he remarked 
in response that your aversion to Germans in Germany was very great. So 
I took your submission as a kind of silent reply, from which you sought nothing 
more. You probably cannot imagine how much one feels insecure as German 
and simply does not dare to take the first step, in any form whatever. That has 
nothing to do with one’s own person. I have never again heard anything from 
Jascha Klein, for example, who certainly has nothing with which to reproach me 


personally, and when I received your mailing I did think of earlier meetings, as 


26 This is most likely to be Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Hélderlin und das Zukiinftige,” in 
Beitriige zur geistigen Uberlieferung (Bad Godesberg: Kipper, 1947), pp. 53-85. This contri- 
bution, based on a lecture given at the Technische Hochschule in Darmstadt in 1943, 
opened Gadamer’s study of Holderlin after the war. 
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in Paris most recently, but I also thought of everything that has happened since 
then, and for which no German can deny collective responsibility. 


As a matter of fact, I studied your works immediately and with most lively 
interest.2’ Your essay on Rousseau*® was especially important to me, as were 
all contributions to the question of the indirect continuing effect of ancient 
thought upon the modern. My own work has slowly grown in lectures, and 
I hope to be able to present several recapitulations. But in the last ten years, 
since I was in Leipzig, I hope that I have learned some new things, but have 
achieved very little that was productive. Especially since the beginning of the 
war, one lived in constant danger, which led to explosions in my immediate 
vicinity (arrest and interrogation of students), with the worst naturally in the 
last years, since I knew Goerdeler well.*? And then, after ‘45, I was fully occu- 
pied by the weighty political tasks that fell upon me. I send you two lectures, 
which may be of interest to you despite their improvisational form.* I would be 
very grateful for critique. For I always remember the special helpfulness of your 


criticisms, as I often received them at the time. 


Of course I am not certain whether these lectures are altogether separable from 
their occasions, your familiarity with which I can presuppose only on the most 
general terms. The second lecture was very deliberately a farewell to the East.*! 
But I am clear about the limited extent to which it is worked through. I begin 
to work seriously once again now that I am in Frankfurt, as far as the conditions 
of work and life, as well as the powers of concentration, extend. In the com- 
plete absence of philosophical collaborators, the demands of the students are 
overwhelming. 


27 


28 
29 


30 


3 


— 


At present we can only guess what Strauss sent Gadamer, apart from the Rousseau 
essay mentioned above. The most likely candidates are Leo Strauss, “On a New 
Interpretation of Plato’s Political Philosophy,” Soczal Research, 13 (1946): pp. 326-67, 
and perhaps Leo Strauss, “How to Study Spinoza’s Theologico-Political Treatise,” 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 17 (1948): 69-131. 

Leo Strauss, “On the Intention of Rousseau,” Social Research, 14 (1947): 455-87. 

Carl Friedrich Goerdeler, executed in Berlin-Plotzensee on February 2, 1945; lawyer, 
Lord Mayor of Leipzig and central figure in German resistance against the National 
Socialist regime. 

At present, I cannot determine with absolute certainty which of these are in detail. 
The Gadamer expert Dr. Carsten Dutt, Heidelberg, could not draw any conclusions 
from this information. Nevertheless, I would like to thank Dr. Dutt very much for his 
information. 

Most probable here is the lecture held on August 1, 1947, respectively the passed-on tran- 
script: Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Arbeitsstudium und Universitat,” which was published 
only in 1994 in Kultur & Krittk: Leipziger philosophische Keitschrifi, 6 (1994): 112-22. 
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Regrettably my English is still very imperfect. I am especially sensitive to this just 
now when Hartshorne* is here and I try to understand Whitehead with him. It 
is probably not only a matter of linguistic difficulty. 


My heartiest congratulations on your move to Chicago. Please take this letter as 
the spontaneous reaction to news just received and decide yourself whether a 


reply seems right to you. 


Your Hans-Georg Gadamer. 


Gadamer’s first letter at first appears to be tactful, only to slide into the cliché 
pervasive at the time, at least according to Norbert Frei’s writings on this 


genre, of a self-accusation of “collective guilt,” which is in turn only occasion 


for depicting one’s own sufferings and limitations.*’ Or, as formulated by 


historians Jan Friedmann and Joerg Spaeter: 


That is rather to be traced to the fact that those who expressed it were able to 
refute it in the same breath. Historians other than Frei have also pointed to the 
obstructive achievement of the guilt topic: one’s own guilt and entanglement 
could be disguised through the rejection of a reproach that was unbearably 


sweeping,** 


Gadamer, who had followed the debate about Karl Jaspers’s “Question of 
Guilt,”* and certainly knew the numerous positions taken by both Christian 


32 
33 


34 


35 


This is the American philosopher Charles Hartshorne (1897—2000). 

Cf. Norbert Frei, Vergangenheitspoliik. Die Anfange der Bundesrepublik und die NS- Vergangenheit 
(Miinchen: Beck, 1996). 

Jan Friedmann, Jorg Spater: “Britische und deutsche Kollektivschulddebatte,” in Ulrich 
Herbert (ed.), Wandlungsprozesse in Westdeutschland. Belastung, Integration und Liberalisierung 
(Gottingen: Wallstem, 2002), pp. 53-90. Apart from this overview, the literature on 
“collective guilt” shows a carefree handling of the word components “collective” and 
“guilt”—where one of the two appears, the judgement 1s already made. 

Karl Jaspers, Die Schuldfrage (Heidelberg: Schneider, 1946). In the meantime, the lit- 
erature on Jaspers’s occasional publication is known only to specialists. All interpreters 
agree that the four “concepts of guilt” that are developed in it are not sufficient for the 
contexts to which they are to be applied. This is certainly true, but not a single inter- 
preter, not even and especially not historians, asks themselves what concepts of “guilt” 
or “shame” were available at the time in order to appear adequate as a reaction to the 
event. Conversely, this does not mean that Jaspers’s approach should be justified. But 
it is easy to rise above the narrowness of one’s contemporaries when measured against 
one’s own presence. Far more astonishing than this topic is the complete failure of 
Kantians, Hegelians, or Neothomists, who made no substantial contribution whatso- 
ever to the moral clarification of the Second World War. 
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churches on the question of “guilt,” did not in fact use the concept of “col- 
lective guilt.” He speaks of “collective responsibility,” which 1s something quite 
different. But until he speaks of this, Gadamer follows along an intellectual 
track. The exchange of texts occurred—he now notes—between thinkers who 
proceed as equals. This provides a link to the years until 1936. By means of 
these texts, Gadamer could assume, the degree of change or continuity under- 
gone by the correspondents could be read. The discussions between Strauss 
and Gadamer had always been marked by strict reading, as well as by the 
linking of reflection before the court of tradition and intellectual probity with 
the integrity of the person. At the same time, the writings offered a shelter 
because in them—see Heidegger citation above—the so-called personal did 
not bear the weight. This changes now, and Gadamer begins quite consistently 
with the origins of the letter. The reference to L6with introduces a mutual 
friend, who not only recalls the shared past but also documents the possi- 
bility of conversation: there can be an understanding between emigrants and 
those who remained. But Gadamer must still justify his silence more precisely. 
He reaches out to the metaphorical language of irresolution due to uncer- 
tainty. This is also appropriate, if one does not want to be prejudiced at the 
outset. Three and a half years after the end of the war, knowledge of what 
happened is limited—reserve, humility, and deliberation in judgment are 
therefore expressions of a resolve that well suits the German Gadamer. He 
thereby opens a space that Strauss could use either for a possible answer or 
as occasion for more detailed additional questions. ‘To serve as evidence of a 
clear conscience in personal relations, he introduces another friend, Jacob— 
called Jascha—Klein. Then follows the reminiscence of the trip to Paris. But 
all this only in order to write then about the “collective responsibility” that 
“no German can deny.” This is to say that the personal integrity he claims, 
which he believes he can prove since he can assume that Strauss and Klein had 
spoken about these things, has no effect whatever upon his involvement in war 
and mass killings, both carried out in the name of Germans. 

Gadamer does not further specify “responsibility,” but with this concept 
he introduces a positive category that, unlike “guilt” or “shame,” does not 
transfer a “mea culpa” gesture into the sponginess of an indeterminate col- 
lectivity. What rules here is instead the “responsibility” of the “collective,” 
which becomes a “community of responsibility,” which means that it can 
be held accountable, morally, juristically, at a personal level. Inasmuch as no 
Christian-ethical concept is invoked—and this is very noteworthy—Gadamer 
denies the exclusivity of the otherwise commonplace vocabulary. In short, 
“responsibility” is the key concept of Gadamer’s personal-philosophical offer 
of conversation. To clarify what has been said, a more precise parallel con- 
struction follows in the second part: The reference to the Rousseau essay is 
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remarkable because, after 1945, Rousseau, in the context of the emerging 
totalitarianism theories, relatively quickly becomes a guarantor of terror. But 
Gadamer does not use Strauss’s analysis of the Frenchman for the sake of a 
political point, but once again in connection with the basic theme of their 
correspondence until 1936: the relationship of the “old” to the “new”—the 
Querelles. This returns to a field whose continued existence and renewed exam- 
ination quite clearly presupposes, at least on Strauss’s part, that there is no 
breach in the philosophical search for truth and in the way of being a philoso- 
pher. Gadamer’s thematizing of the Querelle is liked to his own relative lack 
of productivity,*® the political circumstances—first with the arrested students, 
then with the resister Goerdeler, with the repressions of the “Soviet-Occupied 
Zone”—in order finally to document the fresh start in Frankfurt am Main. This 
summary of his life and works also offers the person answering an opportunity 
for precise insistence: What did you publish in the “Third Reich”? Exactly 
how were you connected to acts of resistance? Were you twice harassed in 
consequence? It is possible that Gadamer may not have been aware of these 
questions and the “danger” of their being asked. But he had readily or even 
carelessly opened the way for them. 

At the end of the letter, a conversation is proposed with a renewed gesture 
of invitation. Gadamer knows that paying attention to the other is among the 
essential conditions of human coexistence. But in this case, this cannot be 
demanded, as usual, but must be won. This is why he leaves it up to Strauss 
to decide how future encounters should be structured. To recall the metaphor 
used earlier, this serve was so defensive that it could be returned, but also so 
clear and precise that Strauss had to reply with no less clarity and precision. 
Here then is Strauss’s direct answer: 


Department of Social Science 
The Unwersity of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois, USA 
February 7, 1949 

Dear Mr. Gadamer, 


Your letter did not reach me—I don’t know why—antil the end of January, as 


I was in the course of moving from New York to Chicago. Now the move and 


36 Even before 1936, Gadamer occasionally made plans, such as commenting on an 
Aristotle text, but barely got beyond reviews. Strauss repeatedly urges Gadamer to 
finally write a systematically arguing text from his comments. 
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everything that went with it is over, and almost the first thing that I do in the new 


apartment is to write to you. 


Is it necessary for me to say how happy it made me to hear from you again 
after such a long time? Under the given circumstances, one or another 
misunderstanding was practically unavoidable. Obviously I had no idea of the 
difficulties that delayed your taking the first step. It appeared to me that the first 
step had to be taken by the one who broke off the correspondence. However that 
may be, I do not believe that there is a collective guilt that can be expiated other 
than collectively (as the collective guilt is being expiated in the case of Germany 
by the most extreme political humiliation that Germany has ever suffered). And 
to assume individual guilt on your part (in the only relevant sense of “guilt”), 
would be absurd. As far as my “hatred of Germans” is concerned, it is limited to 
the fact that it is not permitted to me to forget for a moment the ocean of blood 
that separates me, like all Jews, from the mass of Germans, not to speak of the 
even worse things that can be forgotten even less. But it has never occurred to 
me to include you in this mass, or any mass. The misunderstanding between you 
and Klein appears to me to be of much greater practical importance. Klein was 
very offended by the remark that you made in a letter that you wrote to Léwith. 
I beg you sincerely to write directly to him (217 Hanover Street, Anapolis, 
Maryland, USA) to present all of your complaints to him in full candor, so that 
he can take full responsibility. Klein has had no contact with Léwith for years. 
Klein has told me at length his view of what happened in 1934-35 and then 
after 1945, but I do not feel called upon to be the mediator. 


I thank you most sincerely for sending your two lectures, which I read imme- 
diately with great interest. Your exposition of the language problem I consider 
to be especially successful. I can hardly say anything critical, unless it would be, 
in sweeping generality, that I am surprised at the confidence—not to say self- 
evidence—with which you take the side of modernity in the querelle des anciens 
et des modernes. Assuming, if not conceding, that the ancients misunderstood the 
essence of speech, it would still be necessary to set over against this the complete 
failure of the moderns with regard to moral-political questions, a failure that 
would have to be demonstrated in the cases of Kant and Hegel-Marx, but that 
can be seen at first glance as total helplessness in the case of the most modern. If 
Thad the necessary leisure, I could write something about this—especially what 
I learned about this in and from England—the England of Hooker,*’ Burke,*® 


37 
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Richard Hooker (1554-1600), a very important theologian and reformer, was one of 
the founding fathers of English conservatism in the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Edmund Burke (1729-97, according to some sources 1730) is often called the “father of 
English conservatism.” Strauss dealt with him intensively a little later in the “Walgreen 
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Churchill,*’ to be distinguished from Whig"? England (the only one known to 
Nietzsche, for example). Plato and Aristotle read quite differently in England 
(something that hardly shows in the English academic literature on classical 
political theory, which is altogether under the influence of German philology). 
I have treated this matter at some length in a small paper, “On Tyranny,”"! 
which appeared a few weeks ago, and that I wish you would read. Unfortunately, 
I cannot send you a copy, unless it would be a review copy, in the event that you 
would be willing to discuss it in a philosophical or philological journal. (The 


immediate topic is Xenophon’s Hero) Please let me know if this is possible. 


I reply to your comments about your English with an excuse for my German, 
whose decline I regret but cannot halt. We agree about Hartshorne. Give him 


my regards. 
With best regards, 


Your, Leo Strauss. 


As letter writer, Strauss is almost undiscovered as yet, or-—more precisely—he 


is underestimated at this level of expression and, with this, in his thinking. 


From the outset, there is something unconditional in his letters: ‘They state the 


thesis and its opposite quite directly. Even if one reads only the published cor- 


respondence, something that the numerous unpublished letters only confirm 


already becomes evident: Strauss constantly writes commentary on himself; 


he 


lays open the design of his philosophy with the firmness of expression 


and consistency that the matter demands.” And this applies not only to his 


39 


40 


4] 
42 


Lectures”: Leo Strauss, Natural Right and Fistory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953), pp. 294-323. At the suggestion of Jiirgen Habermas, Strauss was to initiate an 
anthology of texts by Burke for Suhrkamp Verlag in the 1960s. Strauss had initially 
agreed to the plan, but later had to cancel it for health reasons. 

Winston Churchill (1874-1965) is considered the most important English politician of 
the twentieth century. 

A Scottish expression used in 1681 to differentiate between the “Tories” and a lib- 
eral Protestant-English party that was explicitly against any re-Catholicization of the 
country. Cf. Jorn Leonhard: “True English Guelphs and Gibelines. Zum historischen 
Bedeutungs- und Funktionswandel von »whig« und »tory« im englischen Politikdiskurs 
seit dem 17. Jahrhundert,” Archw fiir Kulturgeschichte, 84 (2002): 175-213. 

Leo Strauss, On Tyranny. An Interpretation on Xenophon’s “Hiero” (Glencoe/Tllinois, 1948). 
There is a frequently observed short circuit between Strauss’s letter statements and his 
methods, theses, and arguments among followers and opponents of Strauss in equal 
measure. Nevertheless, the letters are far more experimental, provoke far more, and are 
ultimately more discursive. In this respect, the narrowing of the letter statements on 
both sides is accompanied by a questionable ideologization. 
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distinctive prose, which reveals no ambivalences. The position opposed is 
taken fully seriously. The extraordinary art consists in the fact that the books 
and essays, when read in conjunction with the letters, have a markedly freer 
and more discursive effect than before. 

What does this mean for the letter reprinted here? 

The first thing noticeable is that Strauss answers at far greater length. Does 
he have more to tell? Yes, because he has a template that clearly facilitates a 
statement of his position through composition, concepts, and contents. He 
begins with the end of Gadamer’s letter, which had congratulated Strauss on 
the call to Chicago, and emphasizes how important writing is to him. The 
latter sets the tone. The shift from the results of thinking to the thinking per- 
sons, who can therefore continue to be philosophers, has succeeded. 

All the rest is to be understood on this basis: Strauss gives recognition to 
Gadamer’s statements about his fate in the “Third Reich.” His early “obvi- 
ously” naturally points to the fact that Strauss had formed a clear opinion 
on the basis of the many reports about relations, friends, acquaintances, and 
media that were available to him, but conveys also that he was prepared from 
the outset to differentiate with regard to his old contacts. At the same time, he 
insists on the conviction that the first step must be taken by the one who broke 
off a connection. The conditions were necessary and were sufficiently met by 
Gadamer. 

Then follows an interpretative remark, which is very consequential for the 
rigorous reader Leo Strauss: “collective responsibility” becomes “collective 
guilt.” This is only to be explained by the fact that Strauss, who later views 
Gadamer only as a thinking individual belonging to no mass, wants to iden- 
tify this powerful concept as genuine, for his part—as he is qualified to do, 
as emigrant and potential victim—and to put it in its proper place. Then 
follows a clear explanation of what he means by “collective guilt,” not as a 
protective concept to be hidden but as a concept that reveals something. In its 
literal meaning, “collective guilt” is the term for something that can only be 
atoned collectively. That Strauss sees this requirement as already more than 
met becomes evident in the bracketed insert. He sees Germany as dissolved, 
a collective defeat, which corresponds to the atonement that was associated 
earlier with “collective guilt.” 

By way of the fixation on Gadamer as a philosophizing individual, other 
elements of Strauss’s understanding of the events can be set forth all the more 
clearly. With a direct reference to the “Apocalypse of John,” he speaks of a 
“river of blood” that may never be forgotten because it determines now and 
forever the Jewish remembrance. But Gadamer is only notified of this; he is 
not among those addressed. Strauss makes it clear at this place that he also 
understands the meaning of the first letter so as to make general statements, to 
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put what has happened in order, without accusing. Just so, as if it must be said 
clearly this once, so that it is not forgotten. Although it has no consequences, 
this sentence belongs to the Jewish world. Strauss gives reports about himself 
in this letter that certify him as member of a community. He writes it in order 
to foster clarity. Naturally he knows that Gadamer knows this, but that is not 
the issue. Writing it and documenting it reads in this place like the paragraph 
of a contract that he concludes with the German Hans-Georg Gadamer. 
From now on, we will write and speak to one another, and you need not pass 
through these waters, which would be deadly, according to John, but you must 
know that they exist. 

With this, for Strauss, everything has been said. The rest is the old atten- 
tiveness in philosophical matters, whereupon the tone changes to that of 
the familiar colleague. So Gadamer’s design in the matter of Querelles is not 
only answered in the usual sharp tone, but he is at the same time given a 
recommended reading, which is supplied in turn with a notable interpretation 
by Strauss. Strauss’s “On Tyranny” offers not only a translation and commen- 
tary on Xenophon’s dialogue on tyranny, Hero. The edition and commentary 
of Hero meant to Strauss the most accurate and stringent analysis of National 
Socialism that appeared in the first years after 1945—the only philosophically 
challenging writing of this time. That is what he wanted to tell Gadamer by 
the brief reference to its publication. Precisely because the political sciences, 
with their fixation on value judgments, had dismissed the question of tyranny 
and its foundations as irrelevant, they have occupied themselves only with epi- 
phenomena: “mass-state, dictatorship, of totalitarianism, of authoritarianism, 
and so on.”** No wonder, then, that the philosopher Strauss urges this writing 
on the well-versed scholar of antiquity and philosopher, Gadamer. 

The first letters of Strauss and Gadamer are the beginning of a more exten- 
sive correspondence, which reaches its high point in the discussion of “truth 
and method.” But by then Gadamer, who frequently visited Strauss and his 
students in the United States, is already long in trusted exchanges—critical, 
with neither accepting the premises or conclusions of the other, but simultan- 
eously protected by philosophical respect that nothing could tarnish. The first 
letters were really a new beginning. The “sea of blood” needed never again to 
be made a theme. Both knew of its existence. 


43 At best, Ernst Cassirer’s Myth of the State from 1946 should be mentioned here. Less 
philosophical than virtuoso ideology-critical is the Duialektik der Aufklarung by Max 
Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno. 

44 Strauss, On Tyranny, p. 23. 


Chapter 6 
RETURN INTO EXILE 
FIRST LETTERS TO AND FROM ERNST BLOCH 


Moritz Mutter and Falko Schmieder 


I 


If one returns, he cannot be certain that it is forever. Because it always remains 
possible that he must return once again. For Ernst Bloch, the final return 
repeatedly postponed itself: His life consisted, one could almost say, of a series 
of exiles. In the First World War, as one of the few German intellectuals who 
emigrated to Switzerland, during National Socialism, then to Prague and the 
United States, afterward returned “back” to the GDR, he found his last exile, 
at the time of the building of the Berlin Wall in the Federal Republic, someone 
that the socialists had to accept because he was considered politically too unre- 
liable in the “real” socialism of the East. 

In keeping with this, Bloch had written numerous, quite various kinds of 
“First Letters.” One of his First Letters after the end of the First World War 
is an open one: still from Switzerland, Bloch writes (together with Hugo Ball, 
Karl Ludwig Krause, and Hans Schlieben) of the “moral deed” necessary for 
“the interests of a genuine German Republic.”' He emphasizes his status as 
exile and draws on this as justification for demanding precisely this “moral 
deed” (that is, the recall of the old imperial elites). In 1918, the hope for dem- 
ocracy, perhaps even of a socialist turn, could permit a return with a certain 


1 Open Letter to Hugo Haase, November 21, 1918, in Ernst Bloch and Karola Bloch 
u.a. (eds.), Briefe 1903-1975 (Frankfurt/M.: Suhrkamp, 1985), vol. 1, p. 230 (abbr. 
Bloch-Briefe). 
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pathos; 30 years later, after the experience of eliminatory mass anti-Semitism, 
such a position was possible only at the price of denying reality. Bloch wrote at 
the time that while anti-Semitism in general concerned him, it was altogether 
impossible among worker-students in particular.” 

Only a few years later, this denial revenged itself, as the reality of the 
GDR caught up with him. Bloch returned once more, this time to the Federal 
Republic—a return that only led once more to a new exile. For politically, the 
Federal Republic in the Adenauer years is no less an alien land for Bloch than 
the GDR had been. Still, he was now allowed to teach at the well-regarded 
University of Tiibingen and freely to express his opinion. 


II 


If we speak of a return of exiles to Germany from the United States, this 
involves not only crossing a threshold between the New Deal and post-Nazi 
“people’s republic” but also crossing a threshold in media: in the United States, 
for example, private households were far more networked with one another 
by telephone than in Europe.’ In Bloch’s letters there are scattered references 
to telephone conversations with other exiles that cannot be reconstructed. 
These conversations must be treated here as a blind spot in the reconstruc- 
tion. As missing items, they are what actually managed to weave together 
the communications among them. That they are not available introduces a 
problem that can at best be rendered invisible but not eliminated through an 
epistolary a priori. The net that can be woven in this way is also a net, but it is 
different from the one that would have been yielded with knowledge of these 
telephone exchanges. The example of Bloch also makes it clear that there 
are letters before the First Letters. In these cases, the conditions for the possi- 
bility of the first letter are still being negotiated. Through a counterexample 
(Herbert Marcuse, in our case) it is possible to see that First Letters can also 
fail if preliminary negotiations are not conducted with care 


Til 


In what follows we shall therefore be concerned with a number of First Letters, 
and in the course of this, the problem of medial gaps will again present itself. 


2 Letter Ernst Bloch to Werner Krauss, February 20, 1948, in Werner Krauss and Peter 
Jehle (eds.), Briefe 1922 bis 1976 (Frankfurt/M.: Klostermann, 2002), S. 423 (abbr. 
Krauss-Briefe). 

3 Cf Anton A. Huurdeman, The Worldwide History of Telecommunications (Hoboken, 
NJ: Wiley, 2003), pp. 229ff- 
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Specifically, we are concentrating on three exchanges of letters, that contain 
a very distinctive constellation among First Letters, return, and the “nego- 


tiations”! 


that go with this. In the first, it is a matter of a correspondence 
with the scholar of Rome and student of Auerbach, Werner Krauss, in which 
the latter—somewhat surprisingly for Bloch—oflers a professorship at the 
University of Leipzig. The second exchange of letters comes about as a con- 
sequence of this “bullet from home,” between Bloch and his friend Joachim 
Schumacher, who take counsel about the pros and cons of accepting this call. 
The third exchange of letters takes place, once again between Bloch and 
Schumacher, about a year later, but this time it is Bloch who offers Schumacher 
a professorship—a proposal that is ignored by Schumacher. The last letter that 
we will take into account is the open letter by which Bloch in 1957 reacts to 
the accusations of revisionism made by the officials of the GDR, and with 
which he introduces, as was already the case after the First World War, his 
“last return.” Both open letters (the one just mentioned and the one from 
Swiss exile above) also show the limits of the “negotiations” model. With pub- 
lication and the addressing of a general public, the confidentiality of private 
negotiations is disrupted. Open letters are written when nothing remains as 
last resort but to make an effort to replace the bargaining situation with a situ- 
ation of publicity. Someone who is required to make such an appeal is already 
aware of the weakness of his bargaining position. The mobilization of public 
attention represents an attempt to move out of the defensive and to reverse the 
existing asymmetry of power. 


IV 


The First Letters examined in this volume originate in an epoch that was later 
attempted to be understood with concepts like “Breach of Civilization.”° 
In view of the Shoah, the problem of transmissibility and the possibility 
of representation must be addressed in a special way. Someone who could 
still write First Letters in this situation was spared in two respects: with 


> 


4 For a model of “negotiations,” cf: David Kettler, “‘Erste Briefe’ nach Deutschland. 
Zwischen Exil und Riickkehr,” Zeitschrift fiir Ideengeschichte, 2 (2008): 80-108. 

5 Cf. Dan Diner, “Aporie der Vernunft. Horkheimers Uberlegungen zu Antisemitismus 
und Massenvernichtung,” in Dan Diner (ed.), Cwilisationsbruch. Denken nach Auschwitz 
(Frankfurt/M.: Suhrkamp, 1988), pp. 30-53; Jan Philipp Reemtsma, “Die 
Memoiren Uberlebender. Eine Literaturgattung des 20. Jahrhunderts,” in Philipp 
Reemtsma (ed.), Mord am Strand. Alhanzen von Xwilisation und Barbaret. Aufsitze und Reden 
(Hamburg: Hamburger Edition, 1998), pp. 227-53, 80-108. 
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regard to his life and his language, which was rendered unusable for many 
survivors. Without trivializing the problems of exile, it can be said that First 
Letters are also a sign of having escaped, of survival. This yields problems 
not only with regard to the investigation of communicative tracks, as they 
were presented above. It appears, rather, that the survivors themselves, 
exiles or not, are nothing but forms in the medium of death. Survival itself 
becomes an unlikely track within death. Everything that happens afterward 
is embedded in destruction, is wrung out of it, and can at best tear free. 
Thus, the First Letters as well. They are a quite improbable leftover of the 
twentieth century. 


Vv 


Ernst Bloch and Joachim Schumacher, who came to know each other in Ziirich 
in 1933, were joined life-long by an intimate friendship. While Bloch’s relations 
with other intellectuals (e.g., Adorno, Lukacs, Kracauer) fluctuated over time 
in cordiality and mutual agreement, those with Schumacher remained stable 
after their time together in Ziirich.® Schumacher is also the first whom Bloch 
consults after the invitation to Leipzig. It is only from this letter’ that parts of 
Krauss’s original First Letter are known. Evidently, a letter of January 21, 
1948, contained the following: 


I do not know if you know how many thoughts in Germany turn on you. In any 
case, I have made myself the interpreter of these wishes, which focus on you 
with an extraordinary presumption. We are all convinced that the orphaned 
philosophy chair must be occupied by you. The ancient enmity between cre- 
ative spirit and academicism is altogether overcome by the special situation of 
the universities here. [...] You would of course be given unrestricted freedom. 
For the only thing that could lead you to weigh this project at all is the common 
task and the unprecedented opportunity to be effective in your own cause. Two 
faculties with their plea back me: the philosophical and the social scientific, each 
of which holds a chair vacant for you, although you would not have to divide 
yourself. The social scientific faculty is designed as crystallization point of the 


6 Cf. “The Introduction to Correspondence Joachim Schumacher — Ernst Bloch,” Bloch- 
Briefe, Bd. 2, p. 459. 

7 Letter Ernst Bloch to Joachim Schumacher, February 15, 1948, Bloch-Briefe, Bd. 2, 
p. 591. The same fragment occurs in a letter to Wieland Herzfelde, February 13, 1948, 
cf. Ernst Bloch, “Wieland Herzfelde,” in Jan Bloch (ed.), “War haben das Leben wieder vor 
uns”. Briefwechsel 1938-1949 (Frankfurt/M.: Suhrkamp, 2001), pp. 252f 
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new university [...] All imaginable demands of yours are, as it were, granted 
beforehand.® 


Krauss’s strategy is self-evident: for the Hegel expert Bloch, he makes the 
effort to use a Hegelian vocabulary and Hegelian figures of thought. He 
attempts to establish a dialectical connection between the “common task” and 
Bloch’s “own cause;” he presents himself as the “interpreter” of “wishes,” 
just as if these wishes were the world spirit in person and Krauss merely the 
implementing organon; and, not least, he uses the positioning between the 
chairs of literature and philosophy that follows from Bloch’s own philosophy 
to promise a transcendence of the animosity between the creative spirit (and 
this is identical in Bloch’s understanding with the “spirit of Utopia’) and 
academicism. 

In essence, however, the “negotiations” about Bloch’s return actually begin 
sooner. And they do not begin with Krauss himself, whom Bloch did not 
know personally, but with the common acquaintance, Erich Auerbach. Bloch 
is named, more or less incidentally, in a letter of 1.10.1947 from Auerbach 
to Krauss.° On 25.11.1947, Krauss answers that the mention of Bloch had 
moved him “most strongly.”'® He has as yet failed to write Bloch directly, in 
part, upon practical grounds (he does not know the address), but, on the other 
hand, because such an approach “urgently requires a preliminary sounding 
out”—the vocabulary indicates that the talk of “negotiations” can be taken 
quite literally here. While Herbert Marcuse, who was addressed by Krauss with 
the same intentions, but without preliminary “soundings” quickly declined," 
Krauss proceeds more skillfully in the case of Bloch, precisely in that he first 
informs himself from Auerbach. This immediately points, perhaps with a little 
of the pride of the shared exile, to a possible difficulty: “Nothing compels him 
to go away from here.” One might almost think that Auerbach is attempting 
to elicit the best possible terms for Bloch. In any case, his description of Bloch 
has a somewhat effusive effect: “He is at the end of his 50s, physically and 
mentally in full bloom, looks wonderful, and is full of life.” The report of his 
age is already beautified: Bloch is 63. At the same time, however, Auerbach 
lets it be known how Bloch can nevertheless be persuaded: “Give the call a 
somewhat human form, so that he feels himself cordially invited—he is full 


8 Letter Ernst Bloch to Joachim Schumacher, February 15, 1948, Bloch-Briefe, Bd. 2, 
p. 591. 

9 Erich Auerbach to Werner Krauss, October 1, 1947, Arauss-Briefe, p. 381. 

10 Werner Krauss to Erich Auerbach, November 25, 1947, Avauss-Bnefe, p. 389. 

11 Ibid. 
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of warmth and very susceptible to human cordiality.” That is how Auerbach 
introduces Bloch: on the one hand, the assurance that nothing compels him to 
leave the United States—and, on the other, advice on how Bloch could never- 
theless be grabbed. 

In the short fragment available of Krauss’s First Letter to Bloch, there 
is hardly anything of the human warmth that Auerbach advised Krauss to 
infuse into the letter; but since the rest of the letter is unknown, it cannot be 
excluded that Krauss heeded Auerbach’s advice. What can be recognized, 
however, is that Krauss found his own way of avoiding the problem raised by 
Auerbach. (“I have received appointment letters from officials in Germany 
that were composed in a manner in which one would not address anyone here, 
however subordinate.”'*) Instead of German official language, he chooses a 
language that appears everyday when viewed superficially, but that must have 
immediately sparked in Bloch the Hegelian associations mentioned earlier. 

Krauss’s strategy appears to have succeeded: Bloch answers a month later," 
whereby he takes up almost literally the figure of mediation between the par- 
ticular and the general, own cause and common cause. Right at the begin- 
ning, he offers his basic agreement to take up the professorship; he states 
his demands only later. These refer primarily to practical matters: groceries, 
heating fuel, the transportation situation, the possibility of receiving CARE 
packages from the United States, the housing situation. ‘That sounds banal, 
but it makes something clear in a very shrewd way: there is no absolutely 
compelling reason for Bloch to return from the United States with its com- 
paratively high general standard of living to a land destroyed by war. Behind 
the concerns with simple practicalities of life can be seen a skilled chess move 
that lets Krauss see the inconveniences of a return by Bloch, without speaking 
of them explicitly. 

In the next two paragraphs of the letter, Bloch turns to the aspects of 
his return that relate to the university. With a reference to his philosophical 
research, which is built “upon the ground tone” and has “a very long system- 
atic breath,” he asks for a reduction of his teaching obligations to one four- 
hour lecture and a two-hour seminar. Otherwise it would not be possible to 
“get the philosophy in hand.” In this systematic concluding thought about his 
hoped-for philosophy, one can already see the kernel of his later conflicts with 
the orthodox socialist philosophy. 


12 The last four citations: Erich Auerbach to Werner Krauss, January 2, 1948, Arauss- 
Briefe, p. 403. 

13 Ernst Bloch to Werner Krauss, February 20, 1948, A7auss-Briefe, pp. 422f. All subse- 
quent citations originate in this letter. 
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Only after all this has been cleared up (or addressed) does Bloch arrive 
at the topic that will prove to be central, from a present point of view: the 
political and social situation in Germany. Although Bloch asks about anti- 
Semitism and the Nazis, he does so only in order to provide an answer him- 
self: “There is no question of anything like this in the case of working-class 
students, but what about the others and the wider milieu?” Although one can 
see an anticipation of his conflict with the state philosophy in the systematic 
intentions of his own philosophy, this shows, on the other hand, how well 
Bloch’s political assessments dovetail with the anti-fascist foundation myth of 
the GDR. Not only that he cannot or will not imagine anti-Semitic workers, 
but also that everyone else appears only as “the others” is telling. Even before 
the foundation of the German Democratic Republic explicitly as a “Worker- 
and-Peasant State,” in accordance with Leninist doctrine, there are no more 
citizens for Bloch. There are only workers—and others. And these “others” 
can be forgotten. Or rendered forgotten by having them starve to death in 
camps. That Bloch—who will later assert his loyalty to the Soviet Union 
1+ in his defense against the charges 
of the GDR’s political bureaucracy—imitates this “making forgotten,” which 
was the principal aim of the Stalinist camps,'° according to Hannah Arendt, 
is symbolic. 


“even at the time of the Moscow Trials 


To conclude his reply to Krauss, Bloch excuses himself for the trouble that 
he is causing with the multiplicity of his inquiries—but “as illuminating as it 
may be from the standpoint of Weltanschauung to set off, the conditions in the 
old ‘Heimat’ look quite dark from here, after everything that has happened.” 
In view of this statement, it is all the more surprising how little Bloch secured 
himself against a relapse in Germany; he wants to relocate immediately with 
wife and child. Bloch himself came from a Jewish family; his wife, Karola, from 
Poland. The Nazis had, according to a different letter to Krauss, “slaughtered 


216 


her parents, brother and sisters.”'® And in the autumn of the preceding year, 


Bloch had even expressed himself very negatively about a possible return: 


It is possible that I must be in Europe next spring and summer in order to 


read proofs. I say Europe, not Germany. I say more precisely: Paris. Until now 


14 Ernst Bloch, “Offener Brief. Protest gegen Anwiirfe der Parteileitung der SED am 
Institut fiir Philosophie der Karl-Marx-Universitat Leipzig vom 22.1.1957,” in Bloch- 
Almanach, Bd. 3 (1983), pp. 21-32. 

15 Cf Hannah Arendt, Elemente und Urspriinge totaler Herrschaft (Miinchen: Piper, 2005), 
ch. 12: Die Konzentrationslager, pp. 907-43. 

16 Ernst Bloch to Werner Krauss, May 16, 1948, A7vauss-Bnefe, pp. 45341 
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I cannot cleanse my bones of the dread of my native land—of the land where 


my language no longer resounds (to express myself euphemistically).!” 


Evidently, it was only Krauss’s record in the anti-fascist resistance that could 
free Karola Bloch of her misgivings about a return.'* This shows a connection 
between exile and resistance that is not obvious. For it shows that the Blochs 
actually sought to return to an altogether improbable Germany; and the resist- 
ance serves them in this as the blueprint of the phantasm for a pure, better, 
different Germany. But not even the faultless past of Werner Krauss can dis- 
guise the fact that Krauss’s Germany is that of a small minority. To a certain 
extent, Bloch uses Krauss’s resistance as an excuse for the return,!? and this 
too is part of the denial of reality discussed earlier: how in the world could the 
moral status of a single person be misleading about the overall social situation in 
Germany? It is in any case unlikely that Bloch could recognize four years after 
the end of the German Reich the Germans’ incapacity to mourn (or the “welfare 
seal’? as it is now rather unsympathetically called). 


VI 


In other respects, as well, Bloch repeatedly displays an unusual attitude toward 
exile. Bloch seems to be positively glad to find himself in a country where 


17 Ernst Bloch to Joachim Schumacher, August 20, 1947, Bloch-Briefe, Bd. 2, p. 587. 
18 Cf. Ernst Bloch to Werner Krauss, May 16, 1948, Arauss-Bniefe, pp. 453ff., here p. 455: 


I must tell you on this occasion that the respect that my wife feels for you on the 
ground of your well-known resistance, has completely freed her from her dread 
of Germany and a return. She is Polish. The Nazis slaughtered her parents, 
brothers, and sisters. Such trauma can be approached only emotionally. Your 
name was able to achieve this. 


19 Against this background, it is perhaps not surprising that Bloch is characterized as 
“Heimatdenker” in a series of publications. Cf., e.g, Beat Dietschy, “Ein marxistischer 
Heimatdenker: Der Philosoph Ernst Bloch. Sendemanuskript Radio-Studio Basel vom 
8.7.1985.” And the Prinzip Hoffnung ends, in fact, with the words: “and so arises in 
the world something that shines into childhood for everyone and where no one has 
yet been: Heimat” (Ernst Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung, Bd.3 (Frankfurt/M.: Suhrkamp, 
1959)). But the emphasis lies here quite unmistakably on the concluding phrase “where 
no one has yet been,” and not on the “Heimat” as a place where Das Prinzip one could 
rest in comfort. 

20 Cf with reference to Mitscherlich and Mitscherlich study of Oliver Decker et al.; 
Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung (ed.), Hin Blick in die Mitte. Kur Entste hung rechtsextremer und 
demokratischer Exnstellungen in Deutschland (Berlin, 2008), http://library.fes.de/pdf-files/ 
do/05433.pdf. Letzter Abruf 28.4.2011, pp. 413ff. 
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he cannot be understood: “I was happy to be able to write undisturbed in 
German, a language that was not spoken all around me and rendered banal— 
a scientific and philosophical language.””! A language that was not, as it were, 
polluted. Where one is not understood, one is also not misunderstood. Later, 
he even complains to Schumacher that “among the servile Germans” the title 
of professor “breaks the ice” in which he had felt so comfortable. In any case, 
“the difficulty in understanding” his philosophical reflections “would continue 
to keep publicity within reasonable bounds.”*”? This reveals not only a con- 
ception of exile that obviously rests on having his wife care for their liveli- 
hood while Bloch philosophized without any prospect of success, but also on a 
conception of philosophy that cares nothing or hardly anything for its public 
effect or even its comprehensibility. That is all the more surprising inasmuch 
as Bloch’s construct aims (or claims to aim) to engage humans in their subject- 
ivity and emotionality. 


VII 


After Bloch entered upon the professorship in Leipzig, he quickly writes a 
further First Letter that appears almost like a copy of Krauss’s letter. In this 
letter, he offers his friend Joachim Schumacher a professorship in Leipzig.”® 
But Schumacher, although Bloch urges him to hurry, does not reply until a 
half-year later. His rejection is wrapped in phrases that Bloch himself had 
used in his replies to Krauss; Schumacher makes the reservations that Bloch 
had expressed against a return to Germany decisive for himself. The dialect- 
ical synthesis of the “general and individual time table”** upon which Bloch 
had depended fails precisely on Schumacher’s need first to “get his own things 
in hand,” a literal repetition of Bloch’s argument against Krauss. The letter 
is kept remarkably impersonal; the Blochs are addressed only as “friends;” 
Schumacher hides himself behind a general “one,” under which term he also 
includes others (the university officials, for example); the style is markedly 
nominal. Schumacher sees the parallelism of the cases and appears deliber- 
ately to be withdrawing himself from it. With “one” he equates what can no 
longer be brought to identity, according to his own protestations, the “general” 
and “individual roadmap.” By this means, the discrepancy becomes all the 


21 “Ernst Bloch in Conversation with José Marchand (1974),” in Arno Minster (ed.), 
Tagtrdume vom aufrechten Gang. Sechs Interviews (Frankfurt/M.: Suhrkamp, 1977), p. 70. 

22 Ernst Bloch to Joachim Schumacher, July 7, 1949, Bloch-Briefe, Bd. 2, pp. 599ff. 

23 Cf. ibid. 

24 Joachim Schumacher to Ernst Bloch, February 12, 1950, Bloch-Briefe, Bd. 2, p. 602. 
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more evident. During the long time of his silence, all kinds of speculations 
were evidently circulated in Leipzig, in which Schumacher appeared as oppor- 
tunist: “I believe that I have the right to be somewhat disappointed by the 
motives of this kind imputed to me, as if I were a petty opportunist, and an 
idiot as well.” 

If one takes into account the closeness of the friendship between Bloch and 
Schumacher, this extremely depersonalized letter is an eccentric case related to 
the theme of “First Letters.” Although it is not itself a First Letter, it cites one, 
and the one who is cited (Bloch) is at the same time the recipient of an earlier 
First Letter, which he had in turn made available in large measure to the one 
(Schumacher) whom now he sends his own. Why Schumacher rejects the offer 
under his own precarious circumstances can only be surmised. Perhaps he 
viewed the future in the GDR more critically than Bloch; perhaps there was 
too much nepotism in play for him. In subsequent letters, this incident is never 
mentioned again. 

Perhaps the doppelganger feature of the correspondence, together with 
Bloch’s metaphoric with its threatening effects, became sinister to Schumacher. 
After Bloch receives Werner Krauss’s First Letter, he addresses Schumacher 
with the words, “a bullet has come at me from the homeland.” That is a 
citation from Ernst Busch’s poem, “Hans Beimler, Kamerad,” that is based 
in turn on a poem by Ludwig Uhland. In “Der gute Kamerad,” the original 
states: “A bullet came flying; is it meant for you or for me?””’ Even in a hopeful 
situation, it appears, Bloch evidently cannot avoid the metaphoric of death 
after the Second World War. It will turn out later that Bloch will attempt to 
redirect the bullet, which was after all intended for him, toward Schumacher, 
in that he offers him a professorship. But while the bullet for Bloch was ultim- 
ately only a metaphor whose threat is liquidated by Krauss’s “unobjectionable 
background,” Schumacher perceives it as literally a threat.”* He ducks out of 
the way and keeps quiet. Then, after a half-year, he writes—so as to escape 
the bullet—around the topic, attempting to wriggle out and to reinstate the 
original situation, as if he wanted to ban it by magic. In these places, it appears 
almost as if Bloch’s purely metaphorical expression had actually taken on 
effective force, as if Schumacher really had to evade a deadly bullet. In the end, 


25 Ibid., p. 603. 

26 Ernst Bloch to Joachim Schumacher, February 15, 1948, Bloch-Briefe, Bd. 2, p. 591. 

27 Ludwig Uhland, “Der gute Kamerad,” in Gedichte, 52, Auflage (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1868), 
p. 248. 

28 Viewed psychoanalytically, one could speak of “literalness,’ 
the dream. 
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the bullet is cold. It falls into his lap in the form of a formal refusal—although 
no official inquiry had in fact preceded it. 


VIII 


Krauss had promised Bloch “unlimited freedom.” There was not too much of 
that. When Bloch, encouraged by Krushchev’s “secret speech,” dared to criti- 
cize the suppression of the uprising in Hungary and demanded freedom of 
science, he fell into disfavor. ‘The whole apparatus of “Revisionism Critique”?? 
assailed him with full force. Bloch defended himself, as he had done before, 
after the end of the First World War by means of an open letter.*” In view of 
the mob that fell upon him, there is nothing for him but to break out of the 
bargaining situation in the broadest sense that had still marked the corres- 
pondence with Krauss and Schumacher and to replace it with a condition 
of public opinion in which he hoped, in an act of desperation, to draw the 
“public” to his side. But these efforts come to nothing. In 1957, the professor- 
ship is taken from Ernst Bloch. 

In a sense, the open letter against the accusations leads to Bloch’s last return 
to his last exile. It does not open up any bargaining situation, but closes them. 
The commonality of anti-fascism that had joined the Left together, notwith- 
standing the Stalin—Hitler Pact, at least superficially, no longer suffices as putty. 

It was probably a misunderstanding from the outset that Bloch went to the 
GDR at all, a misunderstanding that was fostered by Werner Krauss’s past in 
the resistance, a misunderstanding that was cemented by the first letters before 
the First Letter, by Krauss’s negotiation strategy, by the promises he could 
not keep. Bloch’s philosophy may not have been “bourgeois” (biirgerlich) in 
the original sense, but it was nevertheless a philosophy jor the civil society 
(biirgerliche Gesellschaft). In a state that took itself to be the realization of 
all utopias, in which every utopia was considered as concrete and attainable, 
it had no function any more. When the building of the wall in Berlin began 
in August 1961, Bloch was abroad, in West Germany. He never returned to 
the GDR. In old age, in the Federal Republic, he attained to the peak of his 
effectiveness. 


29 Cf. supra, Ernst Blochs Revision des Marxismus. Kritische Auseinandersetzungen 
marxistischer Wissenschafiler mit der Blochschen Philosophie (Berlin: Deutscher Verlag der 
Wissenschaften, 1957). 

30 Ernst Bloch, Offener Brief. Protest gegen Anwiirfe der Parteileitung der SED. (n. 15). 


Chapter 7 


A POSTWAR ENCOUNTER 
WITHOUT PATHOS 


OTTO KIRCHHEIMER’S CRITICAL 
RESPONSE TO THE NEW GERMANY 


Peter Breiner 


In trying to understand the first epistolary attempts of the German and Austrian 
exiles in the United States to reconnect with friends and acquaintances in their 
respective countries after the Second World War, we would expect a difficult 
and protracted process of negotiation, ambivalence, and hostility punctuated 
by a recognition that one cannot simply change one’s history, one’s identity, 
or, for that matter, turn one’s back on friends of the past. But not all the 
exiles responded in this way. Indeed, in the example I want to examine, that 
of the first communications of the noted left political scientist and legal the- 
orist, Otto Kirchheimer, there seems to be no such existential complications 
but rather a direct engagement with the politics and academic structure of 
postwar Germany, one that is at once critical, skeptical, and yet politically 
knowledgeable and located. In this presentation, I would like to suggest that 
Kairchheimer’s attitude may represent a whole species of cases. Furthermore, 
it may tell us something about the difference between the kinds of exiles who 
were able to reengage with the home country without complications—though 
interestingly not live in it—and those from whom this reengagement was a 
constant struggle of cultural and political identity. 

In seeking to attempt to make sense of the émigré who does not manifest 
a sense of damage by the émigré experience, I looked at the letters of Otto 
Kirchheimer in the SUNY Albany refugee collection. I found very few letters 
from the period of the late 1940s devoted to reconnecting with the country 
left behind. However, there is a rather curious interchange from 1948 in which 
Kirchheimer was invited by the Kultusminister of Hessen, a certain Dr. Stein, 
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to take up a guest professorship for a year in the law faculty at the University 
of Frankfurt. Stein had been very critical of the university’s reluctance to offer 
positions to emigrants who had been forced out of Germany, and his invita- 
tion was part of his attempt to rectify this situation.’ Kirchheimer responded 
he would be pleased to accept the mvitation but suggested that to avoid prior 
conflicts the law faculty should contact him directly. According to a letter 
from George Dietrich to Hermann Brill, who eventually received the pos- 
ition, no one ever contacted Kirchheimer again.! Instead the law faculty pub- 
licly opposed Stein’s offer and took their fight with the Minister of Culture 
to the newspapers under the pretext of “academic freedom and the right to 
self-governance.” Kirchheimer was not a direct party to the fight, but in a 
1948 letter on the incident to the eminent law professor Ernst Friesenhahn, 
he mentions that he first learned of the conflict over his appointment from 
the newspapers, which refer to him in obviously pejorative terms as “ein 
sozialistischer Gelehrter.”* He then makes some rather critical remarks about 
the rigidity of German academia and its inability to generate new ideas from 
within. 

Let me go into the letter at length. First off, Kirchheimer remarks that 
“he was not amused” to read about the conflict over his appointment in the 
Frankfurt newspapers. But he is not strongly affected by his own role in the 
events. What bothered him was something else. Here I would like to quote 
parts of the letter at length: 


That the faculty uses my person to attempt to gain a strategic advantage in 
its struggle with the minister is something I regard to be a normal political 
maneuver, although the epithet, ‘socialist academic’ shows that the faculty is 
still thinking within pre-1932 ideas rather than considering how the world of 
1948 looks. 


1 Letter from George Dietrich to Hermann Brill, June 14, 1948, “Otto Kirchheimer Papers 
1929-1972,” German and Jewish Intellectual Emigré Collection, M. E. Grenander 
Department of Special Collections and Archives, University at Albany, State University 
of New York (hereafter SUNY Albany). The events surrounding this incident are 
described in some detail in this letter. 

2 Ibid. In this letter, Dietrich suggests that the law faculty had used the claim to depart- 
mental autonomy to exclude all outsiders as was the custom during the Weimar period 
and through such behavior to once again become “hotbeds [Brutstatten] of teutonic 
nationalism.” But evidently the events were even more complicated than that, since the 
law faculty at Frankfurt was using the Kirchheimer invitation to prevent an offer to the 
Social Democratic leader Hermann Brill. 

3 Letter to Ernst Friesenhahn, July 13, 1948. 
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It should be obvious that what disturbs Kirchheimer here is that unlike the 
political world outside, the academic faculties are, as was the case from the late 
nineteenth century on through Weimar, still fighting to keep leftists out of the 
academy; more significantly they are upholding the university as a cherished 
place for the preservation of German nationalism—as if the national idea 
in Germany has not been shattered in the postwar period. That is, what 
Kairchheimer finds is that he has inadvertently become a kind of tempera- 
ture gauge to measure the openness of German academia, in particular polit- 
ical science, which was for all practical purposes in Germany the province of 
public law (Staatsrecht), and what he finds is a politically calcified academia. 

Kirchheimer then goes on to compare universities in the United States and 
Germany, assuming his interlocutor would simply say that he is judging the 
practices of two very different systems: 


But this precisely the crucial point, how should German universities look in 
the future? What is the proof of qualifications for an academic position in the 
social sciences? Is it merely the fact that someone has written many pages that 
were accepted someplace as habilitation, and that a professional colleague has 
commented on in a way that is not too unfriendly? That would eventuate in a 
privileging of people who had seated themselves at their desks during the last 
years and who let the thunder pass them by and now open their drawers filled 
with manuscripts having more or less indifferent contents. But what do these 
people have to say, and is it really worth being said? In the entire world, and 
not only in Germany, it has always been the case that only a mere fraction of 
the people who have something essential to say sat in the universities and that 
outsiders have mostly stimulated spiritual life more than the products of aca- 
demic incest. To be certain, there is also the necessity in the juristic disciplines to 
have representatives who are in the position and of a will to transmit systematic 
knowledge from generation to generation, although the necessity of dogmatic 


preparation is easily overestimated. 


The gist of this description of the German university is that its normal pro- 
cess of promotion has allowed, indeed provided an incentive, for mediocrity to 
flourish in the midst of the disastrous events (das Gewitter) of the Nazi period 
going on outside. Above all, this letter reveals Kirchheimer’s rather unsenti- 
mental view of the fundamental problem of postwar Germany—a view that 
runs through his subsequent reflections both in letters and his academic work 
in political science: to wit, a pronounced inability of German academia and 
politics both to tolerate oppositional or critical thinking, In a sense, his secure 
knowledge of the constitutional politics of both prewar and postwar Germany, 
and his discovery on the first invitation to return for a visiting appointment as 
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political scientist and public law professor that the German university seems 
to be operating as if history had not changed, leads Kirchheimer to a kind 
of equilibrium between being an outsider and an insider on both the polit- 
ical and academic fronts. ‘That is, the Frankfurt events do not, as one would 
suppose, lead to an identity crisis between two worlds, but to a rather confi- 
dent sense that he “is one of that fractional group [ein Bruchteil] who have 
something significant to say in the university” and that he also belongs among 
the “outsiders” who have the potential to fruitfully stimulate intellectual life in 
opposition to the “inbreeding” characteristic of academia. 

This secure sense of place is interestingly expressed in a letter exchange 
between Ernst Fraenkel and Kirchheimer from 1961. In the first letter, Fraenkel 
mentions being harshly scolded by Kirchheimer 28 years before for supporting 
in the socialist journal die Gesellschaft “das ‘konstruktive Missvertrauensvotum” 
(the constructive vote of non-confidence).* He further admits that his insist- 
ence in 1932 that votes of non-confidence should only be allowed in the 
reform of the Weimar constitution if the party casting the vote was willing 
to construct a new government may have lost relevance, but the democratic 
principles behind the argument certainly could not be dispensed with without 
penalty. Kirchheimer responds that the stability of German postwar relations 
“had relatively little to do with the constructive vote of nonconfidence.”° This 
is not necessarily a positive comment on German politics but an acknow- 
ledgment, as we will see later, that the big questions of left and right politics 
have disappeared in the present “structure of political compromise,” to use a 
phrase from his later political science. 

What is striking about both these moments is that it seemed that for 
Karchheimer, at least, there was no dramatic existential crises about returning 
to Germany to teach on a visiting basis even though he quite consciously chose 
to stay in the United States and pursue political science there. The back-and- 
forth ambivalence that one sees in other refugees who corresponded with 
friends and acquaintances in Germany seems to be missing here. Rather there 
is both a clear sense of continuity with the political constitutional arguments 
over Weimar connected with his left socialist past and a clear sense of what it 
means to try to fit into the academic world of Germany in the postwar period. 
Why was there none of the back-and-forth negotiation that one notices in 
other letters over wanting the interlocutors to recognize the inexcusable crimes 
that the Germans had committed and the desire not to impute collective guilt 


4 Letter from Ernst Fraenkel to Otto Kirchheimer, January 12, 1961, SUNY Library. 
5 Letter from Otto Kirchheimer to Ernst Fraenkel, February 2, 1961, SUNY Library. 
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to the individual receiving the letters and with that the resolute statements that 
one could never return only to withdraw this announcement subsequently? 
Why does Kirchheimer’s criticisms seem both sharp but not ambivalent, and 
why does he not utter any remarks relating to some existential break with the 
past? We may find a clue in later letters and in his most influential work in 
political science. 


The Poles of Continuity from Pre- to Postwar 


In Kirchheimer’s letters back to friends, one sees a remarkable continuity. The 
left critic of the Weimar constitution and the anemic response of the Socialist 
Party of Germany in filling the vacuum of sovereignty which that constitution 
had created becomes the left critic of postwar German politics—but now as a 
once knowledgeable and critically engaged insider who has become a know- 
ledgeable but skeptical and pessimistic outsider. 

In his letters and public writings from the 1950s on, Kirchheimer rarely 
addresses the reasons why he didn’t return to Germany to pursue political 
science and public law at German university. But when he does, his reasons 
are largely political and not academic. In a letter to Herbert Marcuse of 
September 39, 1955, he writes, “I don’t think I would like to spend the rest 
of my days as one of those half-left toilet covers [halb-linke Klosetdeckel] 
that German society seems to need and want.”® The implication here is that 
Germany is inviting back intellectual and academic émigrés of the left merely 
as a cover for the political and cultural sewage beneath the surface, and as a 
way of appearing to tolerate opposition without having to give it a political 
voice. In his most explicit statement on why he did not choose to go back to 
live in the Bundesrepublik, his contribution to Herman Kesten’s collection, 
Ich lebe nicht in der Bundesrepublik, Kirchheimer argues that the recent “Spiegel” 
affair in which the editors of the news magazine were arrested and charged 
with treason for exposing the lack of readiness of the German armed forces 
crystallized for him everything that was wrong with German politics: that 
the affair brought to the surface a chronic tendency in German politics (no 
doubt referrmg back to his Weimar experience) to view all domestic polit- 
ical opponents under the concept of treason (Landesverrat).’ The problem as 
Kirchheimer sees it is not just that this accusation allows politicians to restrict 
the sphere of allowable political debate while displacing opponents in the 


6 Letter to Herbert Marcuse, September 30, 1955, SUNY Albany. 
7 Herman Kesten (ed.), Ich lebe nicht in der Bundesrepublik (Miinchen: List Verlag, 1964), 85. 
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sphere of illegality; it is that this concept deprives the political opponent of 
“Tpolitical] freedom and the continuous opportunity to exercise political influ- 
ence.” As if he were teaching Germany a lesson that it has still not learned, 
Kairchheimer draws a distinction between betrayal to an outside power and 
political criticism of the state—and it is a short step, he argues, from repressing 
criticism to state despotism. But even political criticism of the state, he argues, 
is declining.’ And here the Spiegel affair suddenly revives this healthy criti- 
cism, only to bring back the worst practices of the right during the Weimar 
period in which all political and cultural criticism was punished through the 
system of criminal justice. For Kirchheimer the past seems always politically 
present waiting to come out, and Germany, as he sees it, still needs to learn the 
difference between the proper practice of political criticism and opposition 
and the proper use of the legal sytem.'® It is as if the moment of political rec- 
onciliation with Germany for Kirchheimer—which ironically would coincide 
with the ability to actually sustain fundamental political conflict—is constantly 
deferred in his estimation. 

And finally, in a letter in November 1964 to a young political scientist, 
who later became a major figure in the field of international relations at the 
Otto Suhr Institut at the Freie Universitat in Berlin, Ekkehart Krippendorf, 
Karchheimer rather vividly bemoans the depoliticized nature of party com- 
petition in German politics: “You are absolutely right, German politics must 
have become boring beyond all measure, and political thinking has totally 
withdrawn itself from the parties. But would it not still be worthwhile to pre- 
sent how politics that is 80% bureaucratic plays itself out?”!' Kirchheimer’s 
remark about German politics mirrors his earlier criticism of German aca- 
demia in which bureaucratic rigidity and an inability to tolerate ideological 
opposition both suffocate innovative political thinking and academic innov- 
ation. In a sense, although in constant communication with major figures 
of German politics, including various Social Democratic deputies to the 
Bundestag as well as union leaders, Germany becomes for him the paradigm 
case for a politics in which fundamental ideological struggle, especially from 
the left, has crumbled to be replaced by a series of catch-all parties. And while 
Kirchheimer was interested in analyzing how this came about, it held no pol- 
itical allure as far as returning to Germany other than as a visiting professor. 


8 Tbid., 86. 

9 Tbid., 87. 

10 Ibid., 90-91. 

11 Letter to Ekkehart Krippendorf, November 1, 1964, SUNY Albany. 
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One can see such continuity in two of Kirchheimer’s most famous aca- 
demic works: “Weimar Was Dann” and his equally well-known contributions 
to postwar political science, “The Waning of Opposition in Parliamentary 
Regimes,” and “Germany: The Vanishing Opposition.”!? Kirchheimer 
famously—at least for political science—upheld the significance of a socialist 
social democratic opposition but analyzed its decline into the new model 
of the catch-all party. This concern with the waning of a genuinely oppos- 
itional socialist party within parliamentary states, in general, and Germany, 
in particular, was continuous with his Weimar criticism of the Socialist Party 
in Germany for not being willing to fill the vacuum produced by the failure 
of the Weimar constitution to invest any political institution with sovereignty. 
In these works—the very criticisms Kirchheimer leveled against the Weimar 
constitution from the left in the 1930s—a certain emptiness at its core that the 
socialist party had failed to fill is now generalized to a critique of German pol- 
itics as such. And while Kirchheimer was more than competent to understand 
this as an insider, he obviously felt more at home when analyzing the problem 
as an outsider, generalizing the problem to encompass the framework of pol- 
itics in all industrial states. 


Summing Up 


There is a famous quote from Adorno in Minima Morala on the damaging 
affects of exile on the intellectual: “Every intellectual in emigration 1s without 
exception mutilated and would do well to acknowledge this to himself if he 
wishes to avoid being cruelly apprised of it behind the tightly closed doors 
of his self-esteem. He lives in an environment that must remain incompre- 
hensible to him.” And beyond this, Adorno remarks, “his language has been 
expropriated and the historical dimension that nourished his knowledge has 
been sapped.”'? From the letters and work of Adorno’s colleague in Max 
Horkheimer’s Institute for Social Research, Otto Kirchheimer, this sense of 
disclocation and self-mutilation seems to be nowhere in sight. On the con- 
trary, what is striking about the Kirchheimer letters is his confident locatedness 
between his role as American political scientist and critic of German politics 
and academic life. Indeed, his American location gives him a place from which 


12 Otto Kirchheimer, “Wemar—and What Then? An Analysis of a Constitution,” “The 
Waning of Opposition in Parliamentary Regimes,” and “Germany: The Vanishing 
Opposition,” in Frederic Burin and Kurt Shell (eds.), Politics, Law, and Social Change, 
Selected Essays of Otto Kierchhemer (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969). 

13 Theodor Adorno, Minima Moralia (Frankfurt a. M: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1969), 32. 
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to return to Germany in the role of the outsider who condemns the German 
intolerance of ideological deviation while analyzing the source of this as an 
insider who has strong contacts both in the world of constitutional law and 
political science and of trade union and parliamentary politics. Moreover, a 
part of Kirchheimer’s academic agenda in political science was to analyze the 
failures of social democracy to take a strong ideological stand in German pol- 
itics as part of a disastrous de-ideologization in liberal states in general. In the 
backdrop is, of course, his criticism of Weimar. And so he can confidently dis- 
cuss the limits of German politics and academia as only someone who knows 
its ways can do. 

The question we are left with is, why would so many German émigrés in 
their first encounters with postwar Germany display all of the characteristics 
of Adorno’s damaged intellectual bereft of his mother tongue and historical 
references, while others like Kirchheimer feel well located between the two 
worlds? I would like to suggest without any direct evidence that those German 
intellectual exiles who were primarily cultural critics or artists were more likely 
to be subject to this intensely ambivalent relation to postwar Germany than 
politically located intellectuals like Kirchheimer. The former was in many 
instances repelled by American culture—in particular its mass media, its focus 
on consumption, and its distrust of high culture—but unable to fully embrace 
a German heritage that seemed somehow poisoned by the Nazi appropri- 
ation of it. The latter, as exemplified by Kirchheimer, appears from the very 
first moments of the war’s end to have reestablished old links with postwar 
Germany either undamaged by the Nazi past or damaged in totally pre- 
dictable ways. In Kirchheimer’s case, he was immediately able to reestablish 
communication with constitutional public lawyers, political scientists, and 
political actors in the Social Democratic Party. And from his position in the 
United States, he was able to reestablish not just contact but also critical pol- 
itical battles that were unfinished from the constitutional struggle to define 
the Weimar Republic, now carried over into the new Germany of the Bonn 
Republic. And so criticism could turn outward to the politics of the new 
German constitution and toward the unreformed politics of German aca- 
demia. But in the end, clearly, matters are not that simple, since, as David 
Kettler has shown, the first letters of the political scientist and constitutional 
critic Ernst Fraenkel are closer to the Adorno side of the ledger. For Fraenkel, 
it was not possible to resume normal relations on the same footing with his 
former colleagues in light of the atrocities that had been committed; and yet it 
is he, not Kirchheimer, the outsider as insider, the left critic of German social 
democracy, who chooses to return and subsequently become the major polit- 
ical scientist of political pluralism in Germany. 


Chapter 8 


AN EXILE’S LETTER TO OLD 
COMRADES IN COLOGNE 


WILHELM SOLLMANN’S CRITIQUE 
OF GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
AND CONCEPTION OF A NEW PARTY 
IN POSTWAR GERMANY 


Marjorie Lamberti 


Wilhelm Sollmann was the most prominent Social Democratic politician of 
the Weimar Republic in the German emigration in America who did not 
return to his homeland permanently after the Second World War. From a 
distance in 1945 and 1946, he followed closely the revival of political life on 
the local level in the American and British occupation zones, especially in 
Cologne, which he had represented in the Reichstag up to 1933. The British 
military government permitted the Social Democrats and other non-Nazi 
groups to organize political parties as early as the summer of 1945 and granted 
a license to Social Democratic leaders in Cologne in February 1946 to resume 
the publication of the Rheiische Zeitung, the party’s newspaper that had been 
banned by the Nazi dictatorship.' Sollmann waded into an intraparty debate 
in Cologne on the future path of Social Democracy when he addressed a long 
letter on August 11, 1946, to Johannes Meerfeld, a 75-year-old comrade and 
the former chief editor of the newspaper. Should the party’s surviving old 
guard reestablish the pre- 1933 working-class party with its historic heritage of 


1 Peter Fuchs, “Das schnelle Ende der sozialdemokratischen Presse in Kéln. Die 
‘Rheinische Zeitung’ von 1946 bis 1951,” in Gerhard Brunn (ed.), Sozialdemokratie in Koln. 
Ein Beitrag zur Stadt- und Parteengeschichte (Cologne: Emons Verlag, 1986), pp. 273-77. 
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Marxism or construct a new programmatic foundation for Social Democracy 
and form a party of the people? On the contents of his letter, he explained 
afterward: “For many years now, I have felt what is written there. But I would 
never have been able to express it in this way without the lengthy emigration. 
‘The emigration is a remarkable school of life.”? 

Sollmann’s letter to Meerfeld in 1946 became a widely read public letter 
in the American and British occupation zones. Sollmann sent copies of his 
letter to Heinz Kiihn and Willi Eichler, the editors of the Rhemuische Zeitung, 
and other Social Democratic comrades, and it was published in newspapers 
in Cologne and other cities. The letter to Meerfeld and, indeed, a large part 
of Sollmann’s Nachlass provide fresh evidence for a deeper understanding of 
the complex relationship of a political refugee to his old Heimat and for a study 
of how a Social Democratic Reichstag deputy in exile reexamined the trad- 
itional social and ideological structures of his party and sought to transform 
it from a Alassenparte: into a Volksparte in the early postwar period, 13 years 
before the Social Democrats “modernized” the party’s program and public 
image at their congress in Godesberg in 1959. An analysis of this evidence in 
the emigration and immediate postwar years can make a significant contribu- 
tion to Exzlforschung and the historical literature on Social Democracy, since the 
accounts of the reform of the party concentrate heavily on the period after the 
Social Democrats’ demoralizing defeats in the Bundestag elections of 1953 
and 1957,* and the biographical accounts of Sollmann have generally focused 
on the pre-1933 years.’ A probing and carefully documented investigation 


2 Swarthmore College, Peace Collection (hereafter SC), Wilhelm Sollmann Papers, DG 
45, box 15, Sollmann to Martin Niemoeller, February 16, 1947. 

3 SC, Sollmann Papers, DG 45, box 8, Kathe Bonnesen to Sollmann, December 2, 1946; 
box 8, Heinz Kiithn to Sollmann, January 7, 1947. 

4 Hartmut Mehringer mentions the difference of opinion between Willi Eichler and 
Ernst Reuter, who remigrated, and the old-guard traditionalists in the party in “Impulse 
sozialdemokratischer Remigranten auf die Modernisierung der SPD,” in Claus- 
Dieter Krohn and Patrik von zur Miihlen (eds.), Riickkehr und Aufbau nach 1945. Deutsche 
Remigranten im éffentlichen Leben Nachkniegsdeutschlands (Marburg: Metropolis, 1997), p. 108. 
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of Sollmann’s emigration years and critique of Social Democracy can also 
qualify and refine the problematic portrayal of him as one of the German 
socialist émigrés who “replaced antifascism with a visceral anti-Communism” 
after their contact with America.° 

To explore and illuminate the full significance of Sollmann’s public letter, this 
essay goes beyond a close study of the text and investigates its germination. He 
periodically recorded his thoughts in fragments of what appears to be an intellec- 
tual diary, and his articles for the émigré and American press are the products of 
this pondering. How did his views on Social Democracy and the German people 
and their political culture evolve from his arrival in America in 1937 through 
the years of the Second World War? What does the open letter reveal about the 
constraints that he felt in his communication with Germans who lived inside 
the country during the 12 years of Hitler’s rule? His candor in criticizing Social 
Democracy presents a striking contrast to his great reserve in speaking about 
other, more painful historical facts. He became an American citizen in June 1943 
and thereafter considered participation in any émigré organization or German 
party to be contrary to his loyalty to the United States.’ What did his decision not 


to remigrate mean in terms of his relation to Germany after 1945? 


In Exile: “Die Sozialdemokratie ist mein tiefstes Erlebnis 
geblieben” (The Social Democracy Has Remained My Most 
Profound Experience) 


After the surrender of the German army in the spring of 1945, Social Democrats 
in Cologne who had survived the dictatorship’s brutal repression restored dor- 
mant relationships and met in private homes. Robert Gorlinger came back 
to Cologne after his liberation from the Sachsenhausen concentration camp. 
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Since he had been the chairman of the Social Democratic caucus in the city 
council up to 1933, the surviving old guard immediately recognized the polit- 
ical legitimacy of his leadership. On September 29, 1945, they assembled in 
the auditorium of the University of Cologne to reestablish the party.® As Social 
Democrats and trade unionists with ties to the pre- 1933 party remigrated after 
the war,? among the old guard in Cologne, rumors were always cropping up 
that Sollmann would also end his exile and return home." Sollmann had lived 
abroad since his escape from Nazi terrorism in March 1933. Several days 
after he was reelected to the Reichstag, Nazi stormtroopers broke into his 
home and arrested him. He was beaten and tortured, and only with the help 
of a physician in the prison hospital was he able to flee across the frontier to 
Luxemburg." 

Sollmann’s comrades knew that his life was an integral part of the his- 
tory of the Social Democratic Party in Cologne from the Aazserreich to the 
end of the Weimar Republic. His Protestant parents moved to the heavily 
Catholic-populated city of Cologne in 1897 after his father’s brewery business 
in Coburg failed. The son was employed as a white-collar clerk in a business 
firm, and unlike other young men of his social class, he joined the Social 
Democratic Party in 1902 at the age of 21. The significance of that decision 
was etched in his memory: 


Anyone who opted, as a “bourgeois,” for the Social Democracy at that time 
had to break with everything: with parents and friends, with state and church, 
with everything that the so-called good society had to offer him as protection 
and prospects. He risked his livelihood and his entire economic future. And for 
all that, he gained only one thing: “The Party”! What he had won became clear, 
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however, only after years of loyal work as comrade: everything! After 37 years, 
until this moment, the Social Democracy has remained my most profound 


experience.” 


His career as a party functionary began in 1911 with his appointment to the 
editorial staff of the Rheinische Zeitung. The newspaper’s chief editors, August 
Erdmann and Johannes Meerfeld, and Sollmann supported the views of the 
Revisionists in the acrimonious disputes between Eduard Bernstein and his 
followers and the left-wingers in the party who defended Marxist orthodoxy 
and the tactics of class conflict.'* Bernstein wanted to bring Social Democratic 
theory more closely into line with reality and practice and produced a system- 
atic critique of Marxist economic theories. He conceived of Social Democracy 
as a radical democratic party, using its electoral strength and opportunities to 
press for social and political reforms. 

The revolution of November 1918 transformed Sollmann from being a 
local to a national politician. He guided workers in Cologne onto a nonviolent 
revolutionary path by outmaneuvering the radical socialists and organizing 
the workers’ and soldiers’ council in the city under the leadership of moderate 
Social Democrats. Speaking at mass rallies, he fearlessly committed an act of 
high treason by calling for the abdication of the emperor and the establish- 
ment of a republic.'* After the founding of the republican state, he helped 
to draft the constitution in 1919 as a deputy in the National Assembly and 
was elected to the Reichstag in every legislative period up to 1933. In the 
Weimar era, Social Democracy remained by a large majority a party of urban 
working-class voters. Whereas Sollmann saw the need to broaden the party’s 
electorate and to appeal to middle-class groups, there was strong resistance 
within the left wing of the party and the trade unions to efforts to change 
the character of Social Democracy from a working-class party to a people’s 
party.'° In the stormy Social Democratic debates over parliamentary strategy 
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during the Great Depression and political crisis of the early 1930s, Sollmann 
defended cooperation with the parties in the center of the political spectrum 
in order to preserve parliamentary democracy and to contain the threat of 
the Nazi movement. The far-left dissidents in the Social Democratic ranks 
demanded a decisive struggle against the bourgeoisie and argued fiercely 
against the leadership’s strategy of tolerating the government headed by 
Heinrich Briining of the Catholic Center Party.'® 

Close to the end of the Second World War, Sollmann confronted the 
question of what kind of relationship to German Social Democracy he 
would have in the future. In March 1945, Hans Vogel, the chairman of the 
party’s executive committee in exile in London, wrote to him and seven other 
émigré committee members in the United States and requested their consent 
to the continuation of its existence and activity until new elections could be 
held in Germany.'’ Sollmann informed Vogel that on the day he became an 
American citizen, he no longer considered himself to be a member of the 
party’s executive committee. His reply did not end here. He pleaded with the 
party executives not to cut him off and, after their return to Germany, to give 
him an opportunity to address party comrades in writing or in speech: 


In spirit, I naturally remain tied to the international Social Democracy, today 
more than ever. I have never belonged to another party and expect to remain 
true to the Social Democracy to the end of my days [...] For this reason, I hope 
that neither you nor any of our friends will view this letter as a farewell to our 
old commonality of struggle. There is no inconsistency between loyalty to the 
United States and working for democracy in all nations. Especially, moreover, 
in the old Hewat. If I can ever be of use to the Social Democratic Party of 


Germany, please count on me. 


Sollmann had already committed himself to a mission in postwar Germany. 
As he wrote to Kiihn in May 1945, he wanted to go back “temporarily and 
as soon as possible [...] to represent to the Germans how the world sees them 
and what in my opinion they have to do to reconcile the world, even the for- 
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eign friends of German democracy.”'® In his private notes he described this 
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obligation more incisively: “We, who were banned and who have perhaps 
become citizens of other nations, can probably do only one thing: to assist 
in closing the chasm of hatred between Germany and the rest of the world 
through a tremendous moral effort by the Germans.”'” 

As Kurt Schumacher led the Social Democrats in a swift rebuilding of the 
old party structure in the western zones in 1945—46,”° Sollmann was persistent 
in searching for opportunities for visitng Germany in a reeducation program 
and in directing inquiries to American government officials.”! He fretted over 
the State Department’s policy of not granting German-born civilians who 
were newly naturalized American citizens a visa to travel to the occupied 
zones at this time. He wrote to Fritz Heine in London, who had been per- 
mitted by the British occupation authorities to attend a big party conference in 
Wennigsen, near Hanover, in October 1945: “In spirit, I have been with you. 
I know perfectly well that I had actually belonged there and am convinced that 
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I could have been of use. 


Communication across the Long Distance of Emigration 


after the War 


Eichler and Meerfeld passed on to Sollmann the news of a lively discussion 
in Cologne in 1946 on the Neuaufbau or Wiederaufbau of Social Democracy,” 
although Eichler did not give him the details of Kurt Schumacher’s objec- 
tion to the framing of a new party program. At a party congress in May 1946, 
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Schumacher distinguished German Social Democracy’s understanding of 
Marx from the debased forms of Marxism in the East, and declared that the 
Social Democrats had no reason to cast Marxism overboard. Its view of eco- 
nomic development and history and its conception of class conflict were not 
obsolete, and its method of analysis had provided them with “more strength, 
more knowledge, and more weapons” than any other sociological method in 
the world.** Schumacher as well as most of the Social Democratic cohorts of 
the age of 45-75 years were captive to the polarizing images of society of the 
Weimar era. Gorlinger, who was now the chairman of the party’s executive 
committee for the Upper Rhine district, reported to Sollmann: “A portion of the 
comrades who have remained loyal cannot move beyond the thinking of 1933 
and has not grasped that the Social Democratic Part of today must be open in 
quite a different way to all layers of the population who have no political home, 
who experience the radical change and seek a new way into the future.” 

Notwithstanding his courage and integrity, Sollmann felt the constraints of 
speaking to old comrades in Germany from a long distance away in America. 
Germans who had lived under the terror of Hitler’s dictatorship for 12 years did 
not hesitate to give the exiles a lesson in intellectual humility. A Social Democratic 
friend who was arrested in 1933, released, and interned again in a concentration 
camp in 1944, wrote to him after the war: 


Since your departure, many things [...] quite incomprehensible ones [...] have 
changed here in the Old World. The enormity of the German tragedy can be 
grasped, however, only by someone who has experienced it among his people. ‘That 
is not meant as a reproach to emigrated friends, most of whom had ample reason 
to escape the nhuman persecutions by the NSDAP. But: Grau ist alle Theorie. The 
human being does not have thorough knowledge of anything he does not experi- 
ence in his own body. People that have not experienced Fascism upon themselves 
cannot form a complete idea of its effectiveness and the possibilities through which 
it gains command and asserts itself.?° 
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Sollmann was very conscious of the risk of arousing resentment and defen- 
siveness. It might sound pharisaical, he thought, to speak from a prosperous 
country about moral renewal to Germans who were living in poverty and 
amidst the rubble of bombed cities. Intent on avoiding any appearance of 
being moralistic or morally superior,”’ he opened the letter with a gesture of 
modesty and pointed out respectfully that Meerfeld had been his mentor in the 
field of Social Democratic journalism many years ago. With this acknowledge- 
ment, he admitted, “I will best counter the obvious suspicion that I sought to 
claim some sort of authority from a distance.” He confessed that being away 
from Germany for more than 13 years and his comfortable standard of living 
made it almost impossible to give criticism to friends there.”® 

Although Sollmann had given much thought to the service that anti-fascist 
exiles could render to Germany’s moral rehabilitation after they returned 
home, the subject became too sensitive and painful when he discussed it at the 
opening and closing of his public letter. These passages reveal the constraint 
with which Sollmann communicated with the Germans. He stated that the 
Rheinische Xeitung—and by extension the rest of the German press—should 
no longer practice the aggressively partisan journalism that was customary 
under the empire and republican state. The newspaper had to attend to “the 
sick souls” of the country, a psychological condition for which he offered no 
description or diagnosis. He wrote: “At this time, a good editor or politician 
over there must be something like a pastor or psychiatrist, who attempts, with 
the greatest caution, to lead a sick people to new awareness, born of self- 
examination, and to a healthier way of thinking about politics.” 

From Sollmann’s manuscript, “Between War and Peace. A Friend’s Words 
from America to the Germans,” it is apparent that he contemplated the 
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possibility of saying in his public letter that the entire nation had to grapple 
with the moral crisis that arose from (1) the devotion of many Germans, even 
educated and religiously devout people, to National Socialism and Hitler, 
(2) the passive adaptation to the rule of terrorism, (3) the wide dissemination 
of racist anti-Semitism in an intelligent nation, and (4) the annihilation of 
millions of Jews.*” But Sollmann seemed reluctant to discuss these issues con- 
cretely in the letter. Instead of making explicit the connection between a moral 
and spiritual reckoning with the Nazi past and the renewal of democratic cul- 
ture in postwar Germany, he declared that his friends should ask themselves if 
the world crisis is not perhaps a moral one? “If perhaps neither a ray of hope 
nor a solution is possible until we [...] in the western world come together 
on common moral concepts?” He mentioned “die Unmenschlichkeiten” that 
follow when people negated every common moral principle. “We all condemn 
immoral conduct in national and international politics and cannot, therefore 
succumb to nihilism or cynicism,” he added.*! The articulation of his deeply 
felt convictions was softened by the disarming and impartially philosophical 
phrasing of this passage. 


“To Overcome the German Inclination to Make a Religion 
Out of Party Affiliation” 


Sollmann urged his comrades to examine the internal flaws of Social 
Democracy and the party’s role in the political failure of Germans of all 
social classes. He contended that Social Democracy had been cramped by the 
ideology of class conflict and had to discard the unrealistic ideas of Marxist 
socialism, a legacy that alienated people who rejected the theories of histor- 
ical materialism and class struggle. “Pettiness” was one of the characteristics 
of German Social Democracy, he declared bluntly. Out of a pseudo-scientific 
concept of history grew “a kind of Marxistic theology, which neglected, in the 
course of disputes, the development of a political will to power and the prep- 
aration for democratic administrative tasks and socialist economic planning.” 

He deplored the deficiencies of the Social Democrats of the pre-1914 
period in strategy and tactics and in the will to assume political responsibility 
and govern. Party leaders and the rank-and-file were unprepared for the 
challenges of stabilizing a new democracy following the revolution of 1918. As 
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Sollmann remembered the discord within the party, some Social Democrats 
who wavered between the moderates and the radicals reacted to outcries of 
“Betrayal” with an uneasy conscience and were unable to answer the strident 
critics with the full weight of factual evidence on Social Democratic work for 
reforms in the republican state. He reproached the left-wingers who unwit- 
tingly helped the republic’s enemies by belittling Weimar’s democracy and 
engaging in an endless quest for their ideal socialist society. 

Sollmann insisted that Social Democracy should not be the name of a 
class party that confined itself predominantly to industrial workers, as it was 
perceived in the past. Instead of restoring the old Alassenparte:, he proposed the 
formation of “a large social and democratic people’s party with fluid borders 
and an elastic program.” Its members would be drawn from the mass of 
Social Democrats, the left wing of the old Catholic Center Party, and the 
liberal democrats. It could become a larger party than Social Democracy 
had been in the 1920s by transcending the class and confessional barriers 
and gathering together people who advocated a new just social order and 
equality of rights for all people, irrespective of whether they were freethinkers, 
Christians, or Jews, workers, professionals, or businessmen. Throughout the 
Weimar era, Sollmann was especially sensitive to the politically harmful effects 
of the antagonism between Christianity and socialism, and now he called for 
reconciliation between these two powerful forces. He contended that the only 
socialist parties that had won a secure parliamentary majority and national 
public office in a Western democracy were, like the British Labour Party, unen- 
cumbered by a Marxist identity. The Labour Party succeeded in expanding 
its membership from the bourgeois intelligentsia and the ranks of religious 
believers; it avoided the fatal conflict between socialism and Christianity and 
did not quarrel over the questions that had “poisoned” German party life for 
many years.** 

As Sollmann interpreted German conditions from a distance, the possi- 
bility of a socialist people’s movement was opened up by the massive eco- 
nomic and social leveling produced by Hitler’s destructive war and Allied 
bombing. The ruins extended from the rubble in the industrial cities to the old 
world of political and cultural values. He assumed that a majority of Germans 
whose standard of living had fallen now had an interest in and sympathy for 
a socialist economy. The Social Democrats could not appeal to them with the 
old agitation shibboleths. Sollmann called for a flexible and pluralist Social 
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Democratic program that respected the right of each individual to shape his 
own life, limited by the interests of the community in which he lived. Even the 
most intelligent socialist did not have the right to pressure other people into 
his way of thinking. “For many years,” he contended, “the German—and 
international—Social Democracy was excessively oriented to state socialism, 
to the economic sovereignty of the state apparatus.” He thought that a socialist 
society could develop out of many free cooperative associations and nonprofit 
enterprises that could exist beside and in competition with the nationalization 
of key industries. He urged the Social Democrats to be open to and consider 
the proposals of liberal and Christian social and economic reformers that had 
been rejected too hastily in the past simply because they did not conform to 
one model. 

So strong were Sollmann’s convictions about the flaws of the old German 
parties and the necessity for a Newaufbau that in the summer of 1945 he lent his 
support to the American military government’s policy of not granting licenses 
for the organization of political parties in its occupation zone.** As he wrote in 
a confidential advisory memorandum for the War Department’s Civil Affairs 
Division, “the prohibition of political parties for a time is probably necessary 
and wise” although it would be useful to permit local and provincial political 
activity in the near future. “From our point of view the aim should be to over- 
come the German inclination to make a religion out of party affiliation and 
in a doctrinaire spirit to revive a dozen or more political parties,” he wrote.*° 


Sollmann’s Arrival in America and the Allegation 
of Anti-Semitism 


A deeper understanding of the germination of the thoughts and contentions 
in Sollmann’s letter to his comrades in 1946 can be gained from an analysis of 
the unfolding of his views on Social Democracy and the German people from 
the time of his emigration to the United States in January 1937 to the end 
of the Second World War. He came to America from his exile in Luxemburg 
at the request of the party’s executive leaders in Prague for the purpose of 
a lecture tour to publicize the struggles of the anti-Nazi opposition and to 
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collect funds to help the families of imprisoned German workers who had 
been active in the underground. He was greeted by Gerhard Seger, another 
Social Democratic Reichstag deputy in exile. On a platform with Thomas 
Mann’s daughter Erika, Sollmann addressed a German-speaking crowd in the 
Yorkville Casino, a theatre on East 86th Street and 3rd Avenue in the heart of 
New York City’s Germantown. He paid tribute to the heroic resistance of the 
anti-fascist underground within Germany and made a distinction between the 
German people and the Nazi government. He expressed pride in the histor- 
ical achievements of the German Social Democrats and disputed the conten- 
tion that they had surrendered in the tumultuous final years of the republican 
state without a strugele.*° 

Soon after his arrival, Sollmann learned about a campaign to discredit 
him through an allegation of anti-Semitism in letters that were sent to the 
American socialist Norman Thomas; Rabbi Stephen Wise, the president of 
the American Jewish Congress; and Baruch Charney Vladeck, a labor leader 
and manager of the democratic-socialist Jewish Daily Forward in New York City. 
Wise and Thomas wrote to Seger that they could not recommend Sollmann 
for lectures if this disclosure was correct. Seger traced the author of the letters 
to another emigrant, Paul Hagen, who worked as a publicist and fundraiser 
for Neu Beginnen, a resistance movement that was organized by dissident 
socialists in the underground. The leadership of Neu Beginnen abroad and 
the Social Democratic exiles were competitors for funds from the Jewish Labor 
Committee and other groups in the labor movement in the United States.*” 
Sollmann defended himself against the “misinformation” with Seger’s help 
and decided not to start a “futile” quarrel with Hagen.** 

Hagen’s accusation was based on a report that circulated in 1936 following 
a sharp exchange of letters between Sollmann and Paul Hertz, who had been 
a Social Democratic Reichstag deputy during the Weimar Republic.*’ The 
friendship of Sollmann and Hertz was sorely tested by the divisive disputes 


36 SC, Sollmann Papers, DG 45, box 12, text of Sollmann’s speech, “Was wird nach 
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38 See Sollmann’s account of this affair in his statement, dated September 29, 1940, in 
SC, Sollmann Papers, DG 45, box 6, and his denial of the charges against him in box 5, 
Seger to Norman Thomas, January 27, 1937; Sollmann to Rudolf Katz, June 5, 1939. 

39 Sollmann knew the source of the “rumor” and rejected the charge in his letter to Hertz, 
July 9, 1936, in SC, Sollmann Papers, DG 45, box 4. 
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within the party in the years after Hitler’s seizure of power. Whereas Hertz 
moved closer to Neu Beginnen in the debates over the party’s past mistakes 
and future strategy, Sollmann remained loyal to the executive-in-exile in 
Prague and agreed with their judgment that the German communists were 
not trustworthy partners in the anti-fascist struggle. He spoke out against the 
plan of a committee of German communists and Social Democrats in Paris 
to form a united front in 1935-36. 

When Georg Reinbold, a Social Democratic refugee in Luxemburg, 
made anti-Semitic references to Jews in the Paris émigré branch who were 
cooperating with the Communist Willi Miinzenberg, Hertz inquired whether 
Reinbold’s letter to the Prague leadership had been inspired by Sollmann. 
Since Sollmann had worked with Jews as a newspaper editor and had been 
an outspoken opponent of the vulgar ideology of anti-Semitism throughout 
the Weimar era,"' he sent off a spontaneous reply to deny any involvement 
in Reinbold’s polemic and to express the hope that anti-Semitism would 
never be imputed to him. He then made a morally problematic argument 
that incensed Hertz. He pointed out that while organized workers remained 
untouched by racist propaganda, it had penetrated other sections of German 
society. It seemed to him “not clever” for Jews to constitute nearly half of 
Miinzenberg’s committee and “not exactly necessary to provide the Nazis 
with the cheap argument that this and that happening in the emigration is 
a ‘Jewish concoction.’” Sollmann confessed that he had given no thought to 
the fact that Hertz was of Jewish descent when he had proposed him to be 
finance minister years ago. Now that he knew how Germans could become 
captive to fanatical anti-Semitism, he would not have proposed Hertz for 
this appointment “out of consideration for my sympathies with Jews.” “One 
should not provide weapons for Antisemitism,” he explained.” A few years 
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later, he told Abraham Cahan, the editor of the Jewish Daily Forward, “T 
believe only ill will is able to falsify such tactical consideration into ‘anti- 
semitism.’”*? Sollmann did not grasp how such tactical considerations could 
weaken the political emigration’s response to the racist policies of the Nazi 
dictatorship. He underestimated the centrality of anti-Semitism and racism 
to the dynamics and goals of Nazism—a grave mistake that was made by 
German socialist anti-fascists in the 1930s.** 


The Debate over Reassessing the Marxist Legacy 
of German Social Democracy 


Sollmann did not settle in New York, as did Seger, Max Brauer, Rudolf Katz, 
Friedrich Stampfer, and other political emigrants who formed the core of the 
German Labor Delegation, an organization that was created in March 1939 
to function as the legitimate voice of the Social Democratic movement in 
America.” Although Sollmann was not a Quaker, he found employment as 
a teacher at Pendle Hill, an educational center that the Religious Society of 
Friends opened near Philadelphia in 1930 to prepare adult students for ser- 
vice in the world. ‘Traveling throughout America, he delivered speeches on 
college campuses and before civic clubs and trade union and politically pro- 
gressive groups and tried to give American audiences an understanding of the 
deeper reasons for events in Germany.*® His distance from the émigré enclaves 
allowed him to adapt rapidly to American ways of thinking and acting, and 
gave him an intellectually open space to reflect on his political experiences in 
Germany and to subject Social Democracy to a critical scrutiny.*” 
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In the fall of 1938, Sollmann argued in a provocative article in the Neue 
Volks-Keitung, the organ of the Social Democratic emigration in America, that 
German Social Democracy should discard the rhetoric of class, class conflict, 
and proletariat: “To draw more or less clear boundaries between ‘classes’ in 
our complicated modern society is almost impossible sociologically and pol- 
itically altogether so. Mentally, it leads to confusion, and morally, to hypoc- 
risy.” He contended that communist workers in Germany had erred in not 
defending the democratic republic from the attacks of its enemies on the 
right. Trade unions could not confine themselves again to strictly working- 
class interests but had to feel a responsibility for the entire economy, national 
community, and the state system. This article was written originally as a letter 
to Friedrich Stampfer, a prominent Social Democratic journalist in exile who 
was working as the editor of an émigré newspaper in Paris at that time. 

In Sollmann’s view, both the Marxist ideology and the legislation in imperial 
Germany that banned the Social Democratic Party from 1878 to 1890 had 
prevented a sound development of German socialism. Without denying the 
ethical concepts and values in the early philosophical writings of Karl Marx, 
he contended that the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
interpretation of political democracy as the “executive committee of the 
ruling class” in the Communist Manifesto had inflicted great harm on socialism 
and still more on democracy: 


One of the theoretical and political weaknesses of the German and Austrian 
Social Democracy was that, under the influence of Marxist doctrines, they could 
never come to a unanimous and unequivocal position as between democracy 
and dictatorship. [...] On the subject of what Marx meant by the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat, conflicting books can be written. The decades- 
long Marxist education of a great part of our corps of functionaries has made 
them all too critical of “bourgeois” or “formal” democracy. Communist agita- 
tion has always successfully begun at this weak spot. Until the end, many of us 


were wavering, and they are still so.” 


He deplored the ideological confusion that Marxist doctrines had spread in 
1930-32 among Social Democratic left-wingers who formed the schismatic 
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Socialist Workers Party as well as among sections of the working class that 
voted for the German Communist Party. 

Sollmann criticized the innumerable quarrels of the Social Democrats over 
the right orthodox interpretation of the masters’ dogma as well as the div- 
ision of the German labor movement arising from the antagonism between 
Christianity and Social Democracy. He contended that the theories of Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels were communicated to German workers by 
intellectuals who paralyzed their philosophical thought and turned it into 
a doctrinaire ideology. “The economic and sociological dogma and still 
more the atheistic dogma made a united labor movement impossible,” and 
the Social Democratic, Christian, and liberal trade union movements were 
like “denominations of different social creeds.”*? Although Sollmann held 
Christian clergymen largely responsible for the polemical warfare, he did 
not exonerate the minority of radical freethinkers in his own party, whose 
campaigns for disaffiiation from the church and for secular elementary 
public schools poured fuel on this hostility. In an émigré journal in 1939, he 
stated: “There is hardly another field where the lack of knowledge in the ranks 
of Marxists is as great, are the prejudices as frightening as in the philosophy of 
religion.” He added: “Anyone who thinks of the reconstruction of Germany 
not as a dreamer but as a practical builder and who occupies himself with the 
problem of a European federation, cannot view Catholicism as something in 
the past. It is a mighty building block.”°*° 

Sollmann’s critical appraisal of the Marxist legacy in German Social 
Democracy disturbed political emigrants on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Although he was striving for a new path for his party in the future, other 
leading Social Democrats feared that he was reopening the old Richtungskampfe 
in perilous times. Responding with a friendly admonition, Stampfer reminded 
him that Hitler’s propagandists smeared all Social Democrats as “marxistische 
Staatsfende” and made no distinction between Léon Blum, the socialist 
prime minister in France, and Stalin in Russia. Sollmann’s critique could be 
misconstrued: 


If the meaning of the term “Marxist” has changed in political language, the 
meaning of the term “Anti-Marxist” could not remain the same. Although you 
and I understand very well the difference between a Social Democratic and a 


National Socialist Anti-Marxist, I fear that you are overly optimistic about the 


49 SC, Sollmann Papers, DG 45, box 14, typescript of a lecture, “From Marx against 
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degree of general political education if you think that misunderstandings are 
impossible. 


He stated that Sollmann had to concede that Marxism had played a benefi- 
cial and creative historical role in instilling in workers a consciousness of their 
function in capitalist society and that “we cannot delete it without denying our 
own origins.”°! 

Sollmann invoked his years of loyal service to Social Democracy and did 
not retract his criticism. Both the “race dictatorship” of the Nazis and the 
“class dictatorship” of the Bolsheviks were an offense to his humanist and 
democratic values. He replied that Social Democrats should assess objectively 
the positive and negative aspects of Marxism and not allow themselves to 
be influenced by what demagogues and slanderers today understood by the 
words “Marxist” and “anti-Marxist.” He appealed to his comrades to be tol- 
erant toward all people who were striving for the development of a new demo- 
cratic socialism.*? 


“I Feel My Part of the German Guilt” 


In the early years of the Second World War, Sollmann emphasized the dis- 
tinction between the German people and the Nazis and opposed “a vengeful, 
punishing peace,” as did many other German political exiles.*’ At a rally that 
was organized by the German Labor Delegation in Yorkville on September 
15, 1939, he contended that the German generals would not have launched 
a war if they had not been assured of the neutrality of Soviet Russia through 
the pact signed by Hitler and Stalin in August.** He held the two dictators 
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responsible for the invasion of Poland. He seemed to assign a passive or victim 
role to the Germans, whose “Befreiung und Rettung” would come from the 
military defeat of the Nazi dictatorship. The task of the German emigra- 
tion, he declared, was to oppose vigorously any propaganda effort that could 
turn anti-Hitler sentiments into hostility toward the Germans.” Sollmann 
displayed a defensive attitude in a long letter to the editor—certainly an op- 
ed article in today’s journalism—in the New York Times in February 1940. He 
disputed a widely held opinion that the Germans gave up democracy without 
resistance; he called attention to the heroic struggle and sacrifices of the anti- 
fascist opposition within Germany and reminded the American public of the 
difficulties of toppling a modern totalitarian dictatorship before catastrophic 
events had weakened it. In early 1943, he admitted: “I have resisted the 
temptation to deal with the crimes of Hitlerism inside and outside Germany. 
They are worse than any report can picture them.” He thought that the pun- 
ishment of war criminals could be fast and thorough after the war. When 
those swift trials and executions came to an end, the Western powers “should 
be prepared to meet the German people who will be our partners in the 
postwar reconstruction.”*” 

After the winter of 1943-44, Sollmann distanced himself from the activ- 
ities of political exiles whose perspective was confined to the fate of Germany 
after Hitler’s defeat, and whose arguments for the defense of Germany’s sov- 
ereign rights and territorial integrity made them appear to many observers 
as German nationalists and “apologists” who showed little remorse.*® He 
resigned from the German Labor Delegation and confided to Clarence Pickett, 
the executive secretary of the American Friends Service Committee, that it 
was more and more impossible for him to cooperate with refugee groups.” 


united front with the communist exiles. It would be politically dangerous to be allied 
with the communists as long as they were “puppets of a foreign government.” He 
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He declined to join a politically diverse group of German emigrants who 
founded the Council for a Democratic Germany in the spring of 1944 to 
oppose the propaganda campaign for a “hard” peace and to influence 
American official policy and public opinion for a “just” peace settlement 
after the defeat of the Nazi tyrant. With his recollection of the tactics of the 
German Communist Party during the Weimar Republic, he had doubts about 
the unity of the Council’s membership and wrote to a young German socialist 
that in his political life in Germany he had never seen a positive cooperation 
between the communists and other groups for any length of time.” 

In private notes, Sollmann recorded his disapproval of the conduct of 
German émigré organizations more sharply than he did in his correspondence: 


After the refugees have returned home, they will realize that they are members of 
a defeated, widely hated, despised and distrusted nation. It is somewhat strange 
that most of the German refugees do not yet sense this feeling. They write and 
talk, and their numerous committees publish proclamations and programs, as 
though they belonged to the [Western Allied countries]. [...] An astounding 
lack of political psychology and tact has deprived the German refugees of much 
sympathy. It is a mistake to believe that an opposition, although persecuted and 
driven underground or out of the country, could separate itself from its nation, 
its history, and its deeds and misdeeds.” 
From the news reports of the plunder and atrocities committed by German 
troops in the countries under Nazi domination, Sollmann believed that for 
years to come the Germans would face the aroused passions of a suffering 
world. The first duty of the political refugees who returned home, he thought, 
must be to tell the Germans how the world sees them. The “psychological 
preparation” of the returning exiles “should start with seeing, confessing, and 
pondering over the fateful political shortcomings of the German nation, and 
not merely of one German party” led by Hitler. 

With memories of the pre-1933 divisive and demagogic political landscape 
still fresh in his mind, Sollmann contended in the spring of 1944 that German 
people, irrespective of their social class or political ideology, understood only 
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the negative side of democracy. They abused political freedom and indulged 
in “negative democracy.” In political discourse and behavior they were 
extremists and seldom knew when to seek the middle way of compromise. 
They developed during the empire and the republic “the highest possible 
degree of group egoism” in a multitude of political organizations that were 
represented by a “fanatical press.”°? Germans after the war would need to 
be educated to more political tolerance and cooperation and to a voluntary 
discipline in the exercise of freedom of speech and the press than they were 
accustomed to. Democratization must be psychologically a more penetrating 
process than it had been in the republican state. 

Unlike other German political exiles who clung to an image of the German 
people as the “first victims” of Hitler’s tyranny throughout the war years, 
Sollmann reacted to the press reports on the wartime crimes committed by 
Nazi Germany with a profound sense of the responsibility of the Germans, 
not excluding himself and other Social Democratic foes of Hitler. When he 
discussed his proposals for postwar political and economic reforms in 1944, 
he began by conceding that Germany was “surrounded by an ocean of hate 
and fear” and that he did not “have the right to preach reconciliation to the 


265 


victims of German aggression.” When he declared that he was no longer a 
refugee but an American citizen, he felt obliged to add: “That does not blot 
out my German past. [...] Even a persecuted and exiled opposition cannot 
separate itself from its nation. When I now meet a Briton, a Pole, a Russian, 
a Czech, a Frenchman, I feel my part of the German guilt.” The killing of 
Jews in the ghettos, during deportations, and in the gas chambers shocked 
him. And it was in his private notes that he recorded his dismay and shame. 
He wrote that Germans in uniform could not offer the excuse that they were 
following the orders of their superiors. Nor could Germans on the home front 


claim with any credibility that they did not know what was happening. He was 
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disappointed that the Germans did not know how to put an end to Hitler’s 
dictatorship themselves, and appalled that they continued to fight fiercely even 
after the plot of July 20, 1944.°7 


Conclusion 


In his letter to his comrades in 1946, Sollmann argued forcefully that the 
German Social Democrats had to shed their old identity as a class party 
and their Marxist ideological legacy and had to build anew a party of the 
people in the postwar era. In his emigration years, he reexamined the pol- 
itical shortcomings and traditions of Social Democracy more critically than 
did the party executives in exile in London, who saw themselves as trustees of 
the old party. Their proposals for the reconstruction of the party, which were 
sent to Social Democrats in a circular in September 1945, made a fleeting 
reference to the task of expanding beyond the core of previously organized 
comrades and winning new members from all age and social groups in the 
anti-fascist population. The exiled leaders in London were more concerned 
about reintegrating the socialist splinter movements into the postwar Social 
Democratic Party and blocking any communist proposal for opening local or 
district negotiations on the formation of a Hinheitspartei.® Sollmann’s public 
letter appeared out of season even though it stimulated a discussion with 
defenders and critics.“ Most Social Democrats in Germany did not see any 
urgency in the modernization of the party; they were absorbed in the day-to- 
day problems of existence and rebuilding, were emotionally committed to the 
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party’s traditional image and Wéeltanschauung, and took pride in its history of 
unequivocal and courageous opposition to fascism and Hitler. Passages in his 
letter prefigured many of the arguments that Carlo Schmid and other Social 
Democrats made with greater effect after the party’s electoral defeat in 1953.”° 

Sollmann’s life after the war reveals the complexity of his relations to his 
homeland. He confessed to a comrade in Cologne: “I know perfectly well that 
I am very estranged from the Germans (not the Social Democracy). Much 
strikes me as provincial, all-too-German, and undemocratic.”’' And yet he 
searched impatiently for opportunities to visit Germany as soon as possible. 
His ties to his homeland were, in fact, still powerful—his abiding loyalty to 
German Social Democracy, his consciousness of the responsibility of all 
Germans, including the emigrants, for the aggression and crimes of the Third 
Reich, and his sense of an obligation to serve in the political reeducation 
of the Germans. He made three visits to Germany as a “sojourner” before 
cancer took his life in 1951. Wearing the party’s badge again, he addressed an 
audience of 700 Social Democrats in Cologne and attended the party’s con- 
gress in Diisseldorf during his first visit in 1948.” In 1949 he taught courses 
at the University of Cologne and was a guest speaker at meetings of Social 
Democrats, trade unionists, journalists, and Catholic youth groups. In the 
company of Roger Baldwin, the head of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
he returned in 1950 to provide advice and encouragement to Germans who 
were organizing a civil liberties association in Western Germany.’? His work in 
the field of political reeducation did not diminish his conflicted feelings, and 
he remained a critical observer up to his last visit.” 
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Chapter 9 
FIRST LETTERS 
ARENDT TO HEIDEGGER 


Micha Brumlik 


1. A Letter from Wiesbaden 


“T have been writing away at this letter since I left the house and stepped 
into the car. And I cannot write it yet, late in the night.”' Arendt composed 
the letter that opened with these lines after a brief reunion with Heidegger 
in Wiesbaden in February 1950. The two must have last seen each other 
in September 1930, and to have exchanged their last letters at the year 
change 1932/33. Arendt had gotten to know Heidegger in February 1925; 
the young student and the married father of a family, her professor of phil- 
osophy were secret lovers for five years, before Arendt left Marburg in order 
to earn her doctorate in Heidelberg from Karl Jaspers and later—after her 
marriage to Giinther Stern in 1929—to leave Germany, initially in the dir- 
ection of Paris, France. In the same year, Heidegger joined the NSDAP, 
accepted the office of rector of Freiburg University, and wanted—if also at 
a self-proclaimed philosophical distance—to become the spiritual leader of 
National Socialism. In his last letter to Arendt before the war—in the winter 
of 1933/34—Heidegger openly declared himself to her as anti-Semite: “As 
for the rest, I am just as much an anti-Semite in university affairs as I was 
ten years ago and in Marburg.”’ The meeting in Freiburg that preceded the 
first postwar letter of 1950 took place as between a man who had disavowed 
himself politically and inwardly returned to his wife and a former beloved, 
who had let herself be divorced after a marriage that had been prematurely 


1 Hannah Arendt, Martin Heidegger: Briefe 1925-1975 und andere Zeugnisse, Aus den Nachlassen 
herausgegeben von Ursula Ludz (Frankfurt/Main, 1998) (abbr. AH), p. 75. 
2 AH, p. 69. 
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entered during the emigration and had bound herself lastingly to a different 
loved man, Heinrich Bliicher. 

In January 1950, Hannah Arendt let this man, Bliicher, know that she 
still did not know if she wanted to meet Heidegger and that she had found 
in Heidegger’s letters to Jaspers his typical “equal mix of authenticity and 
deception, or better, cowardice.”’? Nevertheless: although she reported to her 
husband on February 7 “not to have the slightest desire” to see Heidegger— 
whom she refers to here as “this gentleman,” again, she nevertheless wrote a 
short letter to precisely “this gentleman” on the day of her arrival in Freiburg. 
She had inquired after Heidegger’s address from her former fellow student 
Hugo Friedrich.* In her letter to Heidegger, she also informed him of her 
hotel address. On the evening of the same day, finally, Heidegger came at 
18:30 to the hotel, where he left a reply that contained an invitation to his 
home, where his wife would also gladly welcome Hannah Arendt, if she has 
nothing else scheduled. Arendt, however, had not read this letter, in which he 
also reported that he had informed his wife about their affair long ago. And 
as a matter of fact, Elfride Heidegger was not at home during Arendt’s visit to 
Roetebuck—the two of them, Arendt and Heidegger, spent the evening alone 
in Heidegger’s house. The letter after this encounter was not capable of being 
written, according to Arendt in her closing lines—preposterous but something 
that she had nevertheless to carry out. Inasmuch as she apologetically conveys 
immediately thereafter that she wrote the letter with a typewriter because her 
fountain pen was broken and her handwriting had become unreadable, she 
expresses indirectly that she wants, despite the circumstances, to keep the rela- 
tionship to Heidegger at a highly personal, even intimate level. 

She then recalls the evening spent with Heidegger, her return to the hotel, 
whereupon she had read the previously unopened letter of February 7 with 
his report that he had told his wife everything. Back in Wiesbaden on the 
following morning, she summarizes all this another day later on February 9— 
after her admission of the impossibility of writing the letter: 


This evening and this morning are the confirmation of an entire life. A 
confirmation fundamentally never expected. When the waiter said your name 
(I had actually not expected you, since I had not received the letter) it was 
as if the time stood still. Then I suddenly became aware of something that 


I had never admitted to myself or to you or to anyone, that the compulsion 


3 Arendt to Bliicher vom, 3.12.1950, cited from E. Ettinger, Hannah Arendt/Martin 
Heidegger. Eine Geschichte (Miinchen, 1994), p. 86. 
4 Ettinger, Hannah Arendt, p. 86. 
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of impulse, after Friedrich had given me your address, had kindly preserved 
from committing the only truly unforgivable breach of faith and forfeiting 
my life. But you should know one thing (since we did not communicate much 
and not overly openly with one another) that if I had done it, it would have 
been only out of pride, which is to say, out of purely crazy stupidity. Not for 


any reasons.” 


2. Confirmation of a Life 


Arendt confesses here that the brief encounter with her one-time lover and 
teacher, whom she saw last 20 years before and who willingly and out of 
conviction put himself at the disposal of the worst, most murderous, and 
anti-Jewish regime ever, had confirmed her entire rich life, which had lasted 
44 years until then, which is to say that it had rendered valid all the decisions 
she had taken. It is true that she writes “confirmation of a life,” but the context 
permits no interpretation other than that it has to do with her own life. Arendt 
lets it be known that she had—subjectively—never doubted the correctness 
of her relationship to Heidegger, but that she had no longer believed that he 
would confirm this, through his conduct or attitude. In fact—as she had told 
her husband Heinrich Bliicher on the day before—they had “as it appears to 
me, spoken to one another for the first time in their lives.”° 

What is striking about this report to Bliicher is that, at first glance, it 
appears to contradict her report to Heidegger that their meeting was an unex- 
pected confirmation of her entire life. The conversation, the exchanges with 
her teacher and beloved, do not in any case appear to have been a part of this 
life and these decisions, which is why the question of what could have been 
the weight of that relationship remains as yet unanswered. Arendt holds no 
less firmly to the weightiness of her relationship than to her stripping of any 
rational motive the theme of having at first refused the conversation but then 
having sought it out: It had been the “force of an impulse” that “had kindly 
preserved from committing the only truly unforgivable breach of faith and 
forfeiting my life.” 

Arendt, who is credited by many with a genius for friendship, had many 
male friends, a number of lovers, and many more or less close woman 
friends—also in the first 30 years of her awakening adult years between 1920 
and 1950. In February 1950, she reviews her earlier life so as to distinguish 


5 AH, p. 76. 
6 Ettinger, Hannah Arendt, p. 87. 
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only one among her various lapsed connections as well as among her changing 
options in politics and worldview, as implying that its betrayal, the abandon- 
ment of this special relationship, would be “the only unforgivable infidelity.” 
Why? Why this attitude toward a relationship in which there had not even 
been talks between the partners? And just as Arendt credits her resumption of 
the relationship to the “force of an impulse,” she considers that any refusal of 
the renewal would not have been the result of any rational motive but merely 
a feeling, namely her “pride, i.e., pure crazy stupidity.” 


3. A Conversation between Spirits? 


With this, Arendt elevates her relationship to Heidegger (and also Heidegger’s 
relationship to her) out of the domain in which relations between humans play 
out, at least to some extent, the domain of feelings, senses, and emotions in 
order to characterize her own attitude to this person, this relationship through 
the paired concepts, as it were, of “loyalty” and “disloyalty.” Are loyalty and 
disloyalty attitudes, then, that can be meaningfully analyzed without reference 
to senses and emotions? And the “excusable” and “inexcusable”—are these 
also concepts that can be understood without reference to feelings? At first 
glance, then, Arendt appears to elevate her relations to her former teacher 
and lover out of the realm of normal inter-human relations into the domain 
of a higher sphere, a domain in which personal and political loyalties no 
longer have any role, in the domain of what Nietzsche and others once called 
the “conversation between spirits.” But if nothing but the relations between 
spirits, between thinking beings was of value in the relationship between 
Arendt and Heidegger—-so it is necessary to ask, given the logic of her letter, 
why is it essential for her and for her life to remain faithful to this person, and 
not just to the thinking of this person? Was it actually conceivable for her 
strictly to distinguish between Heidegger as the deficient person he was and 
his thought? That appears to be contradicted by the fact that Arendt, imme- 
diately after conceding that she might have refused the possible renewal of 
the relationship out of pride, not reasons, came to speak of motifs of their 
love relationship, specifically of the precarious triangular relationship between 
her and Heidegger, and Heidegger and his wife. These are doubtless motifs 
that do not belong to the realm of pure thought, but are rather to be referred 
to the domain where “pride” or “force of an impulse” plays a part. In any 
case, Arendt will, in what follows, address not only the erotic problem, in the 
broadest sense, among her and Heidegger and his wife, but also the questions 
that could have led most easily to a rational break of relations, the relations 
between Jews and Germans after the National Socialist mass murder of six 
million European Jews. Arendt takes her stand on this as follows: 
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I came without knowing what your wife expected of me. I read the letter in the 
car, half asleep. If I had known it, I would not have hesitated for a moment. My 
original refusal rested only on what was then meant by “German woman”, and 
what was told me at tea on the afternoon before. Please, do not misunderstand 
me, it is all the same to me personally. I have never felt myself to be a German 
woman and I have long stopped feeling myself as a Jewish woman. I feel myself 
to be what I actually am: Schiller’s “Maiden from Strange Parts” (Das Madchen 
aus der Fremde).’ 


4. German, Jewish, Foreign Women, or Maiden 


Biographical research—in this case Elzbieta Ettinger—surmises that Elfride 
Heidegger, aware of Heidegger’s earlier relationship with Arendt, had made 
remarks about the difference between German and Jewish women, to which 
Arendt had reacted with her remark about “The Maiden from Strange Parts.”* 
But what (possible) refusal was or could it have been that was at issue? Almost cer- 
tainly, the presumable refusal by Arendt to meet with Elfride Heidegger. In any 
case, it came to two meetings: on the evening of February 8, when Arendt drove 
to Heidegger and met him alone, as well as—an additional, second time—when 
she drove again to the Heideggers, still “half asleep,” where she spoke openly 
with Elfride, an unteachable volk-oriented National Socialist. That this was the 
case had been told to her—it is doubtless a question of her old classmate, Hugo 
Friedrich—“on the preceding afternoon at tea.” To wit: that from the point of 
view of Elfride Heidegger there was an acute difference between German and 
Jewish women. In reaction to this, Arendt attempted—as she had done earlier 
when she sought to elevate her personal relations with Heidegger to the higher 
level of a conversation between spirits—to change the conflict this implied, 
and perhaps defusing it, by transferring it to a different sphere and, in any case, 
to attribute to it a higher significance. But before examining more closely the 
manner in which she attempted to do this, it will be useful, in order to profile the 
letter more sharply, to refer to the reaction of a different student of Heidegger 
also forced into exile, Herbert Marcuse. 


5. Heidegger and Marcuse 


In two letters, dated August 1947—after a visit to Todtnauberg—and in a 
reaction to Heidegger’s reply of January 1948, Marcuse had not only openly 


7 AH, p. 76. 
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reproached his teacher for still being “identified with the Nazi regime” in 
the present,’ but also—upon Heidegger’s reply—in a second letter, as phil- 
osopher, for having “confused the liquidation of Western existence with its 


renewal” !° 


with his commitment to Nazism. This, however, was not a political 
but an intellectual problem, but rather, as Marcuse writes, “he almost wants 
to say, a problem of knowledge, of truth.”'' Arendt avoids or refuses to take 
up the political dimension of the spiritual conversation beyond all personal 


entanglements. 


6. Once Again, Germans, Jews ... 


In February 1950, Arendt, who was a professing Zionist for a time and 
remained so—personally and to a limited extent politically, long after that— 
sees herself in a different situation, recognizes in her fate, in her existence, a 


ce 


deeper-seated otherness than that of a “Jewess” compared to a “German.” 
She had revealed this not only in her letter to Heidegger but already in a letter 
to her fatherly friend Karl Jaspers at the end of 1946. There she writes as a 


postscript: 


Only now, I see your question, whether I’m German or Jewish. To be honest, it 
makes no difference to me personally and individually. Unfortunately, Heinrich 
Heine’s solution no longer works. It was the solution of the dream world ruler. 
However, despite all outward appearances, it is no longer so important. I would 
put it this way: Politically I will always speak only in the name of the Jews, as 
long as I am forced by circumstances to state my nationality. It is easier for 
me than for your wife, because I am more removed from all these things and 
because I have never spontaneously or insistently felt “as German”. What 
remains is the language, and how important that is, one can probably only know 
when one speaks and writes other languages more nolens than volens. Is that 
not enough?” 


At least in this respect, Arendt remains true to herself even when dealing with 
different correspondents and thus remains consistent in her argumentation. 


ce 


By seeing the difference between “Jews” and “Germans” first as a “mere” 


9 Letter from Herbert Marcuse to Martin Heidegger, August 28, 1947. 
10 Letter from Herbert Marcuse to Martin Heidegger, May 13, 1948. 
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12 VL. Kohler and H. Sahner (eds.), Hannah Arendt, Karls Jaspers: Briefwechsel 1926-1969 
(Miinchen, 1985), pp. 106-7. 
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political attribution, which, secondly, only signifies “nationality,” that is, the 
membership in an ascribed collective, she aims at a level of deeper human 
relations, which will be dealt with by the political theory she developed after 
the war: a theory of intersubjectively acting persons’? in a world characterized 
by nation-state formations that exclude.'* In this constellation, not belonging 
to a (political) association is the greatest risk and the greatest injustice that can 
happen to human beings. Arendt later explicated this as an aporia of human 
rights in a world of nation-states.!° 


7. The Maiden from Strange Parts 


Insofar as Arendt sincerely affirms in her letter to Heidegger that she does 
not feel struck or affected by the distinction between “German” and “Jewish,” 
which in this case is anti-Semitic, she gains ground for an existential self- 
determination: “I have never felt myself to be a German woman and I have 
long stopped feeling myself as a Jewish woman. I feel myself to be what 
T actually am: Schiller’s “Maiden from Strange Parts” (Das Madchen aus der 
Tremde). At this point, Arendt again operates with the distinction she has 
already made several times between an intense but systematically negligible 
emotional basis and a concept of actual, weighty existence. She had never 
felt like a German or Jewish woman, she claims, but in her feelings now, she 
corresponds to her (objective) existence: namely to be maiden from strange 
parts. Both Arendt and Heidegger had to be aware that this was an allusion to 
a poem by Friedrich Schiller, the text of which is now to be considered briefly: 


To poor shepherds in a valley 
Appeared each spring 

With the first soaring larks, 

A strange and lovely maiden. 

She had not been born in the valley. 
No one knew from where she came. 
But when the maiden departed 
They soon lost trace of her. 

Her very presence was blissful 

And all hearts opened to her, 


13 Cf. R. Jaeggi, Welt und Person. Kum anthropologischen Hintergrund der Gesellschafiskrittk Hannah 
Arendts (Berlin, 1997). 

14 Cf. H. Brunkhorst, Hannah Arendt (Miinchen, 1999), p. 84f. 
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Yet her dignity, her loftiness, 

Precluded familiarity. 

She brought flowers and fruit 

Ripened in a different field, 

In a different sunlight, 

In a more fortunate nature, 

And gave everyone a gift, 

Fruit to the one and flowers to the other, 
The young man and the old man on the stick, 
Everyone went home with gifts 
Welcome were all guests, 

But if a loving couple approached, 

To them she offered the best of gifts, 
The most beautiful of flowers." 


Without implying that Arendt was fully aware of the style and content of this 
poem, one may assume that with this quotation she was alluding to the per- 
iphery of her own existence, especially in her relationship with Heidegger. 
Perhaps she recalled Heidegger’s first letter to her, from February 1925 at that 
moment, in which he—addressing Arendt at that time still with the formal 
“you” —had written: “I cannot and will not separate your faithful eyes, your 
dear form from your pure trust, the goodness and sincerity of your girlish 
nature”'’—statements which he surpasses in another letter, addressing Arendt 
now in the familiar form, to the limit of kitsch, but certamly in the style of 
Schiller’s poem: 


And you walk through the old gate in your shabby summer dress. Summer 
evenings will come to your room and sound in your young soul from the quiet 
cheerfulness of our life. Soon the flowers that your dear hands pick will awaken, 


and the moss in the forest floor through which your blissful dreams pass.'® 


Regardless of whether Schiller’s poem was actually behind the text and 
Heidegger wrote Arendt in its sense, the substantive parallel, namely the per- 
sonification of grace and beauty in a young woman, is obvious. Arendt adopts 


16 E Schiller, “Das Madchen aus der Fremde,” in Schillers Werke, Bd. 1, hrsg. von R. Buchwald 
u. K. F. Reinking, Die Gedichte, nach Schillers letzter Auswahl and Anordnung, “The 
maiden from strange parts.” English translation © Richard Wigmore. 
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Heidegger’s view of her by quoting Schiller’s poem, not only to recognize 
the partial justification of Heidegger’s perspective but also to recognize this 
perspective—at least in this letter—as the truth of her own existence: “The 
confirmation of a whole life.” But then, one wonders, where is the autonomy 
of her person, an autonomy that plays a role—no, the central role—in her 
political-philosophical work, which is about action and a new beginning 
in every action? Against the background of the events in Freiburg, which 
confused her, the last verse of Schiller’s poem suddenly takes on a surprising 
topicality, namely where it says: “But if a loving couple approached,/To them 
she offered the best of gifts,/The most beautiful of flowers.” 

Heidegger reacted to this allusion with delight and sent her, probably shortly 
afterward, a very pompous-sounding poem written by himself under the title 
“Das Madchen aus der Fremde” (The Girl from a Foreign Land), in which 
he takes up the motif that could already be heard in Arendt’s dissertation on 
Augustine, and that she would develop much more strongly, many years later, 
in Vita Activa.'° Early on, and repeatedly later, Arendt had made Augustine’s 
commentary, “initium ut esset, homo creatus est,””" the motto of her theoretical 
work. Heidegger, at any rate, had written in his poem: “Strange lands: Home 
to that single gaze/ That begins the world/The beginning 1s sacrifice/ Sacrifice 
is the hearth of loyalty/Which still glides over all fires/ashes—and ignites/the 
glow of mildness, the light of silence/ the stranger in a foreign place, you/ 
residing at the start.”*! Arendt’s studies on Augustine were long before this 
poem—1t is nevertheless striking that it was Heidegger who, knowing Arendt 
well, intoned the motto that was to be an essential, if not the central, motif of 
her political theory of action. By short-circuiting “foreignness” and “begin- 
ning,” Heidegger brought together again what Arendt wanted to see strictly 
separated: the personal (and in his perspective this should always mean “exist- 
ential”) and the systematic. How much effort—probably at the cost of her own 
credibility—Arendt made in this constellation to separate the personal and the 
systematic can also be seen from her correspondence with Heidegger’s wife. 
Arendt, now happily married to Heinrich Bliicher, also wrote a letter to Elfride 
Heidegger, whom she knew to be a convinced National Socialist and anti- 
Semite. This letter followed the aforementioned meeting of the three of them, 
during which the two women are said even to have embraced when they said 
goodbye. In the letter of February 10 addressed to Elfride Heidegger, Arendt 
first goes into detail about the problem of her “love story” with Heidegger and 


19 H. Arendt, Vita Actwa oder Vom tétigen Leben (Miinchen, 1981), p. 166. 
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even confesses to Elfride Heidegger that a “guilt due to intimacy, which had 
little to do with a lack of trust””’ had reigned between her and Heidegger, only 
to explain afterward that between her and Elfride Heidegger there were never 
these personal things but only questions of “convictions.” 

These “convictions”—an allusion to Elfride Heidegger’s anti-Semitism— 
“now makes it almost impossible to have a conversation, because what the 
other person could say is already characterized and (excuse me) catalogued 
beforehand—Jewish, German, Chinese. I am always ready, as I have also 
indicated to Martin, to talk about these things in a factually political way; 
imagine I know something about it, but on condition that the personal-human 
remains outside.” 

Arendt does not fail to inform Elfride Heidegger at the end of the letter 
that they will meet again soon and to offer “greetings and thanks”** to the 
addressee. Just as Arendt had admitted in the letter to Heidegger that she had 
considered breaking off a relationship at best out of hurt pride, but not “for 


5) 


reasons,” she now insists to the declared anti-Semite Elfride Heidegger that 
she wants to talk about “convictions” in a factual-political way, but only under 
exclusion of the personal erotic entanglements of the persons involved. In 
fact, in her letter to Heidegger, Arendt also once again remarked on Elfride’s 


anti-Semitism in connection with their meeting: 


I was and am shocked by the honesty and urgency of the accusation. But 
I said “perhaps” out of a sudden feeling of solidarity with her; and out of 
a suddenly rising sympathy. Objectively, I might add that I kept silent, of 
course, not only out of discretion but also out of pride. But also out of love 
for you—not to make anything more difficult than it has to be. I left Marburg 
solely for your sake.”° 


At first glance, it is difficult to understand how Arendt was able to exclude 
from their relationship, or to put at a distance from herself the murderous 
or opportunistic hatred of Jews or Heidegger’s political behavior, which dia- 
metrically contradicted all her well-considered political convictions. After all, 
in those very days she had written to a woman friend that Heidegger’s wife 


“would be prepared to drown all Jews as long as I live.””° 
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Whether one must go as far as Elzbieta Ettinger, who suggests that Arendt 
believed that she alone had the strength to sustain life for Heidegger and that 
he therefore needed her more than anyone else in the world,”’ cannot be 
decided here. Ettinger explains Arendt’s at first sight quite striking behavior 
out of her will to “salvage her pride and dignity.””* In the end, it is rather a 
love that cannot be further explained or dissolved, at least theoretically, that 
determines all her actions with regard to Heidegger, a love which she force- 
fully acknowledged to herself and which she wanted to keep free of all politics. 
Towards the end of her letter to Heidegger, she admits to him, in conclusion, 
that she had kept silent all these years out of sympathy and solidarity with 
Elfride Heidegger, “but also out of love for you [...] I left Marburg solely 
for your sake.”** In the penultimate paragraph that follows, she expresses her 
delight at a copy of Heidegger’s “Holzwege” (Wood Paths) that she has been 
given, a reading that she describes as blissful and delightful. 


8. The End of a Letter 


Strokes of luck everywhere: because Hannah Arendt, who at the time was 
travelling in Germany on behalf of the “Jewish Cultural Reconstruction” 
Committee to save Jewish libraries,*° had to send her chauffeur back, she won 
two days in Wiesbaden and was able to devote herself to reading Heidegger’s 
works before continuing on to Berlin. The subsequent stay in the British 
zone opened up opportunities: “If you,” wrote Arendt to Heidegger, “could 
come here next Saturday/Sunday—very north—to be my guest.”*! Such an 
invitation to an out-of-home rendezvous—far from Freiburg and New York, 
“very northern”—the invitation of a married woman to a married man 
whose wife was openly jealous despite everything is unusual. The “strange 
place” as the place of a meeting unencumbered by history and relationships, 
of a new beginning plays a significant role here: “very northern” is what she 
calls the British occupation zone. The points at the end of the paragraph 
are correspondingly insinuating and meaningful, and they all signal an open 
end in every respect. This first letter ends as mysteriously as it began in 
contradiction: 
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Since you do not read magazines and books only from the back, I am sending 


you some torn out pages, actually not only to you, but also to your wife.* 


Schiller’s last lines were: “To [the loving pair] she offered the best of gifts,/ 
The most beautiful of flowers.” 

Arendt’s first letter to Heidegger contains nothing less than an attempt at 
the theory of a spiritual love beyond all erotic entanglements, a spiritual love 
that is characterized by an existential place or, more precisely, “un-place”— 
the “strange place.” This Utopia, borne by the hope of a deep interpersonal 
relationship beyond politics and history, was to contain all the motifs that 
would soon carry Arendt’s later political-philosophical work—above all the 
motif of homelessness. 


9. Reflections on Forgiving 


Meanwhile: at some distance from Germany and Heidegger, she had to realize 
that the equally determimed and quick split into a personal love free of all pol- 
itical burdens could not be as seamlessly resolved as desired by the situation. In 
June 1950, Hannah Arendt—at that time in New York—noted in her newly 
created, later so-called Thinker’s Diary reflections on the difference between 
“forgiveness” and “reconciliation.” Arendt immediately takes a stand against the 


Christian concept of sin, according to which the injustice that has risen up out 
of you, remains in you as sin and poisons the already potentially infected inner 
organism, so that one needs grace and forgiveness, not to be unburdened, but 
to be cleansed.** 


In the sequel, she states that the act of forgiveness, in contrast to the desire for 
revenge, destroys the equality between people, or more precisely that “forgive- 
ness” is only possible between people who are altogether divorced from one 
another. 


Forgiveness [she summarizes her train of thought] is in truth only an illusory 
process in which one person bears himself in a superior manner, while the other 
demands something that people can neither give nor take away from each other. 
The illusory process consists in the fact that the burden is apparently taken off 
the shoulders of one person by another who presents himself as unburdened.** 


32 Ibid. 
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In Arendt’s classic work on political philosophy, which, under the title “The 
Human Condition,” initiated a renaissance of Aristotelian thought in 1958 
against the Marxism then fashionable among intellectuals, she explicitly takes 
up again the theme that had been considered in her Thinker’s Diary eight 
years earlier. In this philosophy, explicitly meant to be political, Arendt posits 
the thesis that it was Jesus of Nazareth who was probably the first to see and 
discover forgiveness in human affairs.*? As evidence, she uses Luke 5, 21—24, 
excerpts that she reads against conventional tradition in such a way that the 
forgiving power of the Son of Man, which Jesus claims here, is intended for 
all people and not only for him. In a side note she states that the relevance 
of forgiveness otherwise only applied to the Romans, “in principle of parcere 
subiectis, the protection of the defeated.”* Here Jesus becomes for Arendt the 
crown witness of a thought that first postulated the human power to forgive 
each other—for Arendt an almost anthropological, a functional necessity: 


But transgressions are everyday occurrences that arise from the nature of action 
itself, which constantly makes new connections in an already existing web of 
connections; they require forgiveness, forgiving and forgetting, because human 
life could not go on at all if people did not constantly free each other from the 
consequences of what they have done without knowing what they are doing. It 
is only through this constant mutual releasing and unburdening that people who 
come into the world with the dowry of freedom can remain free in the world, 
and only to the extent that they are willing to change their minds and begin 
anew will they be enabled to manage to some extent such an immense and 
immensely dangerous asset as that of freedom and beginning.*” 


In consistent extension of her criticism of Augustine, which she had already 
voiced in her dissertation, she turns against what is, in her opinion, the Christian 
view that only love can forgive, and she attempts, moreover, to introduce the 
concept of respect, which is less aimed at intimate acquaintance, an attitude 
that expresses regard even for such persons as are not close to us: “In any case, 
respect certainly constitutes a sufficient motive to forgive someone for what he 
has done, for the sake of who he is.”** Arendt insists that this regard should 
be applicable regardless of the characteristics of the person as a person. It is 
only this attitude that enables individuals who are passionately interested in 


35 Arendt, Vita Activa oder Vom tatigen Leben, p. 234. 
36 Ibid., p. 234. 
37 Ibid., p. 235. 
38 Ibid., p. 238. 
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themselves and their own lives to enter into a new relationship with them- 
selves. Since no one can forgive himself, the following must be valid: 


If there were not a community that forgave our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us, we too could not forgive ourselves any trespasses or 
misdemeanors, because we, self-enclosed, would be deprived of the person who 


is more than the wrong he or she has done.*° 


What is striking about Arendt’s views on forgiveness is that she links—here 
quite consistent in her rejection of any systematic role of love in the interper- 
sonal and that always also means the public sphere—the ability to forgive, to 
excuse, to the dignity of the individual who has become guilty to whom the 
others—his victims, but also those unaffected, who take note of it and might 
judge and condemn him—are, as it were, in debt for forgiveness. This—quite 
Kantian—justification of a duty to forgive linked to the dignity of the human 
being, however, surprisingly skips over that moment that at any rate tradition- 
ally belongs to the process of forgiveness and absolution: namely, the repent- 
ance and insight of the guilty person and promise not to repeat the guilty 
act in the future, that are implied. How closely forgiveness and promise are 
related to each other, Arendt has shown in subsequent development of the 
Vita Activa: while forgiving is the modality that takes from every past its pre- 
scriptive power for the sake of the openness of human conduct, promising 
opens the space for futurity and the possible new beginnings of human action 
at any time. Whoever forgives, it could now be said, at the same time accepts 
the promise of those who are forgiven. So if successful forgiveness is based on 
respect, then it is based on respect for a person’s ability to see the falsity of his 
past actions and to give reliable information about his future. It is precisely 
these capabilities that are due to the respect of the forgiving person, capabil- 
ities attributable to the guilty person as well as to all others and which take him 
as a person capable of action, not as a loved other. 

One will not be guilty of any impermissible psychologizing if one points 
out that a not insignificant part of Arendt’s theory was a result of her very 
personal love for Martin Heidegger, which was at first direct and then deployed 
through sophisticated philosophical means. Arendt’s first letter contained the 
whole later program in nuce. 


39 Ibid. 


Chapter 10 


DENAZIFICATION AND POSTWAR 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


THE MARCUSE/HEIDEGGER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Thomas Wheatland 


On August 28, 1947, Herbert Marcuse initiated a brief epistolary exchange 
with his former teacher Martin Heidegger. Marcuse had met in person with 
Heidegger earlier in the summer at Heidegger’s Black Forest retreat on 
Todtnauberg. Atop Heidegger’s Magic Mountain, Marcuse articulated the 
thoughts and sentiments of numerous exiles. He demanded that Heidegger 
explain his utterances and actions during the Third Reich. Heidegger refused 
to grant Marcuse’s wishes, and the latter returned to the United States with 
unfinished business. Recording his thoughts for his associates and posterity, 
Marcuse tried one last time to seek an explanation. Heidegger responded 
with a letter of his own that is chilling and prophetic in its formulation of 
rationalizations and justifications that would later become common in West 
Germany. Examined together, this brief exchange of letters presents a vivid 
case study of the predicaments and perspectives of the exiles, as well as the 
presumptions and attitudes toward the exiles that were held by many of those 
who stayed behind. Although Marcuse had been studying the phenomenon 
of Nazism as both a member of the Frankfurt School and as a research ana- 
lyst for the Office of Strategic Services, Heidegger represented a concrete 
encounter with National Socialism—and as a former teacher, Heidegger also 
presented Marcuse with an opportunity to grapple with his own intellectual 
history. 

While Marcuse was not the only former student to pose such questions 
to Martin Heidegger, Marcuse’s letters are notable because of their dir- 
ectness. Marcuse was not an intimate of Heidegger, nor was he a favorite 
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student—and yet his letters confront and challenge Heidegger in a manner 
that is extremely personal and sadly a bit unusual among Heidegger’s former 
students. Although Hannah Arendt and Karl Jaspers confided in each other 
that they feared that Heidegger had not only erred but also perhaps lost his 
mind (and remained misguided and unrepentant to the end), both actively 
contributed not only to the postwar rehabilitation of Heidegger but also to the 
expansion of his intellectual legacy.' Marcuse, on the other hand, confronted 
his mentor and demanded explanations—but Marcuse’s motives during his 
encounter with Heidegger were as complicated and perhaps as calculated as 
those of Arendt and Jaspers. Taking nothing away from Marcuse’s legitimate 
rage and desire for intellectual honesty, the conversation was preserved for 
others in letter form for the purpose of addressing the predicaments of exile 
that persisted for Marcuse after the conclusion of the war. 

Before we turn to these predicaments and how Marcuse might have been 
addressing them through his epistolary exchange with Heidegger, there are 
the texts of the letters themselves that powerfully convey Marcuse’s explicit 
aims and generally illuminate the circumstances of a certain kind of exile 
from Hitler’s Germany. Marcuse’s tone in the letters is prosecutorial. Speaking 
as the conscience of Weimar Germany and humanity, Marcuse shared his 
outrage regarding Heidegger’s actions as well as his lack of remorse. After 
recounting the evidence of Heidegger’s political and moral crimes that 
remained preserved in his writings from 1933 until the conclusion of the war, 
Marcuse demanded an explanation. Formulating a position that would be 
taken in connection with other “fallen intellectuals” such as Paul de Man, 
Marcuse insisted that Heidegger’s vocation made it impossible for his students 
and readers to separate the man from the thinker. As a man, Heidegger’s 
political mistakes of joming and supporting the Nazis might be comprehen- 
sible. But his actions and his lack of regret were inexcusable for a philosopher, 
because it called his identity as a philosopher into question—to say nothing of 
his philosophical work.’ 

In the letter’s dramatic conclusion, Marcuse announced his plan to send 
Heidegger a care package in spite of everything. Admitting that numerous 
friends had advised him against such generosity to an unrepentant Nazi, 


1 Riidiger Safranski, Martin Heidegger: Between Good and Evil (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1998), pp. 370-89. 

2 Herbert Marcuse’s letter to Martin Heidegger, August 28, 1947, published in German 
originally by Pflasterstrand, 279/280 (1988): 465-80, and published in English in Herbert 
Marcuse, Technology, War, and Fascism: Collected Papers of Herbert Marcuse, vol. 1, ed. Douglas 
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Marcuse used the offer of the package for a variety of purposes. First, it 
enabled Marcuse to display his anti-Nazi identity, which forced him into pol- 
itical exile. As both a Jew and a leftist, Marcuse became an enemy of the 
Nazi state. Second, the package for Heidegger also enabled Marcuse to dem- 
onstrate his humanity. Although Heidegger operated without conscience or 
remorse during and after the Third Reich, Marcuse separated himself from 
his mentor by showing generosity and kindness—while using the gesture as 
one last chance to encourage contrition.’ 

Heidegger’s belated response came as a painful shock—a shock that 
resonates into the present for contemporary readers. During the Third Reich, 
Heidegger had joined the Nazi Party and remained a member until the end 
of the war. He exploited his power as the rector of Freiburg University to 
destroy the careers of former friends and colleagues as part of the infamous 
Gleichschaltung; he transformed the culture of the university to promote 
militarism and violence of the Brown Revolution; and to the shock of his 
former students, he labored to claim the rise of Nazism as the political real- 
ization of his philosophy. To many historical observers of Heidegger in the 
1930s, it seemed that he waged a struggle with other Nazi propagandists 
within German academia to become National Socialism’s philosopher king. 
His support of the party only ebbed and receded from public view as a result 
of his failure to achieve this Platonic fantasy. With such a record of utterances 
and behavior, it is horrifying to read Heidegger’s retort to Marcuse. 

Articulating a view that would become increasingly familiar in West 
Germany, Heidegger told Marcuse that the correspondence illustrated the 
fundamental lack of understanding that was inevitable for anyone who did not 
live under the Third Reich. According to Heidegger, those who did not witness 
Nazism first-hand had no right to judge those who remained in Germany. The 
more nasty insinuation lurking in the text was that Marcuse had indulged in a 
kind of victor’s self-righteousness. Had events taken a different path, Heidegger 
implied, his errors might not have been self-evident. The barbarism of the war 
and the death camps only became apparent during the war—not before it. For 
political exiles ike Marcuse, the hypocrisy of Heidegger’s position must have 
been galling.* 

In the remainder of his short reply to Marcuse, Heidegger listed his decisions 
and the rationale behind them. While they don’t amount to the apology and 
retraction that Marcuse desired, they shed light on Heidegger’s self-deceptions 
and lies. While he admitted that he did attach his philosophy to the Nazi 
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movement, Heidegger insisted that he recognized his political error by 1934 
and resigned from the rectorship as a matter of principle. Historical records 
and Heidegger’s writings and lectures throughout the era of the Third Reich, 
by contrast, show this claim to be a lie.° Although he had refused to condemn 
the NSDAP out of fear, Heidegger maintained, he had been a covert resister. 
He believed that the content of his courses between 1934 and 1944 became 
unequivocally critical of National Socialism, and he bragged that none of his 
students from this era “fell victim to the Nazi ideology.” Heidegger assumed a 
similarly principled tone when it came to explaining his postwar position. To 
distinguish himself from other former Nazi supporters, Heidegger maintained, 
he kept his silence about Nazism rather than joining the chorus of inauthentic 
disavowals. 

As disingenuous and dishonest as the letter was, Heidegger saved his greatest 
rhetorical outrage for the end. Responding to Marcuse’s self-identification 
with the Jewish victims of the Holocaust, Heidegger formulated an opinion 
prophetic of one’s condemned decades later by Habermas in the well-known 
Historikerstreit. Heidegger wrote: 


I can merely add that if instead of ‘Jews’ you had written ‘East Germans’, then 
the same holds true for one of the allies, with the difference that everything that 
has occurred since 1945 has become public knowledge, while the bloody terror 
of the Nazis in point of fact has been kept a secret from the German people.° 


Heidegger was not simply trying to tell Marcuse and his later readers that 
he didn’t know about the anti-Semitic policies of the Nazi state, but he also 
disclosed the anti-socialist and anti-Semitic biases that helped drive him into 
the arms of Hitler. Heidegger was a believer in the Volksgemeinschafi, and he 
had believed that true existential authenticity would only be possible under the 
National Socialists. Even after this belief became untenable, the political and 
racial views that accompanied his initial faith in Nazism did not recede—and 
thus Heidegger saw nothing wrong with creating a moral equivalence between 
the Holocaust and the actions of the Red Army in East Germany. 

Marcuse’s final letter to Heidegger was terse and succinct. Not only 
did Marcuse state that the exile community was more aware of events 
in Germany than Heidegger assumed, but also that they had foreseen the 
logical culminations of National Socialism. The main substance of Marcuse’s 
response was his intellectual disavowal of Heidegger and his philosophy. 
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Pointing to Heidegger’s comparison of the Jews and the East Germans, 
Marcuse wondered whether he was even corresponding with a rational human 
being. Marcuse writes: 


For only outside of the dimension of logic is it possible to explain, to relativize, 
to “comprehend” a crime by saying that others would have done the same thing. 
Even further: how is it possible to equate torture, the maiming and the anni- 
hilation of millions of men with the forcible relocation of population groups 
who suffered none of these outrages (apart perhaps from several exceptional 


instances)?’ 


Though he initially approached Heidegger in search of an explanation for 
his behavior during the Third Reich, Marcuse appears to have expected an 
apology and an explanation for how Heidegger could have misjudged the 
Nazis. While Heidegger failed to answer the queries directly, he indirectly 
supplied Marcuse with the explanations he sought. Heidegger and his phil- 
osophy were revealed to be rotten to the core—a retreat from rationalism 
carried out with the tools of rationalism itself. 

On the surface, it would appear that we are at the end of the story. 
Heidegger remained unrepentant, and Marcuse moved on with his life and 
his intellectual career. And yet, this is not entirely the case. Although Marcuse 
never relied on Heidegger in the same way that he did before 1933, traces 
of Heideggerian thought appear in Evos and Civilization, One-Dimensional Man, 
and An Essay on Liberation. Although Freud became the crucial supplement 
to Marcuse’s Marxism, Heidegger provided Marcuse with the tools to move 
beyond Freud with the vision of a new man freed from surplus repression 
and living authentically. In addition, the resemblances between the concept of 
technology for Marcuse and Heidegger are so close that Marcuse approvingly 
cited Heidegger in One-Dimensional Man. Unlike his former colleagues from 
the Frankfurt school, who never had any use for Heidegger and who angrily 
distanced their concept of instrumental reason from Heidegger, Marcuse 
continued to find his teacher useful for thinking about the crisis of advanced 
capitalist society and the Great Refusal. 

Marcuse’s lingering reliance on Heidegger thus suggests that we cannot 
take his correspondence with Heidegger at face value. Instead we must look 
at its explicit content, but read it against the backdrop of Marcuse’s aims in 
the late 1940s. At the time that Marcuse met with Heidegger and wrote these 
letters, Marcuse was desperate to resume work with Max Horkheimer and the 
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Institute for Social Research. In 1943, Marcuse had left the institute to begin 
work with the Office of War Information and later the Office of Strategic 
Services. The institute could no longer afford to fund supportive personnel 
such as Marcuse, and he discovered that his expected contributions to the 
Dialectic of Enlightenment would instead be sought from Theodor W. Adorno. 
But by 1947, everything had changed for the institute. 

Obviously the war was over, which raised numerous possibilities for the 
future of the institute and its contributors, but also the institute had made a 
significant transition. Prior to the 1940s, its integration within US academia 
was minimal. Erich Fromm and Franz Neumann were the only scholars linked 
to the institute who had established an American reputation for themselves. 
These circumstances were altered as a result of the institute’s collaboration with 
the American Jewish Committee (AJC). Although the famous Studies in Prejudice 
would not appear until 1950, the projects had the effect of Americanizing 
what remained of the institute and led to reasonable expectations that the 
research findings would be met with acclaim. 

At the same time, Marcuse had grown disillusioned and concerned by the 
changes he witnessed in Washington following the war. On April 6, 1946, 
Marcuse wrote to Horkheimer and stated: 


You will have heard that the State Department’s Research and Intelligence 
Division has come under fierce attack for alleged communist tendencies [...] 
quite possibly the Division will be dissolved on June 30 [...] Do you think that, in 
the near future—following or simultaneous with the projects on anti-semitism— 
there might be time for other projects? Have you considered continuing the 
Zeitschrift (something I would support enthusiastically)?* 


During the war, Marcuse had used his knowledge of the socialist and com- 
munist resistance movements to aid the struggle against Hitler, but now 
socialism and communism were becoming the new enemies. As he looked 
ahead to a future outside of government, Marcuse hoped that he might be able 
to rejoin the Institute for Social Research—an organization that he had never 
willingly departed. Exile had taught Horkheimer exceptional prudence. While 
he remained careful to not make any promises to Marcuse, he shared his own 
excitement about the prospects for the future and explored precisely the same 
opportunities that Marcuse raised in his letter. As he wrote to Leo Lowenthal only 
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days after receiving Marcuse’s letter, “In addition to the publications and activ- 
ities which are supposed to maintain the Institute’s reputation among American 
scientists, I am still thinking of republishing the ezschrift [...] Supposing that 
Marcuse’s problem would become more acute next year, he could at least be 
very helpful in this respect.’””® In fact, by January 1947, Horkheimer was begin- 
ning to share possible plans for the future of the institute with colleagues at the 
AJC. Reporting to John Slawson about the progress of his conversations with 
the University of Frankfurt and the Education Ministry, Horkheimer discussed 
the opportunities the future held for deploying the institute’s expertise with the 
topic of prejudice in postwar Germany. Horkheimer’s aim was to feel the 
AJC out and to see whether it might be interested in sponsoring the institute’s 
earnest desire to contribute to the reeducation, denazification, and nurturing 
of democratic culture in Germany.'° 

Despite so many promising signs, Marcuse had two potential obstacles 
standing between himself and a reunion with the institute. The first was the 
cautious nature of Max Horkheimer. Marcuse was reminded of this continu- 
ally at the sporadic meetings that he had with Friedrich Pollock in 1946 and 
1947. In a memorandum dated February 5, 1947, Pollock recorded the deli- 
cate nature of the interactions. They provide readers with a heart-wrenching 
view of Marcuse’s candor concerning his professional anxieties, as well as 
Horkheimer’s public position toward former associates. As Pollock wrote: 


Marcuse explained that he is now approaching his fiftieth year and that he has 
the urgent desire to sit down and concentrate on writing what in his opinion 
he may be able to contribute to the most urgent present problems. He cannot 
see any other arrangement to carry out this plan than in connection with the 
Institute group [...] P. [Pollock] said he took it for granted that M.’s [Marcuse’s] 
return would be highly welcome, but that M. [Marcuse] would have to earn part 
of his living with other work [...] Marcuse answered that a university career was 
closed to him [...] he felt that at his age he would only be eligible for the position 
of full professor and that such a position would not be offered to him.'! 


The second obstacle standing in Marcuse’s way was Horkheimer’s relationship 
with Theodor W. Adorno. Although nearly all members of the Horkheimer 
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Circle acknowledged Adorno’s genius, they also recognized his boundless cap- 
acity for jealousy, pettiness, and competitiveness. While each of them vied to 
varying degrees for Horkheimer’s approval, few engaged in the combination 
of cruel gossip and ideological condemnations that appeared frequently in 
Adorno’s letters of the 1930s. By the 1940s, however, Adorno was without 
rival. Through his collaboration with Horkheimer in Los Angeles on both the 
Dialectic of Enlightenment and the anti-Semitism project, Adorno had earned 
Horkheimer’s trust—but his bond with Horkheimer made it tricky for former 
members such as Marcuse, Lowenthal, Neumann, and Kirchheimer to return 
to the circle. 

Adorno’s rivalry with Marcuse was probably the most intense. Both aspired 
to be Horkheimer’s philosophical partner. In fact, before Adorno even arrived 
in the United States, he took vicious swipes at Marcuse from across the Atlantic 
in letters to Horkheimer. In one of the most famous cases, Adorno wrote: 


It will not astonish you if it makes me sad that you philosophically work so 
closely with a man [Marcuse] who I behold, in the end, as a Fascist were it 
not for his Jewishness; because he was not forthcoming about the illusions of 
Heidegger to whom he owes everything according to the Foreword of his Hegel 
book [...] Now Pollock has cleared up for me that the position of Marcuse 
would not be considered for me because he is a subordinate and temporary 


assistant, while I could be accepted first among equals." 


With this in mind, I direct us back to the Marcuse/Heidegger correspondence. 
On the one hand, Marcuse’s motives in his letters are self-evident. Shocked by 
the behavior of his former mentor, Marcuse demanded explanations and an 
apology on behalf of all exiles, Jews, and Democratic Socialists. To a govern- 
ment advisor for the US plans for denazification, perhaps Heidegger even 
represented a case study in which the theories could be put to the test. But on 
the other hand, the letters were also written against the backdrop of renewed 
contacts with Max Horkheimer and the institute. By preserving his rejection 
of Heidegger for posterity, Marcuse had the opportunity to put the suspicions 
raised by Adorno finally behind him. By crafting these letters for the world 
to see, Marcuse thereby increased his chances of reclaiming his position in 
the Frankfurt school. In the new postwar world, all of the critical theorists 
recognized the potential demand for their services. While Marcuse could not 
delude himself to expect that he could displace Adorno as Horkheimer’s right- 
hand man, perhaps he hoped to carve out a position as his left-hand man. 
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Chapter 11 


“TT WOULD BE PERHAPS A NEW EXILE 
AND PERHAPS THE MOST PAINFUL” 


THE THEME OF RETURN IN OSKAR MARIA 
GRAF’S LETTERS TO HUGO HARTUNG 


Helga Schreckenberger 


Of the German emigrants who found refuge from National Socialist persecu- 
tion in the United States, Oskar Maria Graf was the least willing to adapt to 
the culture of the host country. According to his own statements, he did not 
learn English,' continued to wear his Bavarian lederhosen, and tried to main- 
tain his familiar lifestyle. Of course, he was helped in this by the fact that 
even before the wave of refugees from Hitler’s Germany, a large German- 
speaking minority had settled in New York, and Graf found German-language 
publications, organizations, and even his beloved beer taverns. However, like 
no other of the emigrants, he emphasized that he had remained German 
and preserved his cultural identity, although he resolutely rejected any nation- 
alism.? It is therefore surprising that Graf remains among the emigrants who 
did not return to their old homeland after the end of the war, but lived in 
exile until their death. In his contribution to Hermann Kesten’s book Ich lebe 
nicht in der Bundesrepublik (I Do Not Live in the Federal Republic)—‘“Was mich 
abhalt, nach Deutschland zuriickzukehren” (What Stops Me from Returning 


1 There are indications that Graf understood English perfectly well. It is generally 
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to Germany), written in 1962—Greaaf first of all blames the occupation regimes 
for his remaining in the United States: “I don’t want to be governed by several 
governments at once; one is more than enough for me.’”* Yet he assigns more 
weight to the conduct of his countrymen, whom he accuses of latent anti- 
Semitism, “narrow-minded provincial German boastfulness of efficiency,” 
and “spieSbiirgerlich-nihilist grandiosity.” 

Graf was not always of this opinion. Ina letter to Hubertus von Léwenstein 
of February 9, 1946, he emphasized: “Of course I also want to go home as 
soon as possible.”* On May 7, 1946, he wrote to his Brno friends Else and 
Gustav Fischer, who were living in exile in London: “That I am ‘going home,’ 
is certain, but I am not going aimlessly and not to a Germany that is no longer 
Germany.”° In the early 1950s, Graf was still seriously considering returning 
to Germany, especially because the political situation in the United States, 
notably the persecution of communists under McCarthy, as well as racism, 
increasingly repelled him. His letters to the German writer Hugo Hartung 
who had not emigrated reveal the reasons and reservations that led him to 
remain in exile, which for him now became a “diaspora.” From the letters of 
the first decade (from December 1946 to December 1957), it becomes clear 
how Graf’s initial wish to build ideological bridges between the emigrants 
and those who had remained at home and to support the politically untainted 
Germans in their reconstruction work turned into resignation and rejection in 
view of the political conditions in Germany. 

Oskar Maria Graf went into exile early and of his own free will, accom- 
panied by his second wife, Mirjam Sachs. At the time of the Reichstag fire of 
February 28, 1933, which set off the first wave of emigration among left-wing 
politicians, intellectuals, and writers, Graf was on a lecture tour in Vienna, 
from which he did not return. His public protest against the fact that his 
works had been spared at the book burning on May 10, 1933,° due to their 
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erroneous classification as “blood and soil literature’”’’ made him world-famous 
and cost him German citizenship. In Germany, Graf had been close to the 
left-wing Social Democrats and communists. This did not change in exile. 
Graf was forced to leave Austria after the February uprising of 1934 because 
of his support for the rebellious workers. His new residence became the 
Czechoslovakian city of Brno, and here too Graf remained politically active. 
He was involved in the PEN Club as well as in the Schutzverband Deutscher 
Schriftsteller (Protective Association of German Authors) and supported the 
efforts for a popular front, which was to unite all opponents of fascism.® 
After the National Socialist seizure of power in Austria, the situation in 
Czechoslovakia became too dangerous for Graf. He emigrated to the United 
States from Amsterdam in July 1938, after Norway did not grant him a resi- 
dence permit. In New York, where Graf and Mirjam Sachs settled, the writer 
maintained close contact with other exiles and became involved in the most 
diverse exile organizations.’ He also maintained contact with established 
German-Americans, whose reputation as conservative Nazi sympathizers 
made them suspect to other exiles. Graf was concerned with reaching out to 
the progressive-minded of this group, and he traveled the East Coast and the 
Midwest, where he gave lectures to large, enthusiastic audiences.!° In financial 
terms, Graf was not doing well. Except for exile publications like Der Aufbau, 
Solidarity, or Unsere Xeit, there were few publication opportunities for him, and 
he was dependent on the small wage his wife earned through her employment 
at the Aufbau. He even went so far as to offer his books for sale through self- 
publication, without any real success. His only book in English translation was 
The Life of My Mother, which appeared in 1941, but had little success despite 
favorable reviews. Nevertheless, Graf continued to write and to adhere to his 
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Association”; he founded jointly with Wieland Herzfelde, Berthold Viertel, and 
Stefan Heym “Die ‘Tribiine,” a working group for “free German literature and art”; 
and he participated in events of the Aufbau club. His engagement with the “German 
Writers Association” had as consequence that he was accused of espionage. Cf. 
Georg Bollenbeck, Oskar Maria Graf mit Selbstzeugnissen und Bilddokumenten (Reinbek bei 
Hamburg: Rowohlt, 1985), pp. 115-17. 

10 Cf. ibid., pp. 117f: 
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convictions and principles. The same uncompromising attitude that had led 
him to call on Joseph Goebbels in public to burn his books led him to pass 
over American citizenship. As a convinced pacifist, he was unable to take the 
required oath to defend the country with gun in hand in case of danger.!! 
He would rather remain stateless. It was not until 1958 that he unexpectedly 
gained American citizenship: he was excused from the oath. The fear of not 
being allowed, as a stateless person, to reenter the United States prevented 
Graf from visiting Germany until 1958. Despite the honors and celebrations 
granted to him, these visits turned out to be disappointing. Graf died in exile 
on June 28, 1967, in New York, which had become a self-chosen diaspora for 
him in 1945. 

Hugo Hartung, who was born in 1902 in Netzschgau in the Vogtland region 
of Germany, was a student of theater studies with literary ambitions when he 
came to know Oskar Maria Graf in Munich in 1927. Thanks to the great 
success of his novel, Wir send Gefangene (We Are Prisoners), Graf was a well- 
known personality, and his apartment was a meeting place for intellectuals, 
artists, students, and workers. Hartung, after receiving his doctorate in 1928, 
worked as an actor at the Landesbiihne in Munich. In 1929, he became a col- 
laborator at the satirical magazine Szmplicissimus, whose circle included many 
of Graf’s friends. Another point of contact was the Munich Circle of the 
Schutzverband Deutscher Schriftsteller, to which Hartung was admitted in 
1930. In addition to Thomas Mann as chairman, members included Oskar 
Maria Graf and Odén von Horvath. From 1931, Hartung functioned as a 
freelance writer and, under the pseudonym of N. Dymion, wrote radio plays 
for the Bavarian Broadcasting Corporation. After the National Socialist 
regime imposed a writing ban on him, he left Munich in 1936 and went as 
theater director first to Oldenburg and then to Breslau. Hartung was called up 
to the Volkssturm (territorial army) in 1944 and required to take part in the 
battles for the defense of the city of Breslau in 1945. He ended up for a short 
time as Soviet prisoner of war, from which he was released at the end of June 
1945.'° After the war, he lived in Potsdam and West Berlin and renewed his 
literary career with increasing success. As early as 1951, he attracted attention 


11 An additional reason for the denial of American citizenship to Graf was leftist- 
oriented political engagement. He was questioned by the Naturalization agency on 
these grounds in 1951. The hearing ended with Graf’s renewed refusal to defend the 
nation by force of arms. See Oscar Maria Graf’s letter to Robert Warnecke, 18.6.1951. 
Cit. after Oskar Mana Graf in seinen Briefen, ed. Gerhard Bauer and Helmut F. Pfanner 
(Miinchen: Siiddeutscher Verlag, 1984), p. 236. 

12 Hartung describes these experiences in his wartime diary, which was published in 1956 
as Schlesien 1944/45 (Miinchen: Bergstadtverlag Wilh. Gottl. Berg). 
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with his novel Der Himmel war unten (Heaven Was Below) about the collapse 
of 1945, and he made his great breakthrough with the novels Ich denke oft an 
Piroschka (1954) (I Often Think of Piroschka) and Wir Wunderkinder (1957) (We 
Child Prodigies). Both works, as well as a number of later works, were suc- 
cessfully filmed and translated into a number of languages. In 1960, Hartung 
returned to Munich, where he died on May 6, 1972. 

Correspondence with Oskar Maria Graf began in the summer of 1946 and 
continued until his death in 1967.'° From Graf’s reply to Hartung’s first letter 
of September 3, 1946, it is clear that the immediate occasion for this was a 
book by Graf that had fallen into Hartung’s hands and that had inspired him 
to get in touch with the author and to recall the time they had spent together 
in Munich. Graf’s reply letter expresses pleasure at the message from home, 
but the writer admits that he can only remember Hartung “in a very hazy 
way.” '* Even though this first letter is addressed to someone who is almost a 
stranger, it is surprising that Graf considers the unfortunate situation of his 
former compatriots as more dire than his own. The second paragraph, which 
follows the introductory expression of pleasure, already begins with the sen- 
tence: “Compared to everything you experienced in Hitler’s hell, our exile 
was of course almost something cozy.” The use of the plural form of “you” 
indicates that Graf is referring not only to Hartung but also to a community 
of affected people who are entitled to his sympathy and even to something like 
justification. Accordingly, Graf continues: 


The various undesirable changes that it [exile, H.S.] brought with it certainly 
tore at our nerves, and need was often present—but, perhaps we were able 
to bear all this more easily because we always lived in a petty-bourgeois and 
modest way, as in Munich, perhaps a few degrees more modestly. So the vortex 
of the world could not do much to us. This contributed in another respect: one 
remained in one’s own world, so to speak, really and truly in Bavaria and “at 


home,” even when one was in Czechoslovakia, in Soviet Russia or in America. 


Graf’s answer thus makes two things clear: He considers the fate of those 
who remained in Germany to be worse than his own, and he has remained 


13 Oscar Maria Graf’s letters to Hugo Hartung are preserved in the author’s partial 
papers in the M.E. Grenander Department of Special Collections and Archive, State 
University of New York Albany. The collection also contains letters by Hugo Hartung 
to Oskar Maria Graf’s third wife, Gisela. Hugo Hartung’s letters to Graf are not 
retained, except for the letter of 1.7.1954. This letter is to be found in the Oskar Maria 
Graf Nachlass in the Bayrischen Staatsbibliothek. 

14 Letter Oskar Maria Graf to Hugo Hartung, 3.9.1946, pp. 1-2 (unnumbered), here p. 1. 
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the same despite all he has undergone, that is, a German and bound to his 
homeland. 

The trivialization of the exile experience, which was not without difficulties 
and dangers for Graf either, is all the more striking when viewed in the context 
of the so-called Grofen Kontroverse (Great Controversy), the conflict between the 
emigrated writers and those who remained in Germany, which began with the 
“open letter” Walter von Molo wrote to Thomas Mann in the Miinchner Zeitung on 
August 13, 1945, and lasted for a good two years.'° In his open letter, von Molo 
had called upon Thomas Mann to return to Germany on the grounds that he 
was needed. Even before Mann replied, an article by Frank Thiess, titled “Inner 
Emigration,” appeared on August 18, 1945, also in the Miinchner Zeitung. While 
Thiess essentially agreed with Molo’s wish for the return of Thomas Mann, he 
also criticized the emigrants as those who had “watched the German tragedy 
from the box seats and parquet places abroad.”!° Thiess’s statements indicate 
that he regards the people who remained at home as the true victims as well as 
the better Germans. Decisive for himself and the “inner German emigrants” 
“was the conviction that we, as German writers, belonged in Germany and, 
whatever happened, had to remain at our posts.”'? While Thiess concedes the 
emigrants good reasons for leaving, he does not want to permit “the enormous 
burden and harshness of our lives, which in a number of cases has led to eco- 
nomic ruin and physical collapse, to be misjudged.”!® While Thomas Mann’s 
reply “Offener Brief fiir Deutschland” (Open Letter for Germany), published 
in the Augsburger Anzeiger of October 12, 1945, is addressed to Walter von Molo, 
it refers unmistakably to Thiess’s article as well. Mann describes the losses and 
dangers associated with emigration that the writers who remained in Germany 
would not have experienced. Mann asserts in conclusion: 


I do not forget that you later went through much worse, which I escaped. But 
you did not undergo this: the heart asthma of exile, the uprooting, and the ner- 


vous horrors of homelessness!” 


15 A reprint of this public exchange of letters can be found in Die Grofe Kontroverse. Ein 
Briefwechsel um Deutschland, ed. J. ¥. G. Grosser (Hamburg: Nagel, 1963) as well as Deutsche 
Literatur im Exil. 1935-1945. Band 1: Dokumente, ed. Hemz-Ludwig Arnold (Frankfurt 
a. M.: Fischer, 1974). 

16 Frank Thiess, “Die innere Emigration,” in Die Grofe Kontroverse, p. 22. 

17 Ibid., p. 24. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Thomas Mann, “Offener Brief fiir Deutschland,” in Die Grofe Kontroverse, p. 28. Mann’s 
letter also contains a sharp critique of the authors who had remained and of the litera- 
ture published under National Socialism. 
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This dispute, which was followed by many other reactions from writers of the 
inner and outer emigration,”’ points to the problematic relationship between 
the two groups after the end of the war. There is no sign of this in the case 
of Oskar Maria Graf. By characterizing exile as something “almost cozy,” he 
seems to side with the inner emigrants, who, like Thiess, accused the exiles 
of having sat out the war in comfortable security. Although he also refers to 
the fears and hardships that exile brought with it, he limits their significance 
for himself: This is in clear contrast to Thomas Mann, who accuses those left 
behind not only of having sworn allegiance to the “charismatic leader” and 
“practiced culture under Goebbels” but also describes himself as an American 
citizen and “in manifold ways anchored in this soil.”?’ Mann also refers to the 
separating aspect of the 12 years of exile, while Graf emphasizes that despite 
exile he has remained the same.” 

The first proof of Graf’s need to make public in Germany his belief in 
an anti-fascist core of the German population is provided by the “Offener 
Brief an Miinchner Freunde” (Open Letter to Munich Friends), which was 
published in the Stiddeutsche Zeitung on November 16, 1945, and must be 
regarded as a reaction to Thomas Mann’s answer to Walter von Molo. In this 
letter, Graf greets his Bavarian and Munich friends, “who with quiet steadfast- 
ness and persistent courage have remained opponents of the gruesome Hitler 
system throughout all the terrible years” and expresses his conviction that, 
however slowly, the fighters at home and the emigrants “will come to a mutual 
understanding again.”* With clear reference to Thomas Mann, Graf writes: 


It is not for me, as a person who was able to go abroad and lived there in com- 
parative safety, to give any advice to you, dear friends. You now stand before the 
indescribable heap of rubble of the exploded Nazi power dream. Every day and 
every hour this terrible legacy forces you to solve tasks whose solution is barely 


24 


possible. 


20 Among others, the following took part: Bertholt Viertel, Wilhelm Hausenstein, Johannes 
R. Becher, Hans Habe, Erich Kastner, Alfred Kantorowicz, Elisabeth Langgasser, 
Erika Mann, Alexander Abusch, Stefan Andres, and Alfred Andersch. 

21 Mann, “Offener Brief fiir Deutschland,” p. 30. At the end of the letter, however, Mann 
links himself again to Germany: “I will never cease to consider myself a German 
author, and during the years in which my books could only eke out a life in English, 
I remained true to the German language” (p. 36). 

22 Mann asks: “Are these twelve years and their results to be wiped from the board, and is 
it possible to act as if they had not happened?,” ibid., p. 28. 

23 Open Letter Oskar Maria Graf, 16.11.1945. Cited from Oskar Maria Graf in seinen 
Briefen, p. 191. 

24 Ibid., p. 192. 
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Here too, Graf plays down the difficulties of his own fate and even denies 
himself, as an emigrant, any say in the reconstruction of Germany. In doing 
so, he sets himself apart from the emigrants who had presented at congresses 
and in periodicals their ideas on how to deal with Germany and the Germans 
after the end of the war.’ Graf continues by expressing his confidence in his 
friends: 


But I know that you love the country and the people from which we have 
emerged as something that cannot be stripped away, either inwardly or exter- 
nally. One knows it in all things: in its obscurity and darkness, and just as much 


in its sufferance and in its vital brightness.”° 


But with the phrase “from which we have emerged,” Graf includes himself 
within the group of “friends.” The change from “you” to the indefinite pro- 
noun “one” also has the effect that the declaration of love for Germany is 
ascribed not only to those at home but is expressed as that of Graf: The aim 
of the “Open Letter” is thus the same as that pursued in the first letter to 
Hartung: Graf wants to demonstrate his attachment to Germany as well as to 
avoid the impression of moral arrogance that was attributed to the emigrants 
by those who had remained at home. 

The fact that Graf was concerned with creating a counterweight to 
Thomas Mann’s rejection of Walter von Molo is also evident from his letter to 
Hubertus von Lowenstein of February 9, 1946. The immediate reason for the 
letter is Graf’s efforts to win Léwenstein’s support for parcel shipments to pol- 
itically untainted Germans.”’ Graf preferred such practical assistance to the 
exchange of “open letters.” Graf, a sincere but thoroughly critical admirer of 
Mann, regrets the author’s decision, as he is of the opinion that Mann could 
have exerted a positive influence, both culturally and politically.” Even though 


25 Such as Emil Ludwig, whose speech, “What Should Happen to Germany?” was 
published on 24.6.1942 in Aufbau (pp. 5f) and sharply criticized by Paul 'Tillich as well 
as Berthold Viertel because of its groundless stereotyping and sweeping condemnation 
of all Germans. Nevertheless, many emigrants urged a systematic reeducation process 
and demilitarization of Germany. The 17th International Pen Congress, which took 
place in London in September 1942, was dedicated to the question of what should 
happen with Germany after the war. 

26 Open Letter Oskar Maria Graf, p. 192. 

27 Graf had founded an unofficial commission, together with friends from his Stammtisch 
that collected money for assistance packages to be sent to the needy in Germany. In 
his letters to Hartung, Graf describes the “begging letters” that he sends to prosperous 
acquaintances in order to finance these packages. 

28 Letter of Oscar Maria Graf to Hubertus Prinz von Lowenstein, 9.2.1946, p. 2. 
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he concedes to Mann’s being “certainly right in some respects,” he “should 
have said unconditionally: “Yes, | am with you, Germans, I am coming!’”?? As 
it was, it led to a situation in which people again “speak of ‘an insurmount- 
able wall’ between the emigrants and those who had remained at home,” and 
this was both encouraged and exploited by the old Nazis. Graf describes it 
as his goal to build bridges, without ideological considerations, between the 
emigrants and those who stayed at home: 


It is the case at the moment that we cannot present ourselves with too much “pol- 
itics,” as long as the people, who are terribly downcast, are starving and freezing. 
In such situations, Marx also comes to a stop, and, in addition, if this situation 
lasts too long, there is a danger that this people can be won over to anything, if 
only they no longer have to starve and freeze. So we must quickly move from 
the state of necessity to the condition of grasping the state of freedom, which, 


it seems to me, is a field where we emigrants can be of practical assistance.*” 


All these considerations enter into Graf’s first letter to Hugo Hartung. From 
the very beginning, Graf tries to establish a common level between himself 
and Hartung and immediately offers practical help. The letter ends with the 
request: “Tell me, or rather write me immediately, whether a package can 
be sent to you?” The parcels, or rather the difficulties associated with them, 
remained a central theme in Graf’s letters to Hartung until 1951.*! 

At the same time, Graf expresses his reservations against a return, at least 
for the time being, already in this first letter. They refer primarily to the pol- 
itical conditions in Bavaria: “You probably know how things are politically 
in Bavaria at the moment. Despite all the ‘denazification,’ the Nazis are very 
lively there. At the moment, I have little desire to go home” (L1). Only a few 
months earlier, Graf had indicated in his letter to Hubertus von Lowenstein 
that he did not want to go back as “another hungry mouth,” but to provide 
help from exile, which was more important at the moment. This thought is 
also still present in the letter to Hartung. However, Graf takes back the wish 
expressed in the earlier letters (e.g., to von Lowenstein or the Fischer couple) 
for a quick return. He writes: 


At first all my friends stormed at me to return home quickly. They were very 
disappointed, when I hardly reacted and when I explained why this was the 


29 Ibid., pp. 194f. 

30 Ibid., p. 193. 

31 As late as 24.4.1951, Graf writes that he had arranged for items of clothing to be sent 
to Hartung and his family. 
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case, they didn’t understand at all. But now they all write that it would be better 
if I remained here for a longer time, I could be of more use there than at home. 
That was also my opinion.” 
Remaining in exile is presented as his own decision, with which now also his 
friends, who had at first vehemently urged Graf’s return, agreed. Despite the 
geographical distance and despite his emigrant status, however, Graf sees him- 
self as a member of a group of like-minded people who are working toward a 
common goal, the reconstruction of Germany. 

Graf’s spontaneous acceptance of Hartung into the band of the politically 
untainted nonexiles is with some certainty also due to his positive comments 
on Graf’s works, on which the author comments as follows: 


I was touched that you were so attached to my books and that the certainly not 
very substantial booklet by the “Provincial Writer,” which you have now dug up, 
has again brought you such enjoyable days.** 


To be able to regain a footing as a writer in Germany is without doubt an 
important concern of Graf, who had not succeeded in finding an interested 
audience for his works in the United States. Furthermore, he repeatedly 
emphasized that he understood himself culturally and linguistically as a 
“German writer.” It can be assumed that Hartung’s remark justified his hope 
that his works were still relevant. ‘The reappearance of his works in Germany 
would be tantamount to a kind of “homecoming” and could also serve to 
build the “ideal bridges” between the emigrants and those who remained 
behind, which Graf wished for. The letters of the next 10 years show that this 
hope was not fulfilled in the desired degree. 

In addition to Graf’s description of his efforts to send aid to Hartung and 
other needy friends, these letters are mainly about the republication of his 
books in Germany. At the beginning, this appears very promising. Graf writes 
to Hartung on December 14, 1946, that Das Leben meiner Mutter (The Life of 
My Mother) would be published by Desch Verlag in Munich. In the next 
letter, Graf already expresses his satisfaction with the layout of this book, 
and he reports about the interest of other publishers in his books. He has 
reservations about publishing his books in the West as well as in the East, as 
he expects the book market to be flooded when the zonal borders are lifted. 


32 Letter from Oskar Maria Graf to Hugo Hartung, 3.9.1946, p. 2. 

33 Ibid., p. 1. 

34 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, undated (probably January 1947), pp. 1-2 
(unpaginated). 
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This topic is also touched upon in succeeding letters. On March 5, 1947, 
Graf comments on the information that the Dietz publishing house in the 
eastern zone wants to publish Das Leben meiner Mutter with “Isn’t that crazy: in 
a country with a single language, different editions in the same language?”** 
In a letter of August 6, 1947, Graf reports on the interest of Aufbau Verlag 
in the book Wir sind Gefangene (We Are Prisoners) and on his decision to 
agree, “so that something of mine will become known in the Eastern Zone 
as well.”*° For Graf, the division of Germany into two parts is not only a 
political problem—he follows the development of the Cold War with great 
concern*’—but, above all, also a cultural problem. Accordingly, the letter 
of February 11, 1950, which reports on the continued interest of German 
publishing houses in his books, maintains: 


In the end, the most important thing would be a balance between the men- 
acingly confrontational world powers and finally a unified Germany—because 
(the enthusiasts for the economic cycle do not think of this) if this unification 
does not happen, it is all up with our language and literature on the world scale, 
something that I have feared for a long time!** 


Graf expresses this fear in various letters. On March 22, 1951, he closes his 
listing of German publishers interested in his books with the following remark: 


For a while now, I have cared very little about all these “publications,” because 
I simply think it would be ruinous if Germany remained divided in the long 
run, since no books published in the East are distributed in the West. ‘This is also 
at the expense of our literature, it shrinks and dies off, and what we lose in the 


process is worse than everything else.*° 


35 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 5.3.1947, pp. 1-2, here p. 1. 
36 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 6.8.1947, pp. 1-2, here p. 1. 
37 He thus writes in his letter of November 20, 1948 to Hartung: 


I cannot be glad. I often worry all day: how can it be that the people and powers 
do not see reason and constantly distrust one another? This is another reason, 
apart from purely financial and many private obstacles, a reason why I have not 
wanted to “go home” until now. A “homecoming” it would not be in any case, 
just a resettlement in a neighbourhood that one knows from past years. 


38 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 11.2.1950, pp. 1-4, here p. 3. 
39 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 22.3.1951, pp. 1-2, here p. 2. The letters 
of April 24 and August 7 contain similar ideas. 
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According to Graf; the division of Germany and, even more, the mutual enmity 
of the two countries cause their increasing provincializing, to which litera- 
ture above all also falls victim. Philistinism and provincial narrowmindedness 
are then also the charges that Graf makes against the Germans and offers as 
reasons for his staying away.*” 

At first, Graf, like Thomas Mann, tries not to let himself be tied down 
to either of the two “German zones” (he still uses the term after the official 
founding of East Germany). On November 24, 1950, he writes to Hartung: 


Of course, it is widely resented that I publish in the East Zone, but what do 
I care—I do not recognize the zones any more than Thomas Mann does. I see 
only one possibility for us current German writers: to reach the German reader, 


wherever he may be.*! 


Accordingly, Graf does not see the publication of his works in the East as a 
political statement in favor of that country, but only as a means of reaching 
German readers. He also stresses that he never wants to make concessions to 
the eastern zone, but expresses his respect for the “decried regime of Eastern 
Germany” that allows a book, like his novel Eimer gegen Alle (One against All), 
to be published unchanged.” 

The letter of November 24, 1950, also contains Graf’s report on the can- 
celled trip to Germany, which was to have served him to assess on site the 
possibility of returning to Bavaria. The plan was wrecked by the refusal of 
American immigration authorities to grant Graf permission to return to the 
United States if he leaves the country, which meant that the concrete plans 
for a return to Germany that Graf was weighing at that time—he suffered 
more and more from the radical anticommunist political climate—became 
uncertain: “Whether and when I will finally ‘return home’ I do not know; 
it is unknowable.”’*? More clearly than usual, Graf reports his reservations 
about Germany: “What one hears and reads about Bavaria, about the pre- 
sent Germany—whether East or West—is devastating, how is that supposed 
to beckon?”** This negative attitude is taken back in the last paragraph of the 
letter: 


40 Graf, “Was mich abhalt, nach Deutschland zuriickzukehren,” p. 62. 

41 Oskar Maria Graf Brief to Hugo Hartung, 24.11.1950, pp. 1-2, here p. 2. 
42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid., p. 1 

44 Ibid. 
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I often have a great longing to see all my old friends and to have the everlasting 
German landscape around me again, a homesickness that I did not know at all 
until several years ago! The stronger it gets, the closer the decision gets, which— 
frankly—I dread a bit.* 


This homesickness for the familiar surroundings, coupled with the desire to be 
recognized as a writer in Germany, is weighed against the fear of returning 
to a country where little had changed. Graf’s concern about the undisturbed 
survival of National Socialist ideas in Germany, especially in Bavaria, also 
appears regularly in his letters to Hartung. Accordingly, a letter on April 24, 
1951, reads: “Bavaria is supposed to get ever more bogged down and priest- 
ridden, and the Nazi wave there is supposed to take on alarming proportions. 
And then one should return?”*® 

The resignation that began to emerge in the letters of 1951 intensifies 
in the sparse letters of the following years.*” In an undated letter, probably 
written in mid-1954 (Graf mentions the fuss about his 60th birthday), Graf 
apologizes for his long silence, promises a more detailed letter, and closes with 
the following sentences: 


Unfortunately, for reasons which I will explain later, I cannot even leave the 
country, not even to visit Germany, [...] and for good? No, I think I have become 
too foreign; it would perhaps be a new exile, and perhaps the most painful.*® 


Seven years after Graf had assured Hartung in his first letter that he had 
not changed during his exile and that he had “really and truly remained in 
Bavaria and ‘at home,’”** the author for the first time admits to the alienation 
from his old homeland that Thomas Mann had already pointed out in 1945 in 
his reply to Walter von Molo. 

In the following letter dated August 7, 1954, Graf explains the external 
circumstances for his absence from Germany: he remains stateless and would 
not receive assurance from the American authorities that he would be allowed 
to reenter the United States. As a further reason, Graf cites the refusal of 


45 Ibid. 

46 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 24.4.1951, pp. 1-2, here p. 1. 

47 The last letter of 1951 is dated August 7. There are no letters available from 1952, 
1953, 1955, and 1956. There are two letters from 1954, and one from 1957. A lively 
and regular correspondence does not set in again until 1958, after Oskar Maria Graf’s 
first trip to Germany. 

48 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, n.d., one page. 

49 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 3.9.1946. 
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the German government to meet his demands for compensation for both his 
property confiscated by the Nazis and the loss of earnings suffered as a result 
of his exile.*” 

However, it is clear from the letter that both Graf’s statelessness and the 
unsatisfactory reparations are only part of the reasons for Graf’s sense of 
alienation. It is above all his rejection as a writer that drove him to resigna- 
tion. At the beginning of the letter, Graf writes about the completion of his 
novel Die Flucht ins Mittelmafige (The Flight into Mediocrity)—not by chance 
the novel in which the protagonist equates the end of the war with the end of 
exile and the beginning of the diaspora’'—and about his assumption that he 
would not be able to publish it, as he has become politically suspect to a pub- 
lisher like Desch because of his publications in the East, and he would not sat- 
isfy the “snobbish literary style” of publishers like Rowohlt and S. Fischer. But 
even in the “decent publishing houses, in which things German have recently 
gotten more play,” he does not fit in.°* Above all, this fact stands in the way of 
a return. The visit to Germany, as Graf emphasizes, was to have fulfilled the 
purpose of ascertaining whether he “is wanted at home and could halfway 
cover his expenses.”*? His challenging Hartung to admit that the kind of litera- 
ture he mainly wrote was no longer wanted in present-day Germany indicates 
that Graf had already drawn his conclusions. 

The letter of December 20, 1957, formulates an even clearer rejection of 
Germany. In the previous letter, Hartung advised Graf to accept German citi- 
zenship after all. Graf’s reaction was vehemently dismissive: “That is exactly 
what I don’t want, if the gentlemen didn’t have the sense to send it to us ofh- 
cially when they were small and hunery.’””** Graf is referring to the decision of 
the German government in 1948 that expatriated exiles would have to apply 
officially for citizenship instead of having it automatically reinstated. In add- 
ition, the letter contains a declaration of love for his new home, New York. 
Graf writes: 


The sympathy of the Academy for me as a stateless person is touching, but I do 


not suffer so very much from it, the only unpleasant thing is that when you leave 


50 Oskar Maria Graf Letter to Hugo Hartung, 7.8.1954, pp. 1-3, here p. 2. Graf was 
eventually awarded 3,000 DM each for compensation and loss of income. 

The novel takes place in a circle of German emigrants in New York and tells of the 
failure of the literary career of a protagonist who bears many of Oskar Maria Graf’s 
features. 

52 Ibid., p. 1. 

53 Ibid., p. 2. 

54 Ibid. 
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your beloved New York (or rather the USA, but it is only New York that I truly 
love) then it’s over, you don’t get back in, not back here. But even that is bearable 


in the end, and the author’ section surely gets along quite well without me.” 


The commitment to exile is connected with a rebuff of what meant most to 
Graf: to be counted among the German authors. In this letter, it is he who 
excludes himself from their ranks. The letter of December 20, 1957, reveals 
yet another change. At this time, Hugo Hartung had become a successful writer 
with his novels Ich denke oft an Piroschka (1954) and Wir Wunderkinder (1957)—the 
student had surpassed his role model. Graf writes with quiet irony: 


I follow your successes; I hardly think you can complain about income, although 
you write “the author receives the least.” I had to smile a little. Certainly one 
lives quite well on this in Germany. Well then! I myself am sincerely pleased 
that some friends of mine have succeeded in achieving a decent life thanks to 


their talent. 


Hartung’s complaints about the low earnings from his books had to sound 
wrong for Graf, who was almost completely dependent on the salary of his 
wife Mirjam—the honorarium from the sale of his books in East Germany 
could not be transferred to him. But from now on, the roles of the two are 
reversed. If earlier it had been Graf who provided Hartung with aid packages 
and contacts, it was now the younger one who took on this role.*” 

From these last three letters, it is clear that at the beginning of the 1950s 
there is a change in Graf’s relationship with Germany. The return to which 
he was firmly committed at the end of the war, and which he had still firmly 
envisioned in 1950, despite all his concerns about the political situation, is no 
longer an issue in the mid-1950s. The division of Germany into two parts, the 
inhospitable attitude of the government toward the emigrants, but, above all, 
the impression of being neither wanted nor understood as a writer in the new 
Germany led Graf to prefer permanent exile to a “resettlement in a neighbor- 
hood that one recalls from the past.” The spontaneous identification with the 
German postwar population has given way to a rejection that is certainly com- 
parable to that expressed by Thomas Mann in his reply to Walter von Molo. 


55. Ibid. 

56 Ibid. 

57 Hartung organized a collection for Graf, when the latter was not only without a source 
of income after the death of his wife but also stood atop a mountain of debt as a 
result of hospital expenses. Hartung exerted himself in various ways on behalf of Graf, 
recommended him for awards, and wrote newspaper articles about him. 


Chapter 12 


SOCIAL CONSTELLATION OF THE 
EXILE AT THE END OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AND THE PRAGMATICS 

OF THE “FIRST LETTERS” 


AN OBJECTIVE HERMENEUTIC STRUCTURAL 
AND SEQUENCE ANALYSIS! 


Ulrich Oevermann 


I. Preliminary Remark 


In the analysis of the “First Letters” in the first contact after the end of 
the Second World War between emigrants from Nazi Germany and their 
former acquaintances, the problem arises of distinguishing between a strin- 
gent, narrow definition of First Letters as documents of an actual initiative 
to resume old connections and a more comprehensive consideration of the 
overall communicative maneuvers in dealing with the situation that inevit- 
ably occurs when the historical macro-situation compelling exile has ended 
or has largely disappeared. Even if one wanted to limit the analysis of the 
phenomenon of First Letters to the initial resumption of contacts in the strict 
sense, one would first have to analyze the social constellation that is associated 


1 Cf. Detlef Garz, Klaus Kramer, and Gerhard Riemann (eds.), lm Gesprach mit Ulrich 
Ocevermannund Fritz Schiitze. Einblicke in die biographischen Voraussetzungen, die Entstehungsgeschichte 
und die Gestalt rekonstruktiver Forschungsansdtze (Studien zur rekonstruktiven Sozialforschung) 
(Leverkusen: Barbara Budrich, 2019). 
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with the cessation of the original condition of exile, that is, in this case, with 
the end of Nazi rule, and this necessarily raises the question of whether exile 
should continue (and then how?) or be ended by transforming emigration into 
immigration, on the one hand, or by returning to the country and culture 
from which one was originally expelled, on the other. For in this constellation, 
the pragmatics of the First Letters in their strict definition of the initiative of 
resuming old connections are always necessarily embedded and integrated. 
For this reason, this will be the first thing to be analyzed here. 


II. The Social Constellation Underlying the Resumption 
of Old, Preexilic Connections 


1. The Objective Meaning Structure of Exilic Emigration 


Socially, exile emigration is of such a nature that it forces a strict analytical 
distinction between the status of the refugee and the exiled person, a distinc- 
tion that often falls victim to ideological softening due to the political char- 
acter of the conditions of exile.” Exile in the strict sense of the word can 
only be spoken of when the exile is expelled and has not fled. Exile always 
means forced emigration, whereby the compulsion to emigrate is ultimately 
one that is politically exercised by a system of rule in possession of the state 
monopoly in the use of force. Under these conditions, the exile must leave 
the country or the territorial state of his or her primary residence as a citizen 
or member of a political community corresponding to the ruling body, at a 
time not chosen by him- or herself, usually on the condition of leaving behind 
virtually all material goods and destroying the totality of his or her sociocul- 
tural, private, and professional life situation, as well as the extensive destruc- 
tion of acquired rights, recognitions, and reputations,’ without any prospect 


2 ‘Two indicative examples for this, historically very differently situated. Those who 
fled Soviet troops in the formerly East German territories, as well as those who were 
expelled from there by the Soviet occupation, were designated from the point of view 
of the Federal Republic in postwar Germany as either “Refugees” or “Expellees” from 
the East. In the Soviet zone of occupation, they were identified—neutralized—as new 
settlers. The Palestinians once settled in the later state territory of Israel, who left this 
territory during and after the war of 1948, are considered by the Israeli majority— 
who have also been largely successful in establishing this definition among us—as 
“Refugees” but were, as we know from the most recent scholarship (cf. Ilan Pappe, The 
Ethnic Cleansing of Palestine (Oxford: Oneworld, 2006)), in their great majority expelled. 

3. Such a reputation-and-recognition “record” can be maintained, it should be said, in 
the measure in which it was already established and familiar, with reference to a univer- 
sally valid value system to an international public before the onset of the exile, as can 
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of, let alone any guarantee of, replacement for the loss being available in the 
host country of exile. This constellation is thus necessarily connected with a 
complete disenfranchisement of the exile, against which he or she is power- 
less and impotent. Complementary to this disenfranchisement is the fact that 
the rule that enforces exile thus puts itself in the wrong, in the sense of a 
higher, superordinate right. If it were otherwise—if the émigré had to leave 
his country in order to escape the consequences of a violation of legitimate 
rights for which he or she is responsible, as well as resistance to legitimate rule, 
then it would no longer be a matter of expulsion but of flight. Displaced per- 
sons and refugees are categorically completely different phenomena and must 
be carefully distinguished analytically, which does not always happen—and 
which is empirically not always easy. It should not be concealed that cases are 
conceivable, and have also occurred historically, in which the conflict between 
the legitimacy of the right of the expelling rule and the right to which the exile 
refers cannot be simply clarified by reference to a superordinate law with a 
universalistic claim to validity.* But this problem is not relevant to our analysis, 
because the question of legitimacy can be decided without dispute. A position 
for which the legitimacy of the law claimed by the expelling Nazi regime could 
claim validity can be excluded without long justification as a possible candi- 
date for a theoretically tenable analytical premise. 


happen in the cases of intellectuals, artists, and scientists. That would be much simpler 
today, under contemporary communications conditions, than it was then. 

4 Such cases occur in situations of revolutionary upheaval in which—in the sense of 
epochal transformations—the legitimation conflict is normatively resolved only retro- 
actively. A historically mstructive example is the fate of the émigrés during the French 
Revolution. To emigrate in the sense of going “into exile” was necessary—in part 
under the threat of death by guillotine—for two groups, above all: the nobility, which 
could not be univocally incorporated into the new concept of “the nation” as figure 
(chwre) for the —sovereign— political community underlying the new form of rule; and 
the so-called “oath refusers” among the priests of the Catholic Church who refused, on 
the grounds of their direct canonical loyalty to the Pope, to take the oath on the new 
constitution of the secularized republic. ‘This emigration is also grounded in the con- 
flict between the legitimacy of the “ancient regime” or a competing legitimation of the 
new system of rule, on the one hand, and, on the other, the legitimacy of the rule by 
popular sovereignty embodied in the new constitution of a sovereign nation-state—in 
a historic dramatic transitional phase to the historically novel nation-state in which, on 
the logic of competitive outbidding, until the murder of Robespierre and Thermidor, 
conflicts of interest that should and could have been resolved by compromises through 
ordinary legislation covered by the legitimacy of the constitution were fundamentalized 
into constitutional questions, so that ever more party formations fell under the verdict 
of betraying the nation and were correspondingly sanctioned through exile or death. 
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At this point, it becomes obvious that the analysis of the First Letters 
cannot be carried out without the analytical separation between the social 
constellation of exile on the macro level, that is, with the relation of the exilic 
emigration to the ruling political powers engaged in it and their associated 
political communities, on the one hand, and on the micro level, that is, the 
social associations between the concrete subjects who were, on the one hand, 
disunited by the exile and, on the other, who correspondingly let it happen. It 
is in the nature of things that the macro level, which embeds and at the same 
time causes, must be considered first. 


2. The Macrosocial Condition of Exile 


The condition of the—as a rule—uillegitimate deprivation of rights of the 
victim of exile emigration has already been described. In the case of the exile 
on which the First Letters are based, the constellation is clear. The victims 
were forced to leave the territory of the Nazi regime under the threat of 
physical annihilation, either because their political views or orientations were 
persecuted or because they were, in the context of the race-ideological self- 
legitimation of this regime, dehumanized and fundamentally disenfranchised 
as Jews, Roma, or Sinti, or other minorities with corresponding qualities, 
that is, minorities excluded from recognition as fully fledged members of 
the human species. The brutal violation of rights that this exile with all its 
consequences inflicted became obvious here as such, quite openly and com- 
prehensibly for everyone—not only in the light of a modern interpretation of 
natural law or human rights but also with reference to the natural universalist 
rights consciousness of all cultures and social development stages, and espe- 
cially, of course, of the classical-occidental and the Jewish-Christian traditions 
of the image of man. 

It was therefore just as clear and indisputable that, as soon as this Nazi 
rule ceases to exist, the restoration of the violated rights and the restitution 
for injustices suffered by the exiles was called for with the highest priority, and 
that these can and must correspondingly invoke them. But here, as a historical 
qualification, the following complication immediately comes into play. Above 
all, what one must regard as the basic fact of German history in the twentieth 
century: That the German popular sovereignty, except for a few well-known 
exceptions that hardly made a difference, elected the Nazi regime to power 
democratically and that means in full consciousness as voting citizens, and 
that, after 12 years of reign of terror and overrunning the whole world with 
a criminal war of aggression, the sovereign people had still not managed to 
eliminate this regime by its own efforts and, what is worse, had not opposed 
participation in this war. Correspondingly, this sovereign, at least in its great 
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majority, could not credibly claim at the end of the war to be able to accom- 
plish anything with the possibility of a new beginning for the state, which was 
only opened up by the catastrophic military defeat. The withholding of this 
sovereignty by the victorious powers for many years, on the one hand, and 
the subjecting of the German people to a comprehensive “reeducation,” on 
the other, were nothing but consistent.? So how could reparations credibly 
emerge from this new entity? To this was added the circumstance that the 
ending of injustice, which had also forced the exile, by military defeat was 
tied to a catastrophic condition of material need, which led in turn to the 
fact that a material restitution could at the moment be considered only on 
very limited terms, since the material expropriation of the exiles was often 
succeeded by the war-caused destruction of what had been expropriated. The 
matter was further complicated by the fact that, under these conditions, the 
exiles currently often lived under better material conditions than the people 
in the country from which they had been expelled. Under these conditions, 
how could reparation, as a prerequisite for reestablishing old ties, be brought 
about? If anything, it was from the outset limited to a nonmaterial, idealistic 
modality, but even that presupposed the credibility of the “German” partner 
with regard to its coping with the Nazi past. 

At the next step, it is necessary to reflect on the significance of the reasons 
and modalities for ending the historical constellation of expulsion and perse- 
cution. For it makes a great difference for the end of exile and the possibilities 
of overcoming it whether this constellation, as already explained, is eliminated 
by the majority of the people of the originally persecuting state itself or by 
the intervention of foreign powers against the will or indifference of these 
people. Here the two basic facts of the history of German people in the 
twentieth century already mentioned must be recalled. Its majority voted the 
Nazi regime into power and did not eliminate its regime of horror, even after 
12 years of continuous, manifestly monstrous crimes against all mankind. This 
required a military defeat that was decisive and extremely destructive, that is, 
also entailing huge civilian casualties, due to unbroken military aggressiveness 
and resistance until the end. Due to this mode of dissolution of the expulsion 


5 The fatal aspect of the wrongfully highly praised historic speech by the then federal 
president Richard von Weizsacker on the 50th anniversary of the capitulation of the 
Nazi regime on May 8, 1945 was that it was also the source of the challenge, presented 
as progressive, to proclaim this day as the Day of Liberation, and thus to institutionalize 
a reading that strikes the actual historical happenings unacceptably trivializing in the 
face—as if the Germans had been chained to National Socialism by alien powers, a 
condition from which they could not free themselves by their own power. The Germans 
were liberated by the Allies at best from themselves, but from no one else. 
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constellation, the reconnection was rendered doubly difficult. On the one 
hand, it was highly uncertain where the people with whom one had been 
previously connected stood and where they had stood. On the other hand, 
all those remaining on the territory of the former German Reich without 
exception found themselves in a social condition of massive need, in com- 
parison to which the despised exiles suddenly appeared and were interpreted 
as living under comparatively carefree conditions. Suddenly they found them- 
selves in the position of the “rich uncle from America” compared to imme- 
diate postwar Germany. As a result, they felt morally incited to send “care 
packages” to old friends, acquaintances, and colleagues with whom they tried 
to establish contact. Oskar Maria Graf, who as a non-Jewish, down-to-earth 
Bavarian writer was manifestly predestined to return to his old home country 
as an intellectual as soon as possible, ended up staying in New York until his 
death, mainly because he realized early on that it was more appropriate to the 
reality that had emerged to support his former friends and colleagues from the 
United States—materially, above all—for example, through collections, than 
further to reduce the scarce resources in Germany by returning soon. 

The following also belongs here. Due to the administrative conditions of 
the postwar period, the emigrants could return to Germany most easily and 
effectively if they took over some official functions within the framework of 
the American or English occupation of Germany. This brought them, how- 
ever, at the same time into highly ambivalent and easily misunderstood situ- 
ations, which—especially from a German perspective—perpetuated rather 
than dissolved their exile existence. 

The bottom line is that the constellation for relinking with the old 
connections and contacts, although morally and ethically suggested and actu- 
ally necessary, entailed great difficulties for many reasons. Let us take up first 
the pomt just treated: The grotesque reversal of the disparity of neediness 
massively contradicted the dynamics and direction of reparation. Above all, 
however, the ethically, clearly prescribed necessity of restitution of the losses 
imposed by exile could hardly be realized in view of the realities that had 
arisen. The material losses could be listed, but from where—that is, from which 
sources—should they be met in the postwar situation? The same applies to the 
massive losses due to the professional situation. How should they be restored 
in view of the complete collapse of the social structure of the German popu- 
lation? How, for example, was the doctor who had lost his entire practice to 
regain it, including the associated patient base and social contacts? In other 
words, how should the destruction caused by the war, which was also the fault 
of the Germans but affected the entire population, be decoupled from the 
deprivations caused by exile? Not to speak of the actually decisive psycho- 
logical consequences of massive traumatization and the lost accomplishments 
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as intellectuals in a political and cultural public sphere that no longer exists. 
And if something could actually be restituted through sufficient readiness to 
make the effort, which authorities should carry this out and, above all, who 
had the obligation to decide? 

First of all, of course, the new political and state representation of the 
German people, which had taken on this enormous debt politically and had 
to pay it off, was itself materially at a loss. In addition, after the military defeat, 
the German people had lost its sovereignty, which it did not regain for a long 
time. Accordingly, there could be no talk of a correspondingly sovereign state 
that could have sovereignly assumed an obligation to restitution. Therefore, 
nonstate public or private restitution efforts had to be undertaken in any case. 
But how was this to be accomplished on a large scale, in view of the hardships? 

Beyond all this, however, the decisive factor was that the old Germany 
from which the emigrants had been expelled had been lost as such and could 
not rise up again. This was also the disillusioning insight of many emigrants 
who had ventured a first, also professionally structured, trial stay in postwar 
Germany, for example, at a university. However alien the United States, where 
they had found accommodation, remained for them, this new Germany was 
even stranger; the Germany with which they had actually wanted to reconnect 
was finally lost from an ethical point of view and lost for them. When they did 
return to Europe, they often chose their new residence in Switzerland, which 
was neutral and not suspect to them, from where they returned to Germany 
only as visitors, or, after the initial delusions about the Nazi regime, they left 
full of new illusions for the supposedly “new Germany,” for the future GDR. 

As clearly as the necessity of restitution was integrally connected ethically 
with the historical-political end of exile, so little could it be realized. In this way, 
exile was made permanent in a tragic, inevitable, and paradoxical way, and 
the majority of those exiled were condemned to become ambivalently native 
to their host country. Finally, it must be remembered that, as will be examined 
later, the emigrants generally belonged to a former elite that had been the 
mainstay and determinant of culture and intellectual life, above all, but also of 
the politics and economy of the country that had expelled or murdered them. 
It is against this background and in this more general context that the question 
of what it means to write and send the actual First Letter, in the sense of ini- 
tiating an attempt at reconnection, must be addressed and analyzed. We must 
now examine more closely the pragmatic regularities of this process. 


3. On the Microsocial Constellation of the First Letters 


The microsocial constellation of First Letters is thus intertwined in a com- 
plex way with the macrosocial constellation, in terms of the past as well as 
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of the immediate present of resumed contract. For the latter, it is above all 
decisive that, as a rule, communications were interrupted or at least severely 
restricted during the past years of exile, so that both contact partners could 
know little about the fate of the respective other and first had to find out what 
had happened to him or her in the meantime. 

From this poimt of view—from the perspective of the emigrants—an 
important distinction emerges as to whether the resumption of contact should 
apply primarily to the restoration of a personal connection or to the prepar- 
ation of a return to the former social and cultural position, that is, a return to 
a reparation. The cases examined in the working group show almost without 
exception that the initiative of resuming contact by the emigrants was based 
primarily on the desire to reestablish personal contact, whereas a return— 
at least at the beginning—was rejected with realistic caution. But also from 
the perspective of the partners who remained in Germany, the aspect of 
the material resources of the emigrants’ country, usually the United States, 
was not entirely irrelevant, although embarrassing because it was morally 
corrupting. 

The macrosocial level becomes decisive for the microsocial one through 
the attribution of racial affilation as justification for the deadly persecution 
undertaken by Nazi Germany, the expelling power, institutionally most con- 
sequentially in the form of the so-called Nuremberg Racial Laws of 1935. 
These yield, apart from the immediate and ever-increasing deadly effect on 
those categorized in this way, the following fatal long-term consequences: One 
of the important and immanently paradoxical historical consequences of the 
precarious minority status of Jews has been, since antiquity and increasingly 
with the Christianization of the Occident, that the dialectical driving springs 
of a rationalization tending toward secularization, which is inherent in a strict 
monotheism, became ever more tightened, which led, in the course of the 
struggle for survival and accommodation and its tension between the condi- 
tion of being of the elect and the universalistic ethic in whose name the claim 
to being of the elect was grounded, to a thorough-going cosmopolitan and 
universalistic intellectuality among European Judaism, under the conditions 
of entry into modernity. For the Jews socialized in this intellectuality, a Jewish 
identity understood as primarily ethnic as well as a primarily religious one 
had become increasingly obsolete. The Nuremberg Racial Laws had the con- 
sequence that this universal-historical line of development was radically and 
brutally cut off. And from this, it followed that the industrially carried out 
mass extermination of the European Jews inevitably meant that from then 
on all surviving Jews and their descendants had to define themselves in their 
collective social identity as victims of this persecution; anything else would 
amount to a self-destructive denial of reality. 
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But this also means that the macrosocial constellation for connections 
between former German Jews and German non-Jews has changed radically 
between the beginning of exile for the former and the obsolescence of the 
effectual conditions for exile. For now, even if the difference between being 
Jewish and non-Jewish in the period before National Socialism had no sig- 
nificance or only a small one in connections between Jews and non-Jews, this 
difference has become an acute one that tends to enter into this connection 
so as to estrange the parties involved, even without their wanting it. Under 
these circumstances, the frightening question of how the person who had 
remained in Germany behaved under the Nazis and how he or she stands 
toward Judaism is, from the perspective of the emigrants, a much weightier 
and difficult question than one of moral integrity in the case of the mere diffe- 
rence between those who emigrated and those who did not, given otherwise 
comparable political views. The other two logically conceivable combinations, 
in which the person remaining in Germany is a Jew, need not be considered, 
because they would be empirically effectively excluded for obvious reasons. It 
is thus obvious that the resumption of old contacts between Jewish emigrants 
and their non-Jewish acquaintances who had remained in Germany, regard- 
less of what the latter had actually done during this period, was from the 
outset difficult and burdened. For the Jewish emigrants, a return to Germany 
after all that had happened was as good as impossible, at least in the early 
postwar period, and for their non-Jewish acquaintances who remained in 
Germany, this biographical circumstance alone was stressful, embarrassing, 
and cause for shame in relation to their emigrated Jewish friends. How would 
they have had to behave in Nazi Germany to have remained unimpeachable 
and trustworthy to their Jewish friends? Basically, they could have resolved this 
dilemma only if they had become Jews themselves—and precisely this would 
have always smelled of opportunistic self-abnegation.® 

The urgent question of the integrity of nonemigrants naturally posed itself 
correspondingly quite differently for the Jewish emigrants than for the non- 
Jewish ones. The infamy of the Nuremberg Racial Laws of 1935 consisted 
in forcing a particularistic, ascribed, and irrational categorization of their 
social identity upon the victims. Non-Jewish friends and colleagues who had 
remained behind were fundamentally precluded from showing complete 


6 And indeed such tendencies to conversion, at least by indirect means, did take place, 
consisting of the fact that the generations responsible for the new future of the German 
state and which were not, on the grounds of their age, directly burdened through par- 
ticipation in the Nazi regime, often gave their children Jewish names or took part in 
voyages of atonement to Israel. 
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solidarity with the Jewish emigrants; they would then have had to become 
Jews according to the racial laws, which was impossible. They could make 
their solidarity practical only by resisting the persecution of the Jews and by 
providing effective assistance to Jews in their expulsion or in camouflage and 
concealment. These possibilities were practically very limited. The racial laws 
thus created the extremely momentous reality of a sharp categorical boundary 
between Jews and non-Jews, which objectified itself in the deadly persecution, 
and which previously did not exist in relations between colleagues, relatives, 
and friends. After the end of mass extermination of the Jews by the Nazis, 
this boundary continued to determine their identity, because even those Jews 
whose social identity was not grounded in ethnic, religious, or—after the 
founding of Israel—nation-state attribution could not escape the historical 
allocation to the victimized people, which had become a terrible reality as a 
result of this boundary formation. 

In any case, those who had remained in Germany until the end of the 
war, for whatever reason, were objectively, though not necessarily subject- 
ively, entangled with and contaminated by the criminal Nazi regime. For this 
reason, the reestablishment of contacts between the emigrants and their part- 
ners who had remained in Germany was confronted with a fundamentally 
asymmetrical precondition: It was therefore basically up to those who had 
remained in Germany to initiate the restoration of contacts, inasmuch as they 
belonged to the country that had something to make good. This asymmetrical 
precondition fell away only if and to the extent that the moral-ethical integ- 
rity of those who had remained in Germany could be taken—for objective or 
other reasons that secured trust—as guaranteed. To put it another way: who- 
ever made the first contact as an exile had to be able to be certain that his or 
her counterpart had maintained absolute integrity. In view of the frequently 
long years of interrupted communications and contact, this was not such a 
sure thing and demanded a high degree of unconditional trust from the initi- 
ator. For this reason, a certain degree of asymmetry of accepted risk remained 
even in these cases. 

This asymmetry in the reciprocity of the restoration of previous ties made 
the emigrants’ initiative in this restoration all the more risky, since it was cru- 
cial for them whether or not the advance of trust on which the initiative was 
based was justified. There was no comparable uncertainty on the other side 
of the links. Here, the complementary question was rather whether one could 
expect such a leap of faith and had earned it. 

It is clear, then, that there is a great difference, with reference to an original 
connection disrupted by exile, whether it is the exiled person or the one who 
remained in Germany who takes the initiative. We repeat once more the fun- 
damental finding already elaborated: The moral-ethical obligation to take the 
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initiative is unambiguously on the side of those who remained in Germany. 
This also applies to those whose noninvolvement in the machinations of the 
Nazi regime can be considered undisputed—simply because they are poten- 
tially among the entangled, collaborators, hangers-on, and identified ones, 
and thus historically bear the burden of proof. The exile who takes the ini- 
tiative despite this allocation of responsibilities abandons, by virtue of this 
maneuver, the possibility of demanding justifications and guarantees for the 
trustworthiness of the resumption. For such a maneuver would structurally 
contradict the contents of the initiative to resume contact. 

To simplify further analysis, we further assume that the original connections, 
which the First Letters were intended to resume, were of a kind that presupposed 
and included a considerable measure of mutual recognition of the intellec- 
tually formed identity projections of the participants. Furthermore, it can be 
presupposed that the majority of exiled emigrants occupied an elevated status 
i economic or sociocultural terms within the society and culture from which 
they had been expelled. This follows, on the one hand, from the fact that they 
must have been particularly “disruptive” to those who expelled them and, 
on the other, from the fact that they had to have means and connections that 
enabled them to emigrate even under difficult conditions. Finally, it is decisive 
for the constellation of First Letters that the terms of exile have been in fact 
rendered so ineffectual that a resumption of contact has become possible at 
all. With the end of the Second World War and the abolition of Nazi rule, the 
decisive grounds for exile have basically ceased to exist. From this, the question 
arises for the partners remaining in the ruling association that had been 
involved in the expulsions, as well as for this entity as a whole, whether and 
how the original connection should be restored, as well as whether and how 
the injustice suffered by the exiles can be made good. For the emigrant himself, 
the complementary question arises as to whether he can and wants to undo the 
exile, in the sense of a return, and how he can achieve this. To the extent that 
he does not use the possibilities for this, he necessarily transforms the original 
emigration into an immigration. But this decision is even more complex, espe- 
cially in its dependence on the duration of the exile and the success in dealing 
with its difficult conditions. For any decision to return would be conditioned 
not only by the likelihood of being able to reconnect only with considerable 
losses with the former social situation from which one was expelled but would 
also mean a loss of shares of the life’s achievements acquired and accumulated 
in exile and a tendency toward deprecating this second stretch of life. This 
applies to the emigrants of the Nazi regime to an extraordinarily increased 
degree. Another unwanted consequence is that the dissolution of the exile 
constellation is accompanied by a tendency to reverse the opportunities in the 
relationship between the country of exile and the expelling ruling class. The 
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postwar situation of largely destroyed and militarily defeated Nazi Germany 
resembles a historical catastrophe. A return to it, quite apart from the moral 
condemnation of the country from which one had been expelled, is anything 
but attractive. The returnee would enter socially into a paradox. He would 
move from the frying pan of a difficult life under exile conditions into the fire 
of a life in a social catastrophe. 


III. On the Pragmatics of the First Letters 


On the basis of these premises or constellation characteristics, the pragmatics 
of reestablishing old connections are subject to many conditions. Resumption 
as such presupposes that, in the case of a comparatively close communitization 
or communal belonging to a similar sociocultural milieu,’ the exile of one of 
the two partners has led to a consequential separation, which necessarily raises 
the question of the reliability of the bond and recognition as well as of the 
reciprocal loyalty of the parties. What must appear to the emigrated person 
as a problem of clarity and consistency of the inner disposition and of ethical 
corruption with regard to the partner’s remaining in the ruling society that 
expels him or her can conversely become a question for the other partner of 
stealing away by the emigrated acquaintance. The process of exile emigration 
thus always leads in this matter too—naturally in different gradations—to a 
divergence of the mutual assessment of the position of the respective other 
and thus becomes almost inevitably a mutual test of trust and a source of mis- 
trust and misunderstanding. This becomes even more acute, as in the cases of 
the First Letters under discussion here, when the main reason for the expul- 
sion is linked to a racial ideological attribution that treacherously objectified 
itself in a deadly threat potential, so that this attribution, completely inde- 
pendent of the subjective attitude to it, transformed itself into a sharp social 
differentiation between Jews and non-Jews and, as an objective element of the 
crime, entered like a fateful wedge between those separated by exile. On the 
one hand, the more the injustice that had been done to the exiled emigrants 
was felt by both sides of the former connection, the more strongly the desire 
for restoration and reparation on both sides had to arise and to demand imple- 
mentation. But the possibilities of such a restoration would have been limited 


7 Purely commercial relations are not considered here, although a mixture of elements 
from such a relationship can never be altogether precluded. Dominant commercial 
relations are governed by a logic of interest calculation, while the relations at issue here 
are significant for the conceptual life project of the participants or for the management 
of their identities. 
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from the outset for reasons of current need and, in conceptual terms, histor- 
ically largely destroyed.® On the other side, the return of the Jews as Jews to a 
country that had committed such monstrous crimes against them was funda- 
mentally barred by the end of the war, without any prospect of reconciliation. 
This was so fundamental that a shadow had to fall back onto prewar relations, 
which were once shaped by great intimacy.” 

This fundamental difficulty of reparation on the macrosocial level led para- 
doxically to the contmuation of exile as immigration, but precisely thereby, 
given that reparations could not be demanded, to accept unwillingly and 
under compulsion the serious injustice suffered in exile, and to let it appear as 


8 Here rests the tragedy of the difference between the biographical fates of Adorno and 
Kracauer. While Adorno, essentially as a result of the successful efforts by Horkheimer, 
managed a successful return, in that it led directly to his initiating a successful career 
as institutionally grounded university professor and social researcher, on the one hand, 
and as publicly significant intellectual, on the other, inasmuch as he tied together the 
tradition of critical theory interrupted by the Nazis with current reflections on the past 
to be overcome so that it jomed into a synthesis element of the “reeducation” underway 
with the critique of the American culture, Kracauer, in contrast, who could without 
doubt consider himself as a teacher of Adorno, when it came to insights into the cul- 
ture industry well before the beginning of the Second World War, especially with its 
quite concrete empirical bearing on life in prewar Frankfurt, was condemned, because 
of his lack of institutional contact, as intellectual and journalist, with the prewar uni- 
versities, among other things, to see his acute insight into the constellation of postwar 
Germany—as it is also expressed, for example, in the reaction, shrewdly analyzed by 
David Kettler, in his reply to the “First Letter” from Wolfgang Weyrauch—confirmed 
within the context of a continuation, always accepted with resignation, of the glaring 
discrepancy between intellectual significance and achievement, on the one hand, 
and public recognition, on the other. How much, in consequence, must—against his 
ethical will—the success of his student, Adorno, in postwar Germany—which quite 
corresponded intellectually to his own efforts—have appeared as continuation of the 
suffered injustice. 

9 Asan example of a “First Letter” from a Jewish emigrant to a non-Jewish friend, that 
linked up with the earlier relationship without reservation or discomfort, can be taken, 
from among the materials of the working group, the letter of Richard Hénigswald to 
Ernst Lohmeier—significantly, a letter of a Jewish philosopher of religion and cul- 
ture to an upright Protestant theologian. They knew each other from times at Breslau 
University. It belongs to the special tragic of this communication that Hénigswald, 
who had been discriminated as a Jew by his professional colleagues, having been 
prevented from continuing his possibly remaining at the University of Munich after 
1933 by an abhorrent letter of evaluation by Martin Heidegger, could no longer reach 
Lohmeier with this letter, because the latter had in the meantime been arrested in a 
secret operation by the NKWD in the Soviet zone of occupation on the grounds of 
false accusations of collaboration with the Nazis, and later executed. 
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quasi-desired or as desired immigration. This is a particular tragedy. Thus, in 
a certain sense, for many emigrants, exile ended up in a kind of “inner emigra- 
tion” correlated to the outer immigration. In a precarious way, often subject to 
misunderstanding because it is rationalized retrospectively, or at least exposed 
to this suspicion, the omitted external emigration was passed off as internal 
emigration among the opposite side—the partners remaining in Germany. 

We can therefore assume that the First Letter communication, as a rule, 
at least when it was initiated by the partners in exile, primarily served the 
renewal of a personal connection that was once valuable to the writer—that 
something privately and ideally valuable and connective, that is, a real bond, 
was to be restored and not so much that something subject to calculation and 
planning’’ was to be achieved. 

Now for First Letters, which are primarily intended to prepare a return, how- 
ever, quite different pragmatic starting conditions apply than for First Letters 
that are primarily intended to initiate the renewal of personal relationships. 
For the former are much closer to the type of business or at least strategic 
communication in which laws apply that allow concerns about the authen- 
ticity of identity management to take a back seat. On the other hand, com- 
munication intended to serve the renewal of personal ties must be personally 
authentic to a pronounced degree. And in this respect, an initial asymmetry in 
the pragmatics of the initial First Letter now emerges. 

First of all, in the simple form in which it applies to any communication 
initiation, for example, the elementary opening of communication through 
the greeting. Since one can also fundamentally reject any communication pro- 
posal, the person initiating the contact always bears the greater risk of rejec- 
tion. The initiator must also take this greater risk because he or she tends 
to be the petitioner. From this the basic rule for the greeting is derived, for 
example, that in principle the lower status or socially weaker person must 
initiate a greeting, because taking the risk of nonreply can be more readily 
expected of him or her. This principle is violated only if the opening constel- 
lation was established by a preceding initiative to break through the protection 
of privacy. Then the person who has taken this initiative, for example, the one 
who has entered a room after knocking or has rung a doorbell must be the 
first to greet, because the other person has already been exposed to a risk he 


10 An example of a “First Letter” that appeared primarily to serve the preparation of 
a return into German cultural life could be seen in the letter directed by Hans Gerth 
to Dolf Sternberger, which David Kettler has analyzed. Significantly this involves, 
confirming our modeling reflections, an emigrant who was not himself a Jew, but the 
most loyal student of the Jewish sociologist Mannheim. 
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could not prevent. The one who is greeted bears a different risk, but it is much 
smaller: if, because it is inconvenient for him, he wants to avoid the agreement 
on a joint practice, which has become binding through the execution of a 
response, he must reveal himself in the rejection of this very greeting, lest he 
gets into even more difficult problems in the sequel. But he can in any case 
refer to the fact that this rejection was forced upon him, while the first greeter 
must withdraw as an uninvited person. 

This asymmetry is seriously further increased in the macro- and microsocial 
constellation of the resumption of old connections broken by the exile, which 
applies to our cases. Because of the split in the biographical courses of the 
participants due to the persecution and due to the ignorance of the respective 
fates of the participants during the exile period, the starting conditions for the 
resumption of contact are radically different. ‘The exiled person finds himself 
in uncertainty about how his former partner dealt with the conditions of life 
under the Nazi regime, what repression he might have had to endure, and to 
what extent he was able to resist. If} as in the logic of diffuse social relations," 
the emigrant, evidencing unconditional trust, were to rely without examination 
on the fact that his counterpart had behaved impeccably and with courage, 
then he would be tending to act with naivety and out of touch with reality. If 
he had, accordingly, inquired beforehand from the same partner—in order 
to prepare himself, in the sense of a check—about the justification of these 
expectations, he would have entered with the First Letter into a performative 
self-contradiction between the fulfillment of a desire to resume the connection 
on the basis of unconditional trust, on the one hand, and a suspicious check, 
on the other, which is indispensable in specific social relationships, that 1s, typ- 
ically business relationships. Under this condition, the exile will always have 
to try to obtain information from which he can draw reliable conclusions, by 
way of third parties. From this point of view, the person living in exile cannot 
be expected to initiate the resumption of contact or, due to the high risk, it 
would tend to be naive. 

Completely different conditions apply to the person who had remained in 
the country that had engaged in expulsions. Although he too will have to ask 
himself how his partner fared, this question is not automatically connected 
with the question of betrayal or breach of trust, because even if the person 
living in exile, which was not at all so rare, cooperated more or less formally 


11 Iam drawing here on the theory of the structure of the oedipal triad, cf., for example, 
my remarks on this in “Sexueller MiBbrauch in Erzichungsanstalten. Zu den Ursachen” 
(Sexual Abuse in Educational Institutions. Regarding the Causes), Merkur, 64, Heft 7 
(June 2010): 571-81. 
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with authorities in the country of exile, which was formally an “enemy 
country” for the person remaining in Germany, this was nothing more than 
proof of the constancy and coherence of the emigrant’s basic moral and pol- 
itical attitude. 

It was therefore clear from the outset that in view of the asymmetry of 
risks, the resumption of contact had to come from the partner who remained 
in Germany. For he had to be able to anticipate his counterpart’s problem 
regarding the uncertainty of the continuation of the constitutional conditions 
of their original relations, and he knew that the resulting pragmatic obligation 
to write an initial First Letter necessarily implied that he could write it with a 
“clear conscience.” If he could not have this, or if he did not believe that he 
could make use of it because of his own scrupulousness in taking into account 
the macrosocial outcomes in which he was nolens volens entangled, then he had 
to present himself correspondingly in an opening letter, in order to leave the 
decision about the continuation of the opening move to his partner. It is in 
accordance with this logic that the exile, if he did not receive such an opening 
letter, could in principle assume that his partner could not fulfill the minimum 
moral requirements for a resumption either, and he was thus saved from 
deluding himself with a premature opening initiative of his own and from 
leaning too far out of the window. The only motive that could nevertheless 
have justified such an opening initiative was the well-founded assumption that 
the person who remained in Germany, in complete ignorance of his partner’s 
fate, had no possibility of locating his partner and turning to him first. 

From this point of view of the central pragmatic condition of the First 
Letters, it is astonishing that the opening initiative obviously rested not 
rarely with those living in exile, which betrayed something almost like impa- 
tience. The First Letter, which corresponds almost ideally to our analysis of 
pragmatics, is Siegfried Kracauer’s answer to Wolfgang Weyrauch’s reopening 
initiative. Quite consistently and relentlessly, Kracauer insists that Weyrauch’s 
initial letter does not fulfill the pragmatic conditions for a successful reopening 
of contact. In this straightforward and consistent attitude, Kracauer’s answer 
ends up being quite brusque and retrograde by standards of bourgeois conven- 
tion. But the fact that, at the same time, the desire for a reconnection has not 
been extinguished, and that it is still moving in the long term, is convincingly 
worked out by David Kettler in his analysis of Kracauer’s subsequent letters." 
These findings of the asymmetry of the condition of restoration are particu- 
larly relevant to the situation that arises with the end of power constellations 
that originally caused the expulsion. In principle, this situation results in an 


12 See the introductory chapter by Kettler in the present volume. 
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undertow to restore the original social constellation in which the exiled lived 
before the expulsion. Anything other than the ideal of complete restitution 
would amount, at least in part, to a continuation or partial nonrecognition 
of what was wrongfully suffered as a result of the exile. On the part of the 
exiled themselves, a failure to claim the basic right to restitution, compen- 
sation, and reinstatement to their old living conditions would paradoxically 
transform exile or forced emigration into immigration to the host country. 
How exactly this restoration of the old living conditions and/or reconnection 
to old associates is to be achieved depends on many factors and is extremely 
difficult to achieve in real life, if only because, upon the end of the original 
conditions of expulsion, there can be no question, as a rule, of restoring the 
original constellation. 

The reasons for the expulsion of those who had been citizens of the German 
Reich after the National Socialists seized power included those of persecuted 
political opinion as well as inclusion within the construct of a persecuted 
and discriminated race on the basis of Jewish descent, in both cases the most 
massive violations of elementary human rights. Correspondingly, many of the 
approximately 280,000 emigrants were intellectuals, who had until then often 
occupied an important position and had an influential voice within the pol- 
itical and cultural public of the German Reich. Even if not endowed with 
significant income and wealth, they generally occupied an important social 
position and enjoyed a distinguished reputation. So they had much to lose and 
every reason, if possible, to stay in the country, and in fact only the politically 
clairvoyant, who had no illusions about the totalitarian and criminal character 
of the Nazi regime, emigrated immediately in 1933. Many, especially among 
Jewish intellectuals, could not imagine for a long time that the country, whose 
culture they themselves were and embodied, would persecute and eliminate 
them so brutally, and often delayed their emigration until it was too late. 

Those who emigrated often left behind relatives and friends as well as 
colleagues with whom they had worked. The emigrants could not, of course, 
assume that all those who were on their side in terms of morals and attitudes 
would emigrate like themselves. But if they remained and were forced to sur- 
vive under the conditions of Nazi persecution, the anxious question automat- 
ically arose as to what extent they were corrupted by it and to what extent, if 
they survived uncorrupted, they could have actually survived unscathed. With 
the outbreak of the Second World War, the possibilities of communication 
were effectively severed, so that all the exiled remained uncertain for many 
years about the fate and attitude of the relatives, friends, acquaintances, and 
colleagues who remained in Germany. 

With this, we have an analytical framework, on the level of theoretical 
modeling, with which we claim to be able stringently to classify all concrete 
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cases of documented reconnections. From a methodological point of view, the 
hard test for modeling is to identify cases that do not fit into the model. 

Before I enter in more detail into three cases, which seem to me to be suit- 
able and available for falsification in the material of the working group, I would 
like roughly to classify the other cases known to me. Particularly revealing 
is, of course, the correspondence with Karl Wolfskehl, written under the 
extreme conditions of his exile career and which Detlef Garz has subjected to 
a revealing analysis. In Wolfskehl’s letters in reply, the occasions for which are 
also available, two patterns of management provided for in the model become 
particularly clear. On the one hand, he makes it clear even to those of his 
correspondents to whom he is gratefully attached that, although he is aware 
of his literary significance in the old Germany and explicitly emphasizes it and 
laments its loss, he can no longer return to this spiritual constellation. This 
constellation no longer exists, and a return is definitely obstructed. Wolfskehl, 
isolated in Auckland, New Zealand, as a man of letters, that is, as a writer and 
reader, struggling with the fading of his vision, aligns himself with an exist- 
ence transformed into that of a universalistic Jew, that is, something he had, 
objectively speaking, always been, within the spiritual framework of Germany 
before fascism, but now experiences as something for which the specifically 
German culture proved to be an unsustainable, fragile basis after all. We have 
already appreciated the stringency of Kracauer’s letters. 


IV. On the Material Analyses 


Of the materials made available to me for exemplary analyses, only the 
following are appropriate: 


1. the mail between Luis Trenker and Paul Kohner; 

2. the exchange between Helene Wieruszowski and Friedrich Meinecke, in the 
narrower sense for the empirical testing of the preceding model formation; 

3. the open letter of Robert Rie represents an interesting special case; there- 
fore I will include it.’ 


I will start by briefly examining the social constellation that determines the 
actual situation out of which the letter communication arises, and to indicate 


13 The letters in reply by Karl Wolfskehl lend themselves equally well to testing the pre- 
ceding model construct. They are carefully examined by Detlef Garz in this volume. 
His findings can be read as massive confirmations. In an earlier footnote, I have already 
examined with care the letter from Richard Hoénigswald. 
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its prehistory. Then I will subject the texts of the letters themselves to a greatly 
abbreviated sequential analysis. 


1. The Case of Trenker/Kohner"™ 


In the social constellation, this exchange corresponds to our model insofar as 
the genuine First Letter is addressed by someone who remained under Nazi 
rule to a Jewish acquaintance in the United States in order to reestablish the 
original contact. However, it by no means meets the pragmatic conditions of 
an appropriate opening. The sequence analysis then shows the extent to which 
it completely fulfills the model formation precisely in this respect. 


a. The Social Constellation 


Luis Trenker (*4.10.1892, Ortisei, Val Gardena—f12.4.1990 Bolzano) and 
Paul Kohner (*29.3.1903, Teplice-Schénau [Austria~-Hungary]—T16.3.1988, 
Los Angeles) knew one another from their professional activities in the film 
business in Germany during the 1930s. Paul Kohner, a typical Jewish cosmo- 
politan, was an extremely influential producer, manager, and agent in the 
international film industry, first in Austria and then in the United States. He 
emigrated to the United States as early as 1920 and, after 16 years, rose to 
become general manager of “Universal” and thus, effectively, of Hollywood. 
He then worked for this company mainly in Europe (which is where he knew 
Luis Trenker), but left Germany, without delay, in 1933, returned permanently 
to the United States in 1935, and founded his own agency and the “European 
Film Fund” there in 1938. As an American “citizen” and cosmopolitan 
“gentleman” with European roots, in some measure, he was an important and 
active helper for the emigrants. In many cases, he made emigration possible 
through pro forma employment contracts, but could not prevent that not only 
many friends but also family members were murdered by the Nazis. 

Luis Trenker is in a way a “professional South Tyrolean.” His father was a 
painter and wood sculptor in South Tyrol. Luis Trenker studied architecture 
in Vienna after graduating from high school, but at the same time always 
worked as a mountain guide and ski instructor. After his participation in the 
First World War (from beginning to end), he also worked as an architect in 
Bolzano. He became known mainly for his mountain books and mountain 
films, together with Leni Riefenstahl, among others. 


14 I adopt the transcript in Ich bin ein unheilbarer Européer. Briefe aus dem Exil (I Am an 
Incurable European. Letters from Exile), ed. Heike Klapdor im Auftrag der Deutschen 
Kinemathek—Museum fiir Film und Fernsehen (Berlin: Aufbau), pp. 307-11. 
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b. The Pragmatics of the Correspondence 


‘Trenker cooperated with National Socialism from the beginning, joining 
the National Socialist professional association “Film” as early as 1933 and, 
together with Fritz Lang, he formed the National Socialist cell organization 
“Regie.” In 1940 he joins the NSDAP and, as a South Tyrolean, opts for 
the German Reich. Before that, in 1937, he shot Condottieri, a film sponsored 
by Mussolini that openly promoted fascist propaganda. At the same time, 
he was denounced as unreliable by the film producer Fred Lyssa as early as 
1934 and fell out of favor in 1940 because of his maneuvering in the South 
Tyrolean option question. But the Nazis also need him as a charismatic film 
director and ‘Trenker, who is also autonomous and stubborn, knows how to 
use this to his advantage opportunistically and without avoidance of ingrati- 
ating conduct. In a benevolent interpretation, one could classify Luis Trenker 
as an opportunistic, unprincipled, apolitical filmmaker. After the end of the 
war, Luis Trenker is scorned as a filmmaker. If he wants to continue to be 
successful, he must either make a convincing attempt to justify or strategically 
to cleanse himself, as most people in his position have done. 


c. The Sequence Analysis in Segments 


In this situation he wrote a letter to Paul Kohner from Bolzano on June 1, 
1945. According to our model, this initiative, if it is not aimed at the effort to 
retain a Jewish friend through convincing remorse, which cannot be established 
here, is from the outset brazen and unrealistic. From the outset, therefore, 
it falls into the category of strategic business communication, which, as the 
terms of address suggest, attempts to disguise itself as a communication in 
friendship: “Dear Kohner...” The form of address is deliberately boyish and 
informal, avoiding the “Herr” and the corresponding “sehr verehrter” and 
thus referring to the former “Du” friendship, but at the same time not using 
the first name, and thus setting hard-boiled male friendship against romantic 
personal ties, presupposing that the two gentlemen knew each other so well 
and that their cooperation was supported by such a self-evident understanding 
that after a long separation they could continue as before without any prepar- 
ation or preliminary clarification at the point of interruption of their relation- 
ship, which came over them like an unexpected fate. This not only indirectly 
denies the gravity of the historical catastrophe but, above all, ignores the rad- 
ically different position of the two correspondents in it. The letter writer— 
and this is above all the brazenness of this initiative—assumes unasked that 
the addressee has a sufficient interest in this restoration of an interrupted 
relationship and does not require any further justification for this. Thus, the 
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letter writer exculpates himself in an almost impudent way: “Do you [sie] still 
remember the Sunday noon.” 

The opening form of address contrasts strongly with the fact that the 
correspondents have not been using the informal second person (Du) so far. In 
the form of address, the letter writer anticipates a Du friendship as desired, so 
to speak, and accordingly lapses into an encroaching chumminess that is gro- 
tesquely inappropriate in view of the previous history. 

In a significant way, he introduces the letter with an evocation of an episode 
that the writer considers to be particularly significant in view of the allegedly 
unique relationship between him and his correspondent. ‘The encroachment 
is continued here in that the episode, without being marked in a temporally 
and/or spatially identifiable way, is nevertheless introduced in the particular 


3 


article “the,” in contrast to “one,” as one whose evocation must be imme- 
diately apparent to the addressee—it is introduced as so significant also for 
the addressee and for their relationship to one another, and thus the letter 
communication is staged as a renewal of a formerly intimate relationship that 
is central to both partners. Something central and very memorable for both 
must have happened on this Sunday afternoon. But first we must wait for a 
further spatiotemporal situating of the episode: “where we were sitting on 
the outskirts of Berlin, across from the Havel Seas, in the shadow of some 
pines.” With the communalizing “we,” the episode is deepened in its common 
meaning. This commonality is then portrayed in an almost literary manner as 
a picture reminiscent of landscapes by Walter Leistikow of a rural summer 
idyll (“in the shade”) in the green belt around the imperial capital Berlin, in 
which the aesthetically receptive Berlin friends have a picnic in the resinous 
scent of pine trees and recover from the summer heat of the big city. Right at 
the beginning, the letter thus evokes, as the site of interruption of the presumed 
friendship, an intimate aesthetic commonality, a satisfying experience, with 
which it is necessary to reconnect: “bade one another farewell in silence and 
not with a light heart?” Now the content of the episode is presented as the 
special feature of the interruption of the relationship. They took leave from 
one another. This means, then, that the separation of the partners did not take 
place as determined by others or in an unplanned way, but that the necessity 
of the separation was known to both of them and that this idyllic stay under 
the pines had been consciously chosen by both friends to carry out the mel- 
ancholy of the farewell. The point of interruption of the former friendship, 
which is to be resumed, is thus explicitly presented as a shattering farewell 
and thus as something that almost demands reunification. The farewell was 
performed “in silence,” that is, not many words had to be said, so much were 
both aware of the consequences of the parting and so much could they rely on 
understanding each other even without words. Many words would only have 
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disturbed the depth of feeling. “We both suspected that something sinister was 
lurking in the future, but we knew nothing.” 

With this, the Nazi era is addressed in a murmur, and immediately as some- 
thing that, like an uncontrollable calamity, could only be vaguely guessed at, 
but not really anticipated and known. The future of the Nazi era was like 
a “lurking” monster, before which one was powerless and could not defend 
oneself: And this “lurking prospect,” of which one could only have a pre- 
sentiment, is now introduced so that it had a comparable quality for both 
parties involved. How skillfully and yet brazenly, denying reality, the letter 
writer presents himself here, in view of his at once childishly naive and slyly 
opportunistic relationship to the Nazi regime, becomes even clearer if one 
introduces the little contextual knowledge about the interlocking between 
biography and the history of the time that we have available. 

Paul Kohner first left Germany in 1933 and then made his final return 
to the United States in 1935. So the farewell mentioned here could not have 
taken place later. But not earlier than 1933 either, because one does not say 
goodbye before the implementation of the leave-taking itself is mminent. Luis 
Trenker had already joined the National Socialist Reechsfachschafi “Film” in 
1933, that is, at the time of the farewell, thus entering the realm of the lurking 
monster. Anyone who between 1933 and 1935 only suspected, but did not 
know, that the Nazi regime was a lurking monstrosity conducted himself in 
the light of the manifest evidence, especially in Berlin, as deluded, blind, or 
isolated. This does not apply to the conscious to fervent or believing follower 
of the Nazi regime, because for him the reality of the regime was exactly what 
he wanted, and could not accordingly be a “lurking monstrosity” for him. For 
Paul Kohner, as a Jew and as a cosmopolitan, however, it had to be very clear 
what this regime signified for the future. This farewell, accordingly, which he 
allegedly undertook in shared melancholy with Louis Trenker, must in reality, 
in view of his economically weighty activity in Germany, have been one that 
was not based on a vague hunch but on a clear-sighted foresight, that is, on a 
clear evaluation of the facts perceptible to everyone. Kohner, therefore, had 
not only a presentiment but also knowledge of what was to come. To include 
him in juvenile comradeship with his own alleged ignorance, as Trenker’s 
epistolary formulation does, amounts to nothing more than convenient and 
opportunistic self-exculpation. In fact, his acquamtance, Trenker, must have 
appeared to Kohner, in the light of Trenker’s view of the idyllic common- 
ality of their farewell, as a hopelessly naive and deluded, but not necessarily 
ill-intentioned, film illusionist, as someone who could not be helped in his 
naivety, delusion, and carelessness of thought. “Now this dreadful and hor- 
rible ghost has been survived and defeated, now one can hope and breathe 
again.” 
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In this letter of reconnection, Trenker also does not reflect further on the 
past and his inglorious role as an opportunistic fellow traveler of the Nazi 
regime, nor about how much he betrays the basic principle of a diffuse social 
relationship of friendship, in the logic of which he wants to renew his allegedly 
close former relationship with Kohner. With this formulation he takes the 
side of those who could now, thank God, feel liberated from fascism, that 
is, the involuntarily oppressed and uninvolved. Thereby, he disregards most 
severely the pragmatic requirements of a First Letter on the part of those who 
remained in Germany, as worked out in our theoretical model. By pushing 
away from himself the murderous reality of Nazi rule, which compelled exile, 
as an—inscrutable—“spook,” he exculpates himself once again. 

At this point I interrupt the literal sequential analysis of the rest of the 
letter text. It would take up too much space. Instead, I will briefly summarize 
the further course of the contents. Trenker continues with the transmission 
of wishes of well-being for Kohner and his family, including his mother, as 
would be appropriate for someone who had to be counted among the friends 
of this family. By means of “name-dropping,” all the bells for the restoration 
of an old mutually committed filmmaking community are then rung. Above 
all, “our old Carl Laemmle” is remembered, one of whose good friends he 
had met, with whom he had a long talk about all the good acquaintances 
(and then only names of Jews are mentioned!) and to whom he will hand 
over this letter for forwarding. Laemmle was a famous film pioneer who, born 
in 1867 as a Jew in Laupheim, Wiirttemberg, had emigrated to the United 
States as early as 1884. There, in an extraordinary career, he and three other 
colleagues founded the Universal Motion Picture Manufacturing Company in 
1914 and, at the same time, acquired about one square kilometer of land in 
the Californian San Fernando Valley, on which the first Hollywood film stu- 
dios were built. Laemmle was thus the founding father of Hollywood and the 
international film industry. He died in September 1939, after having helped 
many Jews from Germany to emigrate. Kohner was a powerful manager of 
exactly this film company founded by Laemmle. Trenker thus shamelessly 
sought to curry favor. 

In the next paragraph, Trenker goes without further ado to the description 
of his own film work during the Nazi period, that is, from Kohner’s departure 
until the end of the war. He omits all Nazi-related and propagandistic work 
and presents himself as someone who was persecuted by the Nazis. In the 
end, he was able at great risk to escape persecution by the Gestapo, as well 
as all attempts to have him drafted into the Wehrmacht. Now, after the end 
of the war, he is full of confidence; he has many contacts with members of 
the American army, smokes Camels with them, and raves with them about 
beautiful and hot California. So Trenker shamelessly lays it on thick and 
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almost invites himself to Kohner in California, not in order to connect with a 
friendship that never really existed but to get back as soon as possible into the 
international film business. The shamelessness is all the greater since Trenker 
is aware of the facts of the case, because he now raises the ante and, at the 
end of the letter, transparently attempts to deny its purely busmess motiv- 
ation: “Dear Paul Kohner—hopefully we’ll meet soon, not to talk ‘business,’” 
Trenker sums up his attempt to reconnect, after having previously dealt mainly 
with “business,” which in its choice of the English word is itself an adaptation 
of the American lifestyle comparable to smoking “Camels,” with the wish for 
a reunion, which he does not want to see founded on business matters, but 
which he rather tries to declare as a very personal one. Furthermore, he tries 
to confirm this by saying that he has no need for business support, as if he 
wanted to answer in advance the question that he must be raising with Paul 
Kohner. 


No—I am very satisfied to be allowed to smoke my peace pipe here at home in 
a quiet mountain hut, — but to see one another, to remind one another of won- 


derful hours of work, to greet one another with a “Gruess Gott.” 


It remains unclear on the face of it about which warlike conflict with which 
former enemy he would like to smoke his peace pipe with satisfaction. But it 
fits in with the overall attempt to conceal everything, to deny everything, to let 
everything sink into a haze of unprocessed forgetting, and to feel like a good 
person in the process. 

What follows is a simple closing statement, that this was everything that he 
quickly wanted to say to Kohner—it should be noted—in a First Letter, and 
then a longer concluding paragraph in which he announces a longer business 
letter in which he wants to report on his plans, in order then once again to 
recite a formula for the farewell greeting and the associated wishes for well- 
being, which serve him to introduce the subject of California, where Kohner 
lives and which Trenker has always longed for. This is passed off as his deepest 
wish—a barely concealed request for an invitation to Hollywood. Then follows 
the final closing formula: “Addio—always and sincerely your Trenkevr.” 

It is therefore a strategic letter deliberately presented as an invitation to 
resume a friendly relationship. The pragmatic conditions for this are by no 
means fulfilled on the grounds of the social constellation and previous his- 
tory. Nevertheless, from a methodological point of view, there is no falsifi- 
cation of our model to be found, because the sequence analysis of the letter 
unmistakably reveals the extent to which it is in fact the opposite: a strategic 
business letter that ties in seamlessly with the opportunistic approach to the 
past of the letter writer. The strategy, however, consists precisely in masking 
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the business with the desire to restore a personal friendship. But it is precisely 
in this way that the writer reveals how much he must follow our model within 
this masking. 

How does Paul Kohner react? A marginal note on the copy of the letter he 
received was written in his handwriting: “Shall we reply?” ‘The dishonest char- 
acter of ‘Trenker’s letter is thus clear to the addressee. Basically, because the 
pragmatic conditions of a First Letter from Trenker are not fulfilled, he should 
not reply. But he is also in doubt whether “we”—does he mean the family 
or his company?—can or should brusquely refuse an answer to something 
that contains a barely concealed inquiry. In fact there is a longer reply from 
Kohner, dated October 16, 1945, that is, 4’ months later. However, this letter 
seems to respond to a later letter from Trenker in July, probably the longer 
letter that Trenker had already announced in his opening letter. Kohner also 
addresses matters that were not contained in the First Letter. 

Kohner’s reply is extremely clear. On the one hand, he makes it unmis- 
takably clear that Trenker cannot claim the prerequisites for a resumption of 
contact without presuppositions and must justify himself to the relevant Allied 
authorities with regard to his conduct during the Nazi period. On the other 
hand, he himself does not issue a corresponding judgment, because he does 
not want to anticipate these instances, but he makes it clear that “we,” that 1s, 
the film professionals in Hollywood and the United States in general, are very 
well informed about what happened during the Nazi era, and that Trenker, 
if he cannot offer a satisfactory explanation acceptable to those instances for 
his dubious, incriminating actions during the Nazi era, cannot hope to reenter 
the film business in any way (the point of view of “reeducation”). Beyond 
this problem, the solution of which he leaves open, Kohner takes the concili- 
atory view, according to the logic of “in dubio pro reo” and in the manner 
of a “gentleman,” that, if the suspicious elements can be resolved, one could 
reconnect with the old times in which one dealt with one another in profes- 
sional friendship. 

The letter begins in a very friendly manner: “My dear Trenker...” It is 
opened in a very personal way and, in this respect, approaches Trenker in 
a benign way: “Your interesting letter of July 19th arrived a short time ago. 
I was glad to hear from you after so long.” Nevertheless, an inconsistency is 
conspicuous, resulting from the dating. For, on the one hand, the initial for- 
mulation suggests that Kohner is reacting to Trenker’s First Letter; otherwise 
he could not have expressed his pleasure at a sign of life from Trenker. On 
the other hand, he is expressly replying to a different letter, dated July 19, 
and attaches importance to his having answered so quickly, when he notes 
that this letter had only recently arrived. Is this inconsistency due to the fact 
that Kohner had actually hesitated to reply to the First Letter and decided to 
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reply only when a second, possibly more detailed and less “slimy” letter from 
Trenker followed, or did the First Letter arrive even later than the second? 
The latter is less probable, because it is not consistent with the handwritten 
note by Kohner on the first Trenker letter. 

But right after the friendly and personal opening, Kohner gets down to 
business: 


Thave taken note of your request to greet Lubitsch and others here in Hollywood 
[this request is not contained in the first Trenker letter]. But before I extend these 
greetings, I cannot conceal from you the fact that there is no 100% agreement 


about your exact status among the former members of the European colony. 


What is interesting about this clear reminder is that Kohner does not expect 
to see a condition met by Trenker before delivering the greeting, but rather 
that Kohner sets himself a condition before he does so: He does not see him- 
self in a position to deliver the greeting to his Jewish colleagues in Hollywood 
until he himself, as the bearer of the greetings, has reminded Trenker of his 
colleagues’ reservations. From this follows: Kohner sees these greetings as 
irrelevant, and a corresponding relationship as forfeited, if the reservations 
of his colleagues, that is, the doubts about Trenker’s “status”—an interesting, 
quasi-legal choice of words with regard to the position of Trenker in the Nazi 
era—cannot be put to rest. As long as these doubts persist, it 1s necessary that 
he, Kohner, should have expressed them first to Trenker, whose greetings he 
is to transmit on his behalf so as to demonstrate that he also takes seriously 
the reservations of his colleagues. At the same time Kohner subtly expresses 
in this way that he does not allow these reservations to take effect against 
Trenker, except for proof to the contrary, because otherwise he would not 
have answered, as he is actually doing. Nevertheless, he indirectly signals the 
pragmatic validity of a response to a First Letter from Europe in this represen- 
tation of his colleagues vis-a-vis Trenker. It is also interesting that he speaks of 
“former members of the European colony.” Since these members still remain 
in Hollywood or the United States, he signals here in a very indirect way, pos- 
sibly not even consciously planned, the actual end of the exile, in keepmg with 
our model construction. 

At the next step, Kohner then emphasizes, quite consistently, that he has so 
far defended Trenker against accusations: 


On many occasions I have defended you in general discussions against their 
accusation that you had been an opportunist. I personally have maintained my 
friendly feelings for you. I am convinced that you took your anti-Nazi feelings 


very seriously. 
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With this, Kohner grants Trenker an extremely generous advance of trust, 
above all because he grants recognition to the anti-Nazi sentiments and does 
not see them as devalued by Trenker’s actions. But he then also mentions 
details known to him that make the suspicions of his colleagues seem justi- 
fied, but then repeats that he wants to proceed on the basis of satisfactory 
clarifications from the allied inspection authorities, unless there 1s proof of the 
opposite: 


I assume that you, like many other members of the German film industry, had 
to appear before the competent authorities there and provide comprehensive 


information about your position since Hitler’s emergence in Germany. 


Kohner’s liberality and generosity is evident in the fact that he has under- 
stood exactly what 'Trenker wants from him: intermediation in the matter of 
employment in the American film business. But: “What I can do for you over 
there is very little.” 

The empathy with Trenker’s perspective goes linguistically so far that he 
describes his own geographical point of view not as “here” but as “over there,” 
that is, in California, remote from Europe. 

Kohner then reports, quite amiably, about his family, his wife, his children, 
his mother, and his brothers. At the end, then, he touches, in a conspicuously 
sober and matter-of-fact way, an extremely painful point, at which the deep 
worldly chasm between him and Trenker opens up: “While I managed to get 
my mother out of Czechoslovakia in time, the rest of my relatives were sent to 
Poland and murdered in the Auschwitz camp.” 

What self-control and maturity is required to describe this weighty, grim 
state of affairs so laconically in a letter to someone who had taken and still 
takes an unclear and insupportable position on the Nazi Reich, as if he could 
incorporate his communication partner into the empathic sharing of the grief 
over it. 

But afterward, a point is unapologetically addressed, which is extremely 
embarrassing for Trenker and with regard to which it is necessary that he 
can explain himself: “I still wonder if you ever received any of the many 
letters and telegrams that adjured you to try to do something for my Aunt 
Clara Nettel-Fischer.” Kohner then assumes that Trenker has not been able 
to do anything, but still wants to know whether one of his messages has been 
received. “I suppose you would have liked to help if you could have done so.” 
Kohner therefore demands here, in tone and attitude extraordinarily concili- 
atory, but in the matter in hand, a justification of his grant of faith. Although 
admitting the possibility that Trenker did not receive this news, he goes on 
to investigate what really happened. This matter is so important that if this 
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assurance of faith was factually justified and he had actually learned some- 
thing from the inquiry, which is very likely, Trenker would have had to address 
it in his previous letters. 

Kohner very kindly departs from Trenker and agrees with the continuation 
of his relationship with him: “I would be glad to hear from you again soon, 
and until then I remain with the warmest greetings, yours Paul Kohner.” So 
we have here before us an exchange of letters that fully confirms the preceding 
model precisely in the way it violates the pragmatic conditions of fulfillment. 
At the same time, it has been shown that the model is suitable for identifying 
the central individual structural features of First Letter communication: How 
extraordinarily difficult it is to resume old relationships after the end of the 
war, how wide and deep is the gulf that separates the emigrants in exile from 
their “old homeland,” and, above all, how much the “racial” persecution by 
the Nazis is a categorical rift in the microsociality of former cooperations. 


2. The First Letter from Helene Wieruszowski to Friedrich 
Meinecke 


Here we are dealing with a genuine First Letter by an emigrant, that is, one 
that therefore violates at the outset, by virtue of its social constellation, the 
pragmatic conditions of fulfillment.’® Here, too, the sequence analysis will 
show to what extent it nevertheless fully confirms our model. 


a. The Social Constellation 


Helene Wieruszowski was born in Elberfeld in 1893 and spent her childhood 
in Cologne. She comes from a typical middle-class educated Jewish family, 
which—in Elberfeld, a central German region for Protestant sects—converted 
from Judaism to Protestantism, in whose spirit the daughter was also brought 
up. Her father was a highly respected lawyer, who earned a doctorate and an 
honorary doctorate, and served as president of the Higher Regional Court 
in Cologne as well as an honorary professor at the university. In Cologne, 
Helene Wieruszowski, who had three sisters (according to the inscription on 
her father’s gravestone; and according to other information, two brothers as 
well), graduated from academic high school in 1912 and began her studies of 


15 I adopt the transcript from Finedrich Meinecke—Akademischer Lehrer und emigrierte Schiiler. 
Briefe und Aufzeichnungen 1910-1977 (Friedrich Meinecke—Acdemic ‘Teacher and 
Emigrated Students. Letters and Notes, 1910-1977), Eingeleitet und bearbeitet von 
Gerhard A. Ritter (Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 2006), pp. 300-5. 
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history in Freiburg/Br. in 1913, with—among others—Friedrich Meinecke, 
who remained her most important teacher. Her mother, née Landsberg, niece 
of the well-known liberal democratic Reichstag delegate Ludwig Landsberg, 
active in the Cologne education system, died in 1920, and her father married 
a second time, now a non-Jewish woman: Frieda Bartloff. 

From the start, her interests focus on the Middle Ages. In 1918, she receives 
her doctorate under Wilhelm Levison in Bonn, after having studied in Freiburg/ 
Br., Heidelberg and, following Meinecke, in Berlin. She regularly publishes 
esteemed research contributions that are still valued today. As a Jewish woman 
with a doctorate, Helene Wieruszowski belongs to the elite of German intel- 
lectual life and, at the same time, to the avant-garde of female scholars. If, 
halfway, normal circumstances had prevailed in the institutionalized scholarly 
world, a brilliant career as a female researcher should have been open to her. 

It is not necessary to say much about the significance of Friedrich Meinecke 
(1862-1954) as a historian and intellectual in the academic world of the time, 
since it is obvious. He was regarded, especially abroad, as the most important 
German-language historian in the Weimar period, as full professor at Berlin 
University since 1914. Outstanding was his role as the founder of a meth- 
odical history of ideas and as an analyst of historism. He has made signifi- 
cant contributions to the development of his subject. Emeritus in 1932, he 
retired from all public functions in 1934, but continued to publish, clearly 
distanced from National Socialism. By virtue of the university milieu and their 
common involvement in historical studies, Helene Wieruszowski and Friedrich 
Meinecke were closely connected to each other in the sense of a collegial rela- 
tionship between master and student, despite the age difference of 31 years. 
Together they belonged to the avant-garde of this subject. 


b. The Pragmatics of Letter Communication 


The establishment of Nazi rule destroyed this common ground, for Helene 
Wieruszowski very soon fell victim to the racial persecution of the Jews. As 
a woman and Jew, she had been compelled to fight against the conserva- 
tism of the German university system from the very begining of her career. 
Therefore, after completing her doctorate, she took the state examination 
for the teaching profession in order to secure a livelihood in it. However, she 
was unable to complete her apprenticeship because she had to help out in 
the family household after the death of her mother in 1920. This could be 
combined, however, with a position as scholarly assistant at the Gesellschaft fiir 
Rheinische Geschichtskunde (Society for Rhenish Historical Studies) in Cologne, 
where she was able to carry out her own research in the field of medieval 
studies, which was of greatest interest to her. However, she was systematically 
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prevented from applying this scholarship to a habilitation—the postdoctoral 
scholarly status required for an academic career. Although women were offi- 
cially admitted to habilitation in German universities from 1920 onwards, her 
application for a habilitation was rejected by the Cologne faculty—probably 
around 1922—without further examination, with the argument that it was not 
possible to habilitate a second woman after the proceedings had already been 
initiated for Ermentrude von Ranke, a granddaughter of Leopold von Ranke, 
who was habilitated in 1922 and in 1929 married the pedagogue Hermann 
Backer, who joined the SA in 1932.'° In order to be able nevertheless to con- 
tinue her research, Helene Wieruszowski completed additional training as a 
librarian, which enabled her to become, after pertinent exams in Berlin in 
1928, a civil servant at the Bonn University Library. A second application 
for habilitation, which she submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy in Bonn in 
1932, was rejected on the grounds that it was not desired to habilitate a Jew. 

In 1933, she was suspended from library service because of her Judaism 
and dismissed in early 1934. Until 1940, she spent time in Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Florence for research—obviously personally financed—and was forced 
to emigrate to the United States in 1940. There she sustained her life without 
firm employment until she was hired as an assistant professor at City College 
New York in 1949, then as an associate professor, and retired in 1961. She 
continued her research and moved to Lugano, Switzerland!’ in 1971, where 
she died in 1978 (in Sorengo, near Lugano). Her father died on February 6, 
1945, in a Jewish retirement home in Berlin without her being able to see 
him again. On a memorial stone on his grave in the Weifensee cemetery, 
four daughters are mentioned by name, together with their place of residence 
in 1945: Helene Wieruszowski, New York; Maria Oppenheim, London; Lilli 
Wieruszowski, Basel; and Ruth Elis Pincus, Jerusalem. 

Friedrich Meinecke moved back to his old house in Berlin in 1946, became 
honorary rector of Berlin’s Free University in 1948, and once again assumed 
a significant intellectual role in the intellectual life of postwar West Germany 
in publications and public appearances. 


16 Cf. Artikel Kai Crystalla, “Helene Wieruszowski,” in Cthuloide Welten (ed.), Heidelberg, 
Alte Stadt am Neckar, Teil 2: Weitere Biographien beriithmter Heidelberger (1920 und _friiher) 
(Heidelberg: Old City on the Neckar), (http://www.ringbote.de/747+M5b 1 5efa0a26. 
html); Sylvia Paletschek, “Ermentrude und ihre Schwestern: Die ersten habilitierten 
Historikerinnen in Deutschland” (Ermentrude and Her Sisters: The First Habilitated 
Women Historians), in Henning Albrecht et al. (eds.), Politische Gesellschafisgeschichte im 19. 
und 20. Jahrhundert: Festgabe fiir Barbara Vogel (Hamburg: Kramer, 2006), pp. 176ff., 180f. 

17 Quelle, Wikepedia (http://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/ Helene_Wieruszowski). 
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Helene Wieruszowski’s biography was thus destroyed or at least massively 
impaired by the Nazi regime. She had every reason, on the one hand, to 
expect the new Germany to make restitution as well as to recognize her as a 
victim and, on the other, to consider the cultural and intellectual Germany, in 
which she had grown up as scholar and intellectual, to have been definitively 
destroyed, in view of the enormity of what had been done to her and to the 
sacrificial people of the Jews. 


c. Sequence Analysis of the First Letter from Helene Wieruszowski to Friedrich Meinecke 
in Excerpts—Letter of August 11, 1946, from Brooklyn, New York 


“Greatly Honored and Dear Mr. Privy Councillor,...” The salutation is at 
the same time extremely respectful and personal, combining the “greatly 
honored” of a letter that is rather formal and, at the same time, marked by 
personal recognition, that is, one that respects status differences, with the 
strongly contrasting “dear,” which refers to a friendly, trusting relationship. 
The writer obviously attaches importance to this combination, that is, she 
adheres to the former, even if she feels entitled to the latter. This corres- 
ponds exactly to a master—student relationship, to whose original existence 
the scribe wants to follow up here, as well as the form of address with the 
dusty nineteenth-century title “Privy Councillor” (Geheimrat). She can do this 
authentically only if she is convinced that she can exempt the addressee of the 
letter from the nation of perpetrators and followers and that she can trust him 
fully with regard to his integrity as a humanist. 


I have had news of you since you are back in contact with Rosenberg. 


First of all, the writer explains how she had been able to locate the addressee 
after the confusion. Inasmuch as she refers to a mutual acquaintance, obvi- 
ously the very well-known historian Hans Rosenberg, she concedes without 
hesitation and without any problems that, among Meinecke’s First Letter 
correspondents, there is at least one who is more important than she is. 
The wording leaves open who was the initiator in that correspondence, as 
well as to whether Meinecke explicitly had messages transmitted to Helene 
Wieruszowski in that correspondence, or Rosenberg passed on his state of 
knowledge regarding Meinecke to Helene Wieruszowski of his own accord, 
which is certainly the most probable. 

In any case, this formulation, by means of which Helene Wieruszowski 
openly and unmistakably contextualizes her letter as one that corresponds to 
a heart’s desire to get in contact with Meinecke again, makes it clear that 
the writer is completely free of any doubts or vain status considerations and 
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trusts the addressee completely without hesitation. “And it was one of the 
most exciting moments of the postwar period for me when I read your call 
to German students, published in a local newspaper.” Immediately she adds 
something that lets the resumption of contact with the addressee appear not 
only seem appropriate but even as urgent. The Meinecke article she read in 
an American newspaper (probably a reprint of the article “Zur Selbstbesinnung” 
(On Self-reflection), which appeared on June 16, 1945, in the “Miinchner 
Zeitung”) is not primarily new or important to her as to its technical or political 
contents, but above all because it gives her information, after a long period of 
uncertainty, about the attitude with which Meinecke survived the Nazi period 
and how he faces up to the task of renewing and cleansmg Germany. What has 
become one of the “most exciting moments” of the time after the formal end 
of the exile for the writer does not consist of an event that is dramatic or extra- 
ordinary in itself, but in the reading of a newspaper article, which takes up no 
more than a moment. Here is expressed how excited Helene Wieruszowski 
is, as she holds the newspaper with Meinecke’s article in her hand, against 
the background of her anxious uncertainty about whether her hope that she 
had not been mistaken in Meinecke and that she would still find personal 
support in his example has not been disappointed. It is an excitement compar- 
able to that in the immediate expectation of a decisive medical diagnosis of 
one’s own condition. This formulation indicates accordingly how important 
Friedrich Meinecke as person and the embodiment of a spiritual attitude is 
to her, despite the long elapse of time and so many imponderables, and how 
much the integrity of her own life project depends on not being disappointed 
by this man. And she can describe the significance of this moment so emphat- 
ically right at the beginning of the letter, because she was not disappointed, so 
that she can justifiably retain as a reminder and reconnect with what is really 
important in her past life, which the exile had compelled her to give up and 
abandon. 

“Tt was as if a door were opening again into the former time, my German 
spiritual past, in which I have my roots.” But the exciting moment brought 
not only a hoped-for certainty concerning the reliability and noncorruptibility 
of Meinecke, but it evoked a whole spiritual world that had been lost to her 
through exile. Meinecke’s statements brought back a familiar, long-lost world 
to her, her spiritual home, from which she originated and in which she was 
rooted, and which made up an essential part of her identity. “That you are 
alive, that it was your voice that recalled it to me, seemed to me like good news 
at the time and a sign that I too could open the locked door.” As in a shout of 
pleasure, the most exciting moment of that time was once again evoked: the 
certainty that Meinecke is still alive, that she can hear his voice again, which 
spoke to her so meaningfully in former times and embodied a spiritual world 
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in which she felt at home and secure. This unexpectedly awakened new hopes 
to find one’s way out of exile again into the world from which one had been 
brutally expelled. 

Up to this point in the letter, a hope is evoked in which, as in a healing, 
the torn and the broken can be restored as a unity. The renewed personal 
connection to the person Friedrich Meinecke promises at the same time a 
renewed connection with the lost German culture and spirituality, with the 
spiritual life that Meinecke embodies for the writer in an exemplary way. But 
the use of the temporal formulation “at the time” already gives an idea of the 
illusory nature of this hope. This also anticipates the fact that although the 
connection to the concrete person Meinecke can be renewed, a return to 
German culture and sociality on the macro level is finally foreclosed. ‘The 
whole tragedy of exile is already in evidence. This theme begins with the next 
paragraph: “But on the whole it was an illusion.” 

In reality, the hope was unfounded: the door did not open. But what exactly 
does the pronoun “it” refer to, and what does “as a whole” mean—in sum? in 
totality? If the disillusionment had included the renewability of the concrete, 
personal relationship with Meinecke, then the writer would not have been able 
to write this letter to Meinecke, because then she could only have written it 
as an indictment and conviction, which would have amounted to a performa- 
tive self-contradiction. If she opens and continues the letter as before, she 
must, in order to avoid misunderstandings and genuinely to reopen the con- 
versation with Meinecke, discuss the radical disjunction between the renewal 
of ties at the personal, individual level, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the impossibility of renewed connection with an entire spiritual world at the 
macro level, something that it is exceptionally painful for both parties, openly 
to thematize—to write a letter—that seeks, on the one hand, to renew an 
exhilarating relationship, and, on the other, to deal with a great pain, and to 
have confidence, through all this, that the person addressed goes along with 
this. “And this is the reason why I have not yet written to you, honored Privy 
Councillor, although I have greedily absorbed news from Rosenberg.” This 
disjunction has burdened the writer so much that she could not give in to her 
first impulse, which followed upon the happiness of being able to reconnect, 
after the disillusionment that followed in turn. How is she supposed to talk 
about this with Meinecke and at the same time credibly maintain the personal 
rapprochement. How can she write about the disillusionment and still not 
offend Meinecke? 

From here on I must once again shorten and compress the sequence ana- 
lysis. Quite logically, in the sense of this personal reconnection, the writer 
first expresses in very personal remarks her joy at the fact that the Meinecke 
family, as she learned about from Rosenberg, that is, the Meinecke couple 
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with their two daughters, survived the witch’s cauldron (probably meant is 
the Berlin of the bombings) and that they are thinking of returning to their 
house in Dahlem. The writer adds—presented as comparable—that she too 
is already in contact again with old friends in Bonn and Cologne. Here, at 
the micro level, the idea of return and the desire for restoration predominate. 
“Tt is wonderful that the bridges of personal friendship are being dealt with 
[sec].” Helene Wieruszowski here expresses very succinctly, especially in the 
orthographically slight derailment and ambivalence of her terms, the intrinsic 
significance of personal connections, in contrast and in their conflict with the 
irremediable disruption on the macro level. 

She continues immediately with a “but,” in order to address the discrep- 
ancy between the micro- and macrosocial level of dealing with the situation 
of the emigrants after the end of the coerced exile, by virtue of the elimin- 
ation of Nazi rule. “But I feel the difficulties and obstacles growing from day 
to day as I try to understand and think my way back to Germany.” For this, 
the things that happened at the macro level, at the level of the ruling gangs 
and “collective acts” are too fierce, too irreversible. Here the writer makes 
explicit the determination that the collective, mass nature of history on the 
macro level covers over the individual and buries it beneath itself. “Germany, 
your great Germany, Mr. Privy Councilor, as I first encountered it in your 
‘Cosmopolitanism,’ has been lost in the Germany of the Third Reich; at least 
I cannot find it again.” 

This is the central sentence with which the writer describes the irreme- 
diable breach of civilization on the macro level, which, despite all personal 
closeness and empathy, will also stand between her and Meinecke. 

Immediately after this confrontation, however, the writer tries to protect 
the personal relationship from this breach by continuing in a new paragraph 
as follows: 


However, you should not think that I have forgotten my debt of love and grati- 
tude to the individual, and this is why I am writing this letter in the hope that it 
will reach you and your wife and tell you of these feelings. 


The rest of the letter is used by the writer, after emphasizing how much she 
benefits in her current research from what she has learned from Meinecke, 
to report on what she is currently occupied with in a scholarly way and with 
which colleagues, whom Meinecke also knows from the past, she is dealing 
in the United States. All this serves exclusively to renew the long interrupted 
personal contact as an end in itself, not as a more or less indirect strategic 
preparation for a possible return to the lost German intellectual life. This is 
clearly expressed in the closing phrase of the letter: “It is not out of vanity, 
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Privy Councilor, that I am writing this: you should know that I remained 
faithful to you. Always your most devoted, Helene Wieruszowski. Most sincere 
regards to your wife.” 

The repeatedly inserted respectful salutations testify to the extent to 
which the author imagined herself writing in an intensive dialogue with the 
addressee. The profession of fidelity, although it reverses the asymmetry of 
the obligations of justification between the two correspondents linked to the 
conditions of exile, must nevertheless be taken very seriously: it is tended to 
reproduce the old relationship between master and pupil. 

Here we have before us a genuine First Letter from the emigrant side, 
which corresponds completely to our model, in which the dominant desire to 
renew a personal relationship that was meaningful to the writer before exile 
is dominant and asserts itself against the conviction, which is at the same 
time developed in a reflective manner, that a return to the familiar intellec- 
tual life of Germany, which is preserved as an inner home, is no longer pos- 
sible, because this has been irretrievably lost through ethical corruption. The 
resulting ambivalence and discrepancy between a return on the microsocial 
and on the macrosocial level remain unabridged. But the self-evident prior 
advance of trust in the moral integrity of the addressee, which required no 
preliminary examination, remains, whereby it should be taken into account 
that it had already been strengthened by prior information. 

Two of the three subsequently added marginal notes in the letter remain 
instructive: In the first one, the writer asks unapologetically and very tactfully 
whether she can help out with anything that can be sent. She is thus concerned 
with the material emergency situation of the addressee. In the second, she 
reports that her father had died in February 1945 in the Jewish old people’s 
home in Berlin at the age of 87, a touching report, because it expresses in a 
very simple way something both shattering and comforting: The daughter had 
been unable to see her father again before his death, but although increas- 
ingly threatened by the Nazis in the last years of his life, he had nevertheless 
attained to a biblical age in trusted surroundings, as a Jew once converted to 
Protestantism but now returned to his roots, and had been spared the murder 
inflicted on those who shared his fate. A brief and informative clarification 
follows: “He was saved from the worst by his second—‘Aryan’—wife.” In this 
remark, which at the same time testifies to a reconciliation between the prob- 
ably eldest daughter, who once had to represent her prematurely deceased 
biological mother in her father’s household, and her non-Jewish stepmother, 
the quotation marks for the adjective “Aryan” express the whole tragedy of the 
breach of civilization caused by the Nazis: The state of affairs described by the 
adjective was transformed into a central category and reality, determinative 
as between death and life, which had also come between the writer and her 
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addressees, but the quotation marks transmute this objectivity into a subjective 
irrelevance in the consciousness of the cosmopolitan intellectual. 


3. The Open Letter of September 1946 from Robert Rie to the 
Austrian Federal Chancellor 


I have used this case as the third to check the model, because it varies the 
central theme in a revealing way.'® Even if, on superficial observation, it 
appears to be a genuine First Letter of an emigrant, it does not, of course, 
fulfill a central condition. It does not address a concrete addressee to renew 
a personal connection that was interrupted by exile. Rather, as a declared 
“open letter,” it pragmatically classes himself within a category that is com- 
pletely unsuitable for the renewal of personal relationships. For firstly, as an 
“open letter” it addresses a public, that is, it is deliberately situated outside 
the private sphere of personal correspondence. The Federal Chancellor is not 
addressed as a concrete person, but as officeholder, and thus as a representa- 
tive of the Austrian federation, as it was already constituted as a democrat- 
ically constituted republic after the war in September 1946. And second, the 
form of the open letter is always chosen when it is a matter of expressing an 
objection or protest which is considered important and which allegedly cannot 
be made publicly effective in another way, that is, above all: through institu- 
tionally regulated ways of proceeding. Accordingly, an open letter must fulfill 
the preconditions for an extraordinary proclamation in three ways: it must 
(1) have an urgent occasion clearly recognizable to the public, whose appro- 
priate consideration (2) has comparably been recognizably neglected by the 
responsible political and administrative authorities, and it must (3) originate 
with a person or group that, on the one hand, is not officially entrusted with 
such administrative or political decisions, but which, on the other hand, can 
present the requisite public reputation, for example, as intellectuals. 

If such an open letter is to function simultaneously as a First Letter, then 
it can only deal, from the outset, with a demand and not with a wish for the 
renewal of something old and lost whose loss is regretted by both parties, and 
this demand must require that what was lost with the expulsion should be 
returned or replaced by the governmental successors of the original expellers, 
and not only to the one writing the letter but also for the others who shared his 
fate, whom he represents. 


18 I draw on the transcript of the letters in Osterreicher im Exil. USA 1938-1945. 
Eine Dokumentation (Austrians in Exile. USA 1938-1945. A Documentation), ed. 
Dokumentationsarchiv des ésterreichischen Widerstandes. Eimleitung, Auswahl und 
Bearbeitung (Peter Eppel: Wien, 1995), Bd. 2, pp. 737ff 
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a. The Social Constellation Underlying This Open Letter 


Not much can be learned about Robert Rie. He was born in Vienna on 
November 27, 1904, studied law and emigrated from Vienna in 1938, prob- 
ably immediately after the annexation of Austria to the Third Reich. For 
the years between 1963 to 1975, it can be shown that he was a professor 
of German at the little-known State University of Fredonia, New York. In 
December 1945 (until 1953) Leopold Fig] became the first Federal Chancellor 
of the Second Austrian Republic, proclaimed in 1945, which was governed by 
an all-party government until 1947. Fig] belonged to the OVP, was a Christian 
Socialist and agrarian politician, and in 1938, as a former member of the 
corporative state government after the DollfuB coup between 1934 and 1938, 
he was taken to the Dachau concentration camp in the year of the Anschluss, 
where he was imprisoned until 1942, arrested again in 1944 and thrown into 
the Mauthausen concentration camp. At the end of the war he was on death 
row for high treason. 

In accordance with an Allied decision of 1943, Austria was immediately 
separated from Germany again at the end of the war and proclaimed a sep- 
arate state—albeit until 1955 under occupation, without full sovereignty—by 
adopting and reinstating the constitution of 1920 (revised in 1929) with minor 
changes (in the direction of federalism). From 1945 to 1947, Austria was ruled 
by an all-party government, from 1947 to 1966, by a grand coalition between 
the OVP and SPO. This constellation brought it about that the majority of 
Austrians after 1945 imagined and felt themselves to be victims of the Nazi 
regime, rather than perpetrators, and accordingly dealt listlessly or even 
reluctantly with their past in the Third Reich,'? which is still evident today in 
problems with the restitution of the property stolen by the Nazi regime, espe- 
cially from the Jews. 


b. Pragmatics of the Open Letter 


Viewed from a fundamental point of view, the form of the open letter violates 
the pragmatic preconditions of a First Letter. The First Letter serves to 
reestablish a personal connection that was interrupted by the exile of at least 
one of the two partners. It is thus addressed to a concrete person or group 


19 Exemplary for this is the so-called Waldheim Affair at the end of the 1980s. This sub- 
ject matter is, in the widespread manner of speaking, polemically sharpened to the 
point that the Austrians managed after the war to turn Hitler into a German, and 
Beethoven into an Austrian. 
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within the circuit of a sphere belonging to privacy. An open letter, in con- 
trast, oversteps above all this limitation to the private sphere; it is explicitly 
addressed to a public that is not specified personally but is defined according 
to general suprapersonal criteria. In this respect, it already violates the simple 
pragmatic preconditions of a letter, because the function of the latter, which 
in principle serves private communication, is expressly not wanted. The 
“open letter” form of communication serves, rather, the consciously deployed 
masking of a public appeal, which would normally have to be carried out in 
the form of public speech, intervention or other mode of action. This masking 
is chosen because the letter writer either does not have at his disposal an office 
that enables him to appear in public or because the institutional routines he 
could choose do not seem weighty enough for the urgent matter in question. 
Complementary to this, the writer of an open or public letter thus claims, 
on the basis of his extrainstitutional special qualifications in relation to the 
matter at hand—which must correspondingly be of public mportance—to 
demonstrate a sufficient, publicly recognized weight. This would typically be 
the case with a publicly recognized intellectual. And the matters at issue must 
possess, on the one hand, an unquestionable importance to the public, and, 
on the other, they must be in danger of not being recognized or addressed 
in accordance with their weight by the institutions representing the public. 
To this extent, an open letter, like a demonstration, is a method for the insti- 
tutionally powerless using the communications means of a democratically 
constituted public, to gain exceptional, nonroutine influence in a matter that 
demands public attention. The means of communication of a democratically 
constituted public sphere consist essentially of the media of free expression, 
that is, the various forms of the newspaper system and, later, the electronic 
means of communication. An open letter can therefore fulfill its function only 
if it is published in a newspaper accessible to the public and, if possible, also 
significant, that is, sufficiently frequented. 

If we transfer these reflections on the general character of the form of an 
open letter to the communicative presuppositions of a First Letter immedi- 
ately after the end of the Second World War, the moral-ethical communica- 
tive direction primarily corresponding to our model immediately precludes 
a movement from the country that is responsible for the expulsions toward 
those driven into exile. A communication in this direction could only have the 
content of begging the exiled for their pardon and return. A plea with these 
contents could only be voiced by the publicly authorized representatives of 
the ruling group in the expelling country, which would have to legitimate itself 
explicitly in the name of renewal and reparations. 

However, such a request cannot take the form of an open letter, but would 
have to take the form of an official appeal or an official intervention covered 
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by a majority consensus of the sovereign constituting the ruling association. 
It would therefore have to be a form of communication, which would not, as 
in the case of the open letter, call into question the willingness of the public 
institutions to deal adequately with the matter at issue. In the form of an 
open letter, then, only intellectuals or other noninstitutional “authorities” 
could make this appeal. But this would not be in keeping with the correspond- 
ence claimed by these “authorities” with those whose return is to be effected, 
because the form of the “open letter” implied that one had to appeal to the 
exiles in the name of general moral principles, that is, remind them of some- 
thing that they tended to have excluded from their consciousness. ‘The appeal 
would thus disregard the character of a plea, which, according to the nature 
of the matter, it could only assume. In contrast, the form of the open letter 
is thoroughly appropriate to the reverse direction of the First Letter, which is 
precluded in itself insofar as those who caused the exile or those who belong 
to the social domain of those who did so, have responsibility for taking the ini- 
tiative in restoring the original ties. 

For it assumes, if it is chosen as a form of the First Letter, as here, that 
(1) the return of the exiles and the reparation of what has been done to them 
is a central matter for the public of the ruling group that succeeds those ori- 
ginally responsible for the expulsions; (2) this matter is also highly significant 
in the sense of a universalistic ethic which goes beyond national law, and 
(3) the obligations of the successor state to renew and make amends in the 
sense of this universalistic ethic, are not sufficiently met by it in this matter, 
so that a noninstitutional body, such as that of the intellectuals, is obliged and 
authorized to intervene. Under these conditions, an exile can turn to those 
responsible for the new state and to the new public, who represent the popular 
sovereignty that allowed the exiling, criminal regime to exist, did not elim- 
inate it by his own efforts and can now continue to exist as a distinct ruling 
association only under the condition that it explicitly commits to conversion. 
The form of the open letter is thus tied to the condition that (1) it is not about 
the restoration of personal ties and contacts but about the reparation by the 
successor state for what was suffered by the criminal regime and the reintegra- 
tion of the victims into this successor state and (2) the competent authorities 
embodying this successor state do not fulfill their obligations in this regard. 

Such an open letter accordingly fulfills its pragmatic conditions as a First 
Letter only if it accuses the authorities and also the public of the successor 
state of negligence and neglect of duty. The writer, Robert Rie, thus claims 
(1) in accordance with our theoretical model explained above, that as an intel- 
lectual and exile he has sufficient moral weight to be able to bring the charges 
against the new Austria. (2) He interprets the new Austria as a ruling organ- 
ization, which embodies a popular sovereign, which has to take full moral, 
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ethical and political responsibility for the expulsion of the exiles. He thus takes 
it for granted as a matter of fact that the so-called Anschluss of Austria has to 
be regarded historically as a self-responsible action of the Austrian people and 
state in 1938 and not as a foreign-determined operation to which the Austria 
of 1938 fell victim. (3) The present open letter thus assumes, on the basis of 
its pragmatics alone, before any concretization of its contents, a historical role 
of Austria, which after 1945 was denied or at least concealed by the majority 
of this Austria. Insofar as this allegation was indeed a historical reality, it was 
consistently expressed in this open letter. 


c. Sequential Analysis of the Open Letter in Excerpts 


In keeping with our previously explained theoretical model, the open letter 
was published in September 1946 in a journal open to the public, the Austro 


American Tribune,” 


a monthly organ published in New York City, which was 
addressed mainly to Austrian exiles living in New York. The publicly accessible 
arena of this open letter is thus very limited from the start, and in addition— 
and this above all—limited to the exiles themselves, that is, to those who 
are not actually the addressees of this letter, but rather the “community” in 
whose name the letter writer—in substance—enlists himself: It is accordingly 
a question of a rather inappropriate place for publication, a process of self- 
agitation rather than of strategically concentrated influence. This would only 
have been assured if the open letter had been placed in a press organ of the 
Austrian public itself. From the fact that this is not the case, one must conclude 
two things: First, that such a possibility was not available to the author, which 
may point either toward his limited weight or to the indolence of the Austrian 
public and thus to the factual justification of the open letter; or that the letter 
writer trusts that the publications in the New York exile organ were followed so 
closely in Austria that the open letter would make sufficient waves. This would 
amount to a not inconsiderable overestimation of the exiled intellectuals who 
identify with this press organ. 


20 The following information about this journal is found at http://chroniclingamerica. 
loc.gov/lccn/sn87070098/. Between July 1943 and August 1948 appeared volumes 2 
to 7, issued by the American Federation of Austrian Democrats. The journal, limited 
to German and English, appeared monthly with an explicitly anti-Nazi program for 
a readership of Americanized Austrians, and thus essentially of Austrians in US- 
American exile. It was preceded from 1942 to 1943 by the organ Freedom for Austria and 
it continued after 1948 (end unknown) under the title Forum and Tribune. 
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So we can see from the place of publication of the open letter alone the 
dilemma in which the exiles find themselves after the end of the Second 
World War. 

From the copy of the text I have in my possession, it must be concluded 
that the original publication was in German and was titled Offener Brief aus 
der Emigration (Open Letter from the Emigration). The use of the direc- 
tional preposition “from” underlines that the open letter is explicitly directed 
at the Austrian public. This further confirms and reinforces the previous 
interpretation. 

The text is then opened with a salutation corresponding to the letter- 
form: “Dear Mr. Chancellor!” This is a single person, addressed with his or 
her official title. Since this office title refers to the highest office in the execu- 
tive of the Austrian Republic after the end of the war in 1945, the pragmatic 
condition for an open letter is clearly fulfilled on this side: The letter writer, 
without public office, as an intellectual, as someone who has demands to make 
of the Austrian state, addresses the most powerful representative of the state. 
All of our structural specifications for an open letter are therefore fulfilled, 
except for the place of publication. The extent to which the content of the 
letter corresponds to our model, remains open. 

“On one of the days just past, I smned against my erstwhile Austrian 
fatherland.” The letter writer begins with a paradoxical and—in view of 
this paradox—sarcastic confession that recalls the logic of argumentation 
associated with Karl-Kraus, that 1s, stylistically updating the “former” affili- 
ation of the letter writer to Austrian intellectual culture. To sin against some- 
thing presupposes that one is currently obligated to this “something.” This is 
the “Austrian fatherland” in this case. Yet this is contradicted by the fact that 
this affilation is explicitly declared as “former,” that is, no longer currently 
valid. So the letter writer declares himself right at the beginning of his letter 
as currently bound to the Austrian fatherland, on the one hand, and released 
from it, on the other. This succinctly expresses the paradoxical, structurally 
ambivalent status immediately after 1945 of those driven into exile, that 1s, 
after the formal end of the exile requirements. It is precisely this ambivalence 
that presses toward resolution, either by return or by transforming the emi- 
gration into a new sedentariness under the condition of a final break with the 
old homeland, or by explicitly establishing a permanent enmity with the old 
homeland. The content of the open letter begun in this way must therefore 
deal with precisely this topic. 

The next step is to clarify what the sin actually consisted of. And a logical 
connection with the demanding character of the open letter must follow from 
it, because this paradoxical confession of sin as such does not yet fulfill it. “By 
publishing an attack on the present policy and attitude of the Austrians in a 
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leading newspaper of the American capital Washington.” The sin consisted in 
a massive criticism of the policy and attitude of Austrians, not only of certain 
agencies of the Austrian state, which is headed by the Federal Chancellor, but 
of the entire Austrian people as such, published in a prominent place. The 
letter writer thus accuses himself of fouling the nest of the fatherland, and, 
with this claim to membership in the Austrian public, a status which had in 
fact been dissolved with the exile, he also makes an indirect claim to be entitled 
to offer an internal critique of the political representation of Austrian sover- 
eignty. He carried out this massive attack with a publication in a leading news- 
paper in the American capital, Washington, in a place, accordingly, which 
could not be more prominent and which promises to receive exactly the inter- 
national attention which the open letter requires, but falls far short of with 
its actual place of publication. With this sentence, the letter writer thus seeks 
symbolically to compensate for this deficit. 

So what connections result from this “Viennese” opening? In any case, the 
writer has committed himself to present-day Austrian citizenship, which he 
had in fact lost with his exile. With this he had materially ended the formally 
continuing exile and can sustain the character of the open letter only if he 
imputes the refusal to end the expulsion into exile to the addressees, as well as 
demanding from Austria the implementation of this ending, that is the active 
call for and invitation to a return of the exiles emanating from official agencies 
of the new Austrian state. “Some of my claims were rejected by a friend of 
Austria—perhaps by an Austrian with an assumed English name—but not all 
of them.” 

The latent sarcasm continues. The expected and pragmatically prepared 
demands are not yet addressed, but the justification for the criticism of Austria 
is further considered. A part of the critical assertions had been rejected by a 
friend of Austria, that is, a defender of Austria—but only a part. It is remark- 
able here that the important logical difference between a rejection and a refu- 
tation of assertions is ignored. The specification of the presumed friend of 
Austria is interesting: While a friend of Austria can only be someone who is 
not Austrian himself, he is presented here as a masked Austrian, as someone 
who hides his true Austrian identity by adopting an English name, that is, as 
someone who is in fact an exile, but who, unlike the letter writer, conceals 
this status and has already become a citizen of the country of exile. The sar- 
casm consists in the circumstance that precisely this person, who has turned 
away from his homeland far more than the letter writer, defends this home- 
land more vehemently than the one who undertakes to end his exile, in the 
sense of an actualization of his original Austrian identity. Indirectly, then, this 
paradox subtly points out that the true Austrian who really serves his country 
in the present situation is the one who relentlessly calls by name the things of 
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the shameful Nazi past and its management in the present. At the same time, 
it also subtly refers to a complicated, mutually accusatory debate within the 
community of the exiled about their present status and their relationship to 
their former homeland. With this, the character of self-agitation recognized 
earlier acquires a certain material justification. 

“Only one thing was painful and embarrassing for me.” A new paragraph is 
introduced with a restrictive “only.” What does this restriction refer to? For the 
time being, only what was previously affirmed is available for discussion: that 
not all his critical statements about Austria have been refuted. In consequence, 
then, this introduction must address something that further limits the scope of 
these critical statements. On the other hand, this runs counter to the expect- 
ation, nourished by the entire line of argumentation and thrust of an open 
letter, that Austria had to work against its bad reputation. And does it fit in with 
the fact that what this introductory restriction achieves in terms of content is 
at the same time something painful and shameful for the letter writer? Only if 
he would identify himself with Austria to such an extent that the validity of his 
own criticism, expressed in authentic “Austrianism,” would embarrass and hurt 
him beyond his claim to the status of a valid critic of Austria, precisely in this 
capacity. But can one’s own critical views of an allegedly beloved object really 
embarrass one? Surely this is only right if one is confronted with this criticism by 
someone else and is obliged to think again. So the restrictive “only” must refer 
to another circumstance, to something that has to do with the general line of 
the open letter, with what is actually to be expressed by it, but which cannot be 
expressed directly and quite openly, because otherwise the currently ambivalent 
status of the authentic exile, who must keep several possibilities open, would be 
lost. So reference must be made to something that can express this ambivalence 
even more clearly, over against the reflections that seem to defuse his criticism. 

This is further underlined by the colon at the end of this formulating 
opening: He refers to something that, despite everything and against all 
objections, is “painful” and “shameful” for an Austrian exile who is attached 
to his old homeland despite all criticism of its present constitution. “The other 
friend of Austria—because I will never stop feeling most deeply connected 
with the country that expelled me—accused me of.” 

The painful and shameful result of a reprimand by the already mentioned 
masked Austrian exile, who had already invalidated some of his critical 
assertions in advance. This reprimand accordingly had much greater weight. 
But again, to a certain extent, between the lines, the way the relationship with 
the other friends is expressed contains more important information than the 
explicit argument. 

The decisive factor in the formulation is the expression “the other” 
Inasmuch as the self-designation of his critic as “friend of Austria”—a 
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specification that was previously quoted rather ironically and questioned in 
its meaning—is now adopted by the letter writer for himself by presuppos- 
ition of “the other” (for if the critic is an “other” friend of Austria, then the 
letter writer is all the more so), the current, inner belonging to the old home- 
land is particularly affirmed precisely by this indirectness of the production 
of a corresponding latent structure of meaning, similar to the “subtext of the 
world of appearances” of a failure. The further important element is the def- 
inite article “the” in the utterance part “the other,” in contrast to the indef- 
inite article “one.” This determines that the “other friend” of Austria can 
only be the aforementioned critic. The extensive parenthesis then confirms 
with all desirable clarity and with great emphasis how strongly the letter 
writer feels connected to Austria despite the “expulsion” (he uses this expres- 
sion explicitly). 

This is the deepest layer, it must be said, of the indissoluble ambiva- 
lence of the typical Jewish exile from National Socialism: Having once been 
a member of the leading intellectual layer of German-speaking culture, of 
which he seems to take it for granted that it is—as it was—still on the side 
opposed to National Socialism, to an extent on the same side as the culture 
of the exiled in the United States, he sees himself no less rooted in this cul- 
ture, although the ruling segment corresponding to it has done to him the 
worst that one can imagine: to have threatened him with death or, as the case 
may be, excluded him from itself, literally driving him away. This indissoluble 
ambivalence, which cannot be mediated by any logical operation, is logically 
held together in the argumentation by the term “the country” (das Land). One 
and the same country has expelled him and at the same time retains all his 
loyalty. This condition of contradiction, which strives for resolution can only 
be comprehended if, in one respect, one understands by “the country” the cul- 
ture of its intellectual avant-garde in its authentic derivation from the cultural 
history of the country, and, in the other respect, the territorial state, whose 
popular sovereign had transmuted itself into the criminal National Socialist 
ruling association. This ambivalence is now obviously more in need of clari- 
fication in the case of Austria than in the German case. For after 1945, the 
Germans could by no means talk themselves out of the fact that they had been 
forced—at least by a majority—into National Socialism. The Austrians, on 
the other hand, were able to construct many more loopholes for excuses and 
did so. The letter writer thus seems to want to lay his finger on this sore spot 
in the quite artfully intended subtext of his open letter. 

So in what did the painful and shameful reproach that this other friend 
of Austria could make consist? We still have to reckon with the fact that the 
“shameful” could consist either in a factual situation which the letter writer 
himself did not take into account, but which is valid, and which the critic 
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rightly reproached him with, and one which morally exonerates Austria, that 
is, which makes the criticism of the letter writer actually appear as a “sin,” or 
as—in the opposite direction—in the fact that what the critic has said to him 
is relevant in his eyes for the defense of Austria, but in the eyes of the letter 
writer, who sees himself as a “true” friend of this country, it is only shameful 
and painful in relation to the condition of Austrian culture. In the first reading, 
the overall character of the letter as “open” would immediately collapse. This 
can only be maintained in the second reading, which involves the letter writer 
expressing himself in the name of true Austrian culture, which was shamefully 
betrayed under National Socialism. 


[Accused me of] having attacked Austria at a moment when this country needs 
help most urgently, when the people are suffering most. Suffering [...] help [...] 


I was ashamed. 


The critic had accused the letter writer above all of having attacked Austria 
at a moment (of history, U.O.) and harmed its name when this country was 
most in need of help, when it was weak. The letter writer should therefore 
have shown consideration for his original homeland. The writer then repeats 
the central concepts of this accusation, on the grounds of which he must be 
ashamed: “Suffering, help.”?! But why and when must someone be ashamed 
who has himself, as a person driven into exile from this country, suffered 
extremely and needs help? The only reason could be constructed in the 
following sense: If the exiled person had meanwhile regained a social foothold 
in exile to such an extent that his current social situation was indeed more 
favorable than that of the average Austrian after the end of the war, under the 
influence of the catastrophic destruction of the war, then—assuming a very 
sensitive view of balance and justice—he would perhaps have to be ashamed 
if he had demanded material assistance from the present-day Austria. But 
there has been no talk of this until now, and this is also little comprehended by 
the character of an open letter to the Austrian Federal Minister. Much more 
likely up to this point in the letter is the expectation of the letter writer that 
the injustice done to him by Nazi Austria will be acknowledged and that the 
Austria which emerged from the catastrophic end of the war clearly commit 
itself to a political-moral purification and to conversion, which presupposes 
the recognition of the injustice done in its name and the will to restore the 
culture to which the letter writer feels he still belongs. The source of shame 


21 Itis not possible for me to decide, on the basis of the available documents, if or which of 
the periods signal omissions, and which originate in the designs of the author himself. 
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would then be insufficient willingness to make this conversion in a culture to 
which one wishes to remain attached. 

On this reading, however, the shamefulness of the accusation could ultim- 
ately only refer to the fact that the critic who raises it shows that he cannot 
follow along with this will and the true commitment to conversion, which is 
ultimately much more important in the sense of the letter writer, than the 
material circumstances of life; and in this narrowmindedness, even as an 
already masked, that is, settled and Americanized exile, he defends in some 
measure that Austria which, in the lamentation of its difficult postwar living 
conditions, evades what is actually at stake: conversion and self-purification. 
The letter writer would thus see the idealistic, spiritual Austria he is concerned 
about, which can be realized even without material prosperity, soiled by an 
insensitive philistinism for which the filthy material things are more important 
than the spiritual-moral substance and authenticity of public cultural life. In 
this sense, the letter writer would not have been ashamed of himself as a “nest 
polluter,” but of the position of his critic in his inability to grasp adequately 
the actual problem of the difficult dissolution of the paradoxical situation of 
the exiled and, complementary to this, the self-purification of a society and 
culture contaminated by National Socialism, and not only to misunderstand 
the problem, but even to reproduce it. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the letter writer does not directly 
develop and address this somewhat complicated reading, but rather allows 
it to emerge in an artful and sarcastic manner in a warped development of 
thought. This opening of the letter also remains puzzling in that one can hardly 
imagine that the fictitious addressee, the Austrian Federal Chancellor, but also 
the factual addressee, the Austrian public, could decipher it in a simple way. 
Rather, such a reader must be confused about this opening, above all because 
he cannot know what the concrete content of the “sinning” was that the letter 
writer claims he must confess. In the opening of the letter, it serves him basic- 
ally only as a pretext for avowing his continuing rootedness in his Austrian 
homeland in such a way that the insistence on the intolerable injustice of the 
expulsion into exile, which contradicts it in contents, does not fade but is, on 
the contrary, accentuated. 

This opening is now concluded with a clear and simple profession: “I have 
a duty to repent, but I have the right to explain.” 

The common, interlocking ground for this duty and this right is ultimately, 
if not Austrian citizenship, then at least the continued belonging to Austrian 
culture. As a true Austrian, the letter writer sees himself obliged to regret, 
at least in part, the massive criticism of Austria he expressed elsewhere, but 
at the same time he is entitled to explain what will follow. At the same time, 
however, this common ground is paradoxically fictitious or expresses a utopia, 
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which is contradicted by the reality of the indissoluble contradiction that the 
letter writer is in exile as a person expelled from Austria precisely because 
he represents and embodies an Austrian culture which has in fact excluded 
this culture from itself with deadly consequences. The enormous cultural and 
historical shift to National Socialism, which is rightly described as a breach 
of civilization, is thus revealed here in all its drastic extremity. It compels 
an insight into the intolerable, insoluble dilemma of the emigrants and the 
hardly bearable fact that—in Germany, for example—the educated middle 
class’ reading of Goethe’s works could not stop the majority of precisely this 
educated middle class from cheering Hitler and following him. 

In the explanation that now follows, a further criticism or demand is made 
of Austria, which in turn will provide occasion for regret. This reinforces the 
statement of the dilemma and the question whether a resolution will ever be 
possible here, and what kind.” 


I will spare myself the need to point out the bitterness of emigration, the 
bitterness of the experiences, the bitterness of our feelings. You, Chancellor, 


have experienced worse things in concentration camps. 


The fictitiously personal, masking character of the open letter is revived here 
when its personal addressee is addressed in reference to his suffering in the 
concentration camps, that is, as someone who is on the side of the letter writer 
in his suffering and has suffered more on this side than the letter writer who 
had escaped this greater suffering through emigration. To that extent, the 
letter writer would have reason to be ashamed if he personally complained 
to the addressee and filed an accusation there (microsocial level). But if the 
personal addressee is addressed as an official and as the embodiment of the 
present Austria (macrosocial level), which corresponds to the character of an 
open letter, then an accusation must be filed, yes, then this person in office 
is the first address for it. The letter writer now lets it be recognized what the 
shame consists of, which was so treated so confusingly before: namely, that he 
must address himself by open letter to an official who, in view of his serious 
suffering and, as a victim of the same source of injustice, and, compared to 
himself, almost more substantially victimized, would be completely unsuitable 
as the addressee of a personal letter of this content. 


22 Because this explanation is presented in a clear and uncomplicated manner, we can 
shorten our sequence analysis and proceed in part by summary. 
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On the other hand, in the other open letter I pointed out the disappointments 
we suffer here due to the lack of understanding of the homeland—absence of 


understanding for ourselves, deficit of understanding for itself: 


Only now do we learn that the criticism of Austria in a leading newspaper of 
the capital Washington was also expressed in the form of an open letter, that 
is, widely broadcast. ‘This gives back belatedly some of the literal seriousness 
to the confession of repentance for the “sin” and removes from it some of the 
ironic undertone. The letter writer now makes a difficult distinction between 
“feelings of bitterness” as well as the sufferings of exile, on the one hand, and 
the new Austria’s lack of understanding of the situation of the exiles and its 
own historical position as it is clustered together at present, on the other. In 
his statement, to which he feels entitled as a loyal Austrian, the letter writer 
complains that “his” Austria, after the abolition of National Socialism, has no 
understanding for the emigrants in exile and also does not understand its own 
historical position after the end of the war. Significant here is above all the 
fact that the author for the first time uses the term “Heimat” (Homeland) for 
the country that expelled him. This use is a pregnant reference to the paradox 
and ambivalence presented by exile. What this understanding should have to 
consist of is not explained at first. But according to its material logic, it can 
only consist in the recognition of the great injustice of the expulsion and in the 
self-cleansing conversion of Austria, as already discussed above. 

What follows now are indications of what comprises this lack of 
understanding, above all: Now, almost daily, after the end of the war, the 
emigrants received letters from dear old friends from their old homeland—for 
the second time this term is used, but with the attribute “old,” which after all 
takes into account the possibility of exile as a “new homeland.” The letters 
contain moving descriptions of the suffermg and material hardships during 
and after the war. But rarely did these letters end without pointing out the 
possibilities available to emigrants for alleviating the hardship through char- 
itable gifts. Significantly, the letter writer makes no distinction here between 
very different Austrians: those who openly supported fascism and those who 
were against it, but who did not or could not leave the country. He thus also 
demands that the “inner emigrants” recognize the “outer emigration” and 
appreciate it in all its significance. This paragraph ends with the significant 
formulation: “Aid to Austria, Chancellor, is generously requested. What is the 
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state of aid from Austria? .... 


23 The ellipses indicates that it is a question here of omissions by the publisher of the 
document. 
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The finger is now put on the decisive point: on the perversion by Austria 
of responsibilities and the perpetrator—victim positioning immediately after 
the war. Before the political and moral correction in self-purification has been 
carried out, and, thereby, the original perpetrator—victim relationship has been 
recognized, what was done will be undone with the pleas for help, in which the 
originally displaced and disenfranchised are now addressed, in effect, as the 
“rich uncles from America,” the original perpetrators will become the current 
victims, without thematizing the causal concatenation behind this transform- 
ation. The letter writer now reveals what matters to him above all in the open 
letter: the clarification of the intolerable historical constellation of the exiled 
and the complementary clarification of the historical position of the National 
Socialist crimes. 

Stylistically, the following part of the statement characterizes the author’s 
Viennese sarcastic argumentation, as if in a nutshell: “Help [...] is generously 
requested.” Help can be generously given or distributed, but not demanded. 
Whoever demands help can hope for the generosity of the givers. This lin- 
guistic reversal of the relationship between benefactor and beneficiary mirrors 
the inversion of perpetrator and victim, of those who inflict and those who 
sufferer. Thus, in the linguistic perversion, the immodest, greedy imagination 
of the person seeking help is sarcastically expressed by the generosity of the 
giver, in which this generosity is no longer thematic as moral nobility, but 
reduced to the purely material-monetary effect, as is done by someone who 
reduces giving to economic-rational exchange. 

After the letter writer has presented the core of his criticism of Austria, 
to which he is at the same time so attached, he finally puts his demand at the 
center: “I dare [...] to demand.” It is now presented in all clarity: the Austrians 
should not be asking for food, but for the return of the emigrants. What is 
important here is that it is not the emigrants, but the Austria that has expelled 
them, that should ask for their return. Only in this way will the original grave 
injustice be at least partially rectified. Not addresses should be made known 
by means of which gift parcels can reach Austria, but laws through which the 
Federal government intends to repair the damage done to us. I know that it 
will be impossible to return the individually stolen, auctioned items in each 
individual case.” 

It is therefore primarily a matter of restoring the lawful condition, of 
acknowledging the injustices committed and of eliminating the perversions, 
that is to say, of healing and truthfulness. 

Then the Austrians are reminded of three things that they currently forget 
and have forgotten: 


1. “That most emigrants in the United States are intellectuals who fled from 
their old homeland, where they had no high income but had a social 
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position, into uncharted territory, where they do not even have a social 
position.” The misery of exile is very succinctly identified here. The pres- 
entation confirms exactly our previous model of exile. But the misery is 
not only described by this, but also reproduced. 
“They can no longer, as in earlier times, in a repressive cynicism, refer to 
the goofy hymn ‘Mir san ja eh die remen Lamperln’ [We’re innocent as 
fleecy lambs],?* which Karl Kraus ascribed to them, in view of the fact 
that too many National Socialist atrocities [...] have been committed on 
Austrian territory—in part, Mr. Federal Chancellor, by our compatriots.” 
The author again addresses the commonplace Austrian excuse that 
Austria was attacked by National Socialism, that is, not perpetrators but 
victims. In doing so, he makes the necessary analytical distinction between 
territory as the physical location of the event and popular sovereignty as its 
social space. Austria was not only involved in the National Socialist crimes 
as (in appearance, merely annexed) territory, but also as a sociospatial 
popular sovereign. Here, the author, who wants to be able to return to his 
Austrian homeland, accuses the realistic historical self-assessment of the 
Austrian people with regard to their practice in the immediate past. With 
reference to them “in my other open letter I could not harm the good name 
of Austria—1t has already suffered. Austria must restore its good name.” 


24 


Poem by Karl Kraus on the topic of the relations between Viennese and rational 
questions of international law (in K. Kraus, Worte in Versen (1922-1930), Volume IV). The 
two first stanzas read: 


Was Schiedsgericht und Volkerbund! 

Sie Kellner, bringen S’ ein paar Stamperln! 
So etwas brauchen wir nicht und 

mur san ja eh die reinen Lamperln! 


Was Volkerbund und Schiedsgericht! 

Wenn wir die Friedenspfeife rauchen, 

so brauchen wir so etwas nicht, 

denn mir wer’n doch kein Richter brauchen! 


[What?! arbitration court and League of Nations! 
Waiter! Bring me some brew! 

We do not need such things, 

For we are the pure lambs! 


What?! arbitration court and League of Nations! 
When we smoke the peace pipe, 

We'll need no such things, 

And then we'll need no judge.] 


They read—and not only because of a surprising word-by-word agreement with a 
passage from his letter—as if they had been put into Luis Trenker’s mouth. 
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3. Austria has forgotten that it may not always just ask for help, but must also 
offer it. That is what self-respect demands. 


All of us, Mister Chancellor, must learn to understand that Austria is unfortu- 
nately not in the privileged circle of those nations that have jointly fought the 
common enemy. March 11, 1938 [the day of the Anschluss] is the day of catas- 
trophe, the border line of catastrophe. 


It should be said that recourse to the catastrophe concept is not entirely suited 
to the thrust of the open letter. For it could also be used for a historical con- 
stellation in which Austria became the victim of an unavoidable captivity, that 
is, precisely for the excuse that the author of the letter attacks with full force 
and whose difficult elimination is the actual justification for his writing an 
open letter. 

He expresses this once again in the final formula: “Since that day, many, 
all too many Austrians have had cause to repent, but also the opportunity to 
prove their faithfulness.” Perhaps our interpretation has imputed too much 
deliberate Viennese sarcasm and too much subtle irony to the author of the 
open letter, and perhaps his unquestionable desire to return to his “old home- 
land,” if not physically, then at least spiritually as an intellectual, is to be taken 
much more directly, in all its immediacy and also a certain naiveté. ‘That it is 
meant seriously by the author and is not just used as a rhetorical figure cannot 
be doubted. In this respect, it is precisely this open letter, which as such does 
not meet the criteria of a typical First Letter, that expresses in a particularly 
drastic way the dilemmatic and ambivalent-paradoxical basic constellation of 
the Jews who emigrated into exile. For, as an open letter, it must focus on pro- 
test and emphasize the predicament of exile precisely at the moment when its 
immediate cause has dissolved. Then too, the sequential analysis of objective 
hermeneutics always has as its object the latent structure of meaning, and not 
the more or less conscious intention of the author or speaker. 


V. Final Review 


The explications essentially consist of two methodologically distinct operations, 
both of which nevertheless belong to the methodology of objective hermen- 
eutics and are operations typical of it. 

In a first step, I have tried to explicate the pragmatic starting conditions 
for the First Letters through an analytical model designed for general val- 
idity. For this purpose, I was served by historical reflection on the starting 
constellations that led to exile, as well as reflection on the immediate situation 
that the emigrants faced when the Second World War, and with it the Nazi 
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regime as the historical cause of exile, came to an end, and finally reflection 
on the constellation that had established itself after this end, objectively, that 
is, independently of the attitudes of the inhabitants, in the country from which 
the emigrants had been expelled. An important basis for these reflections 
was the simple analytical distinction between expulsion and flight, exiles and 
refugees. This construction of the theoretical model of the pragmatic initial 
conditions of the First Letters—a construction that, more broadly, is at the 
same time to be seen as a historical type formation—allowed rigorous insight 
into the dilemmatic quality of the life situation of the emigrants in exile, as 
well into the problem situation of postwar Germany, a problem situation that 
could have escalated into a historical catastrophe, but which ultimately led, in 
a way that was not in the least self-evident, to a conclusion that, through the 
“Wende” of 1989, brought the Germans and the international community, if 
nothing else, the first sovereign, democratically constituted German nation- 
state truly deserving of the name. In any case, the lines of development of a 
possible future, which was then quite uncertain, can be instructively derived 
from this complex constellation in which the First Letters were embedded. 

This constellation, condensed in the theoretical model, articulated itself 
on a macrosocial and on a microsocial level in such a way that the latter, 
although autonomous, was so embedded in the former that it could escape its 
restrictions only to a limited extent. The pragmatic initial conditions deriving 
from these macrosocial as well as microsocial constellations form the frame- 
work in which the First Letters are fixed. For some ears, this sounds methodic- 
ally as if a logical inevitability is constructed here that is not compatible with 
the fallibility precondition of every statement of empirical science. That would 
be fatal indeed. But it is an easy matter to construct by thought experiments 
the falsifications that historic-social reality could have delivered. 

With regard to the weight of evidence for the justification of an initiation, 
the pragmatic conditions are set out so that the obligation to take the initia- 
tive rested with those who remained in the domain of the Third Reich and 
not with the emigrants. If the emigrants nevertheless initiated, they subjected 
themselves to the risk of giving up on moral restitution or of offerig uncon- 
ditional trust. From the point of view of falsification, it was important for me 
to select from among the stock of First Letters available to the working group 
those that promised at first sight a falsification potential. 

This attempt at falsification was carried out in a second operation in which 
three different manifestations of First Letter communication were examined in 
detail by sequence analysis. Each case analysis consisted of a reconstruction on 
three levels. First, the social initiating constellation of the concrete First Letter, 
as far as it could be historically determined, was systematically explicated on 
the macro and micro levels. Subsequently, the pragmatic framework of the 
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letter communication was more precisely defined. Finally, on the third level, a 
detailed sequence analysis of at least excerpts from a document considered to 
be a First Letter was carried out, which represents the actual empirical testing 
operation of the material part of this work. 

The first case consists of an exchange of letters initiated by the European 
partner of a connection, and formally corresponding, to this extent, to the 
pragmatic initiating conditions of a First Letter, including the reply to this 
First Letter on the part of the emigrant. From the standpoint of the social 
constellation alone, it was hard to imagine the authenticity of this restor- 
ation of contact, inasmuch as the “initiator” was at least opportunistically 
contaminated by the Nazi regime. The primarily commercial-strategic motiv- 
ation for the resumption of contact could not be concealed. But the mode of 
veiling and masking chosen by the initiator confirms the theoretical model in 
a paradoxical way. 

The second case, in contrast, can be taken as an example of an extraor- 
dinarily authentic resumption of a personally as well as professionally grati- 
fying relationship, in which the initiator accepts for good reasons the full risk 
of the émigré status. It has to do with a wish for a plausibly comprehensible 
reconnection and at the same time touches on the theme of reintegration 
into the intellectual culture lost through exile, but rejects this possibility with 
clarity and sobriety, if also with pain, as illusory. This dismissal is conditioned 
above all by the Jewish identity of the initiator. Striking about this case, which 
confirms the model in this as well, is that this rejection is clearly stated as a 
painful dividing wall between the partners in communication. 

At first glance, the third case does not seem to fit into the theoretical 
model at all, because in reality it is not an attempt to restore a personal rela- 
tionship that is at issue, but rather an open letter to the Austrian chancellor, 
that is, a form of communication that deliberately chooses the masking of a 
personal letter to articulate a public protest. But it is precisely through this 
that a framing is chosen that corresponds exactly to the theoretical model of 
a First Letter initiated by an emigrant. In this open letter—which is moreover 
placed in an organ of publication not suited to this aim and in this respect 
corresponds to a kind of self-agitation of the emigrants, behind which les in 
reality dissension among the emigrants regarding their actual position vis-a- 
vis the “Homeland”—there is voiced, in a manner that is both interesting and 
close to the pattern of a sarcastic Karl Kraus argumentation, the bottomless 
dilemma of an emigrant, who indicts his former homeland by means of an 
unsparing critique and who, precisely with this, satisfies the pragmatic qualifi- 
cation requirements of a First Letter. 

In this open letter, which is also placed in an unsuitable publication medium 
and in this respect corresponds to a kind of self-agitation of the emigrants, 
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behind which there is in reality a dissent among the emigrants regarding their 
current position vis-a-vis their “home country,” the abysmal dilemma of an 
emigrant, who claims his old home country with the means of unsparing criti- 
cism and precisely in this way satisfies the pragmatic conditions for the fulfill- 
ment of a First Letter, is articulated in an interesting way that resembles the 
pattern of a sarcastic Karl Kraus argumentation. 

What do we gain, both historically and theoretical-analytically, from this 
analysis? These exemplary analyses show, on the one hand, variants rich in 
contrasts, which verify, on the other hand, the theoretical model, as well as the 
very limited possibilities of historical continuity, in view of the communica- 
tion troughs revealed in their full depths as the result of a monstrous breach 
of civilization. 
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